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CHaprTer IV. 
LAVERICK WELLS. 


WE trust our opening chapters will have enabled our readers to em- 
body such a Soapey Sponge in their mind’s eye as will assist them in fol- 
lowing us through the course of his peregrinations. We do not profess 
to have drawn such a portrait as will raise the same sort of Sponge in the 
minds of all, but we trust we have given such a general outline of style, 
and indication of character, as an ordinary knowledge of the world will 
enable them to imagine a govod, pushing, free and easy sort of fellow, 
wishing to be a gentleman without knowing how. A sporting, - 
looking, rather vulgar-looking man, forward, yet awkward, with an 
apparent impression that any thing “‘ becomes him,” as the country people 
say; an “O, Jil do it!” “ I don’t care what anybody says,” sort of gen- 
tleman. 

Far more difficult is the task of conveying to our readers such informa- 
tion as will enable them to form an idea of our hero’s ways and means, 
An accommodating world—especially the female portion of it—generall 
attribute ruin to the racer, and fortune to the fox-hunter; but though 
Mr. Soapey Sponge’s large losses on the turf, as detailed by him to Mr. 
Benjamin Buckram on the occasion of their deal, or “job,’’ would bring 
him in the category of the unfortunates; still, if we are “ rightly in- 
structed,” as the lawyers say, that representation was nearly, if not alto- 
gether, fabulous. That Mr. Sponge might have lost a trifle on the great 
races of the year, we don’t mean to deny, but that he lost such a sum as 
eighteen hundred on the Derby, and seven on the Leger, we are in a con- 
dition to contradict for the best of all possible reasons, that he hadn’t it to 
lose. At the same time we do not mean to attribute falsehood to Mr. 
Sponge—quite the contrary—it is no uncommon thing for merchants and 
traders, men who “talk in thousands,” to declare that they lost twenty 
thousand by this, or forty thousand by that, simply meaning that the 
didn’t make it, and if Mr. Sponge, by taking the longest of the long odds 
against the most wretched of the outsiders, might have won the sums he 
epee, he surely had a right to say he lost them when he didn’t get 

em. 

It never does to be indigenously poor, if we may use such a term, and 
when a man gets to the end of his tether, he must have something or 
somebody to blame rather than his own extravagance or imprudence, and 
if there is no “rascally lawyer,” who has bolted with his title-deeds, or 
fraudulent agent who has misappropriated his funds, why then, railroads, 
or losses on the turf, or joint-stock banks that have shut up at short 
notices, come in as the scapegoats. Very willing hacks they are too, 
railways especially, and so frequently ridden, that it is no easy matter to 
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discriminate between the real and the fictitious loser. At the present 
day, railroads bear a moral responsibility equal almost in weight to the 
burden of their debt. They have “let down” no end of people. 

But though we are able to contradict Mr. Sponge’s losses on the turf, 
we are sorry we are not able to elevate him to the riches the character of 
a fox-hunter generally inspires. Still, like many men of whom the com- 
mon observation is, ‘nobody knows how they live,” Mr. Sponge always 
seemed well to do in the world. There was no appearance of want about 
him. He always hunted; sometimes with five horses, sometimes with 
four, seldom with less than three, though at the period of our introduc- 
tion he had come down to two. Nevertheless, those two, provided he 
could but make them “ go,” were well calculated to do the work of four. 
And hack horses, of all sorts, it may be observed, generally do double the 
work of private ones; and if there is one man in the world better calcu- 
lated to get the work out of them than another, that man most assuredly 
is Mr. Soapey Sponge. And this reminds us, that we may as well state 
that his bargain with Buckram was a sort of jobbing deal. He had to 
pay ten guineas a month for each horse, with a sort of sliding scale of 

rices if he chose to buy—the price of ‘ Ercules” (the big brown) being 
fixed at fifty, inclusive of hire at the end of the first month, and gra- 
dually rising according to the length of time he kept him beyond that ; 
while “ Multum in Pavo,” the resolute chesnut, was booked at thirty, with 
the right of buying at five more, a contingency that Buckram little ex- 
pected. He, we may add, had got him for ten, and dear he thought him 
when he got him home. 

The world was now all before Mr. Soapey Sponge where to choose ; and 
not being the man to keep hack-horses to look at, we must be setting 
him a-going. 

‘« Leicestersheer swells,” as Mr. Buckram would call them, with their 
fourteen hunters and four hacks, will smile at the idea of a man going from 
home to hunt with only a couple of “screws,” but Mr. Sponge knew 
what he was about, and didn’t want any one to counsel him. He knew 
there were places where a man can follow up the effect produced by a red 
coat in the morning to great advantage in the evening; and if he 
couldn’t hunt every day in the week as he could have wished, he felt he 
might fill up his time perhaps quite as profitably in other ways. The 
ladies, to do them justice, are never at all suspicious about men—espe- 
cially men on the “ nibble”—always taking it for granted, they are “ all 
they could wish,” and they know each other so well, that any hint to the 
contrary, acts rather in a man’s favour than otherwise. Moreover, hunt- 
ing men, as we said before, are all supposed to be rich, and as very few 
ladies are aware that a horse can’t hunt every day in the week, they just 
class the whole “ genus,” fourteen-horse power men, ten-horse power men, 
five-horse power men, two-horse power men, together, and tying them in 
a i label it ‘very rich,” and proceed to take measures accord- 
ingly. 

Let us now visit one of the “strongholds” of fox and fortune-hunt- 
ing. 

A sudden turn of a long, gently-rising, but hitherto uninteresting 
road, brings the posting traveller suddenly upon the rich, well-wooded, 
beautifully undulating vale of Fordingford, whose fine green pastures are 
brightened up with occasional gleams of a meandering river, flowing 
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through the centre of the vale. In the far distance, looking as though 
close upon the blue hills, though in reality several miles apart, a | 
ires and taller buildings are seen rising above the gray mists tow 
which a straight, undeviating matter of fact line of railway passing up 
the right of the vale, directs the eye. This is the famed Laverick Wells, 
the resort, as indeed all watering-places are, according to the accounts o 


the papers, of : 
“Knights and dames, 


And all that wealth and lofty lineage claim.” 


At the period of which we write, however, ‘ Laverick Wells’ was in 

t feather—it had never known such times. Every house, every 

lodging, every hole and corner was full, and the great hotels, which more 

resemble Lancashire cotton-mills than English hostelries, were sending 
away applicants in the most off-hand, indifferent way. 

It will perhaps help us on in our story, and assist the comprehension 
of the reader, if we here avail ourselves of the description of the place as 
we find it in the “ Laverick Wells Guide,” a most elegant sdebachions 
emanating from the pen of Mr. Cesar Fleury, the fashionable hair- 
dresser. 

“Of all the Christian cities,” writes he, “Rome perhaps excepted, 
whose ancient edifices and recollections have no parallel, Laverick Wells 
presents the most striking spectacle which a traveller can behold, as he 
approaches for the first time. Purgem Spa cannot dispute with her the 
palm of grandeur, though she may that of extent and of beautiful scener 
marked by contrast. Viewed in a dark and serene night, peasy? 
Wells awakens in the spectator feelings of surprise, such as even the 
‘Eternal City’ fails to excite. The brilliance of the lights, the Eastern 
magnificence of its shops, the breadth of its pavé, the width and various 
architecture of its streets, the splendour of its buildings, above all, the 
noble and lofty bearing of its distinguished visitors, create sensations that 
the most potent of its waters cannot allay. 

“ The waters are of many different sorts, comprising every sort and des- 
eription of fluid, and containing sulphuric acid, magnesia, oxygen, silicia, 
peroxyde of iron, sulphuretted hydrogen, azote, rotten eggs neat, rotten 
eggs mixed, rotten eggs and rotten cheese, rotten cheese alone, and gene- 
rally any sort of mixture that a visitor likes to order—and perhaps 
doesn’t like to take. 

“The public buildings are magnificent and unrivalled. The Victoria 
ry and Promenade Rooms are of pure white marble, with a colonnade 
of the Doric order extending the whole length of the building. The 
large ball-room, capable of holding 1000 moderately-sized persons, is 
fitted-up in a style of magnificence that puts Willis’s Rooms entirely in 
the shade. 

“The ‘ Aristocrat Assembly Rooms,’ at the bottom of Swell Street, 
must not be forgotten. It is a truly useful and magnificent building, 
combining the advantages of Tattersall’s Betting-room, the Haymarket 
Shooting-gallery, the Covent Garden Smoking Divans, the Quadrant 
Billiard-rooms, and old Parr Mahmoud’s Shampooing Baths at Brighton. 
Here may be seen unfledged boys, with metallic pencilled books, asking 
about the odds, daring marksmen firing at old dummey, careless smokers 
caleulating how many more whiffs they can take without being sick. The 
enormous hotels are of the most imposing order, and fitted up regardless 
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of expense. There are also numerous private boarding and lodging- 
houses, at which both married or single people are accommodated at 


ams almost purely nominal. 

«The Public Library and Reading-rooms in Broad Street are also very 
fine, but not so silslilee with the og Sagres: as the Aristocrat 
Rooms. Here is provided food for the body as well as for the mind, in 
the shape of very tempting refreshment-rooms, with most convenient 
little alcoves all around for parties to pair off in, while on the other side 
of the reading-room is a card-room for the elderlies to occupy them- 
selves. 

‘ Races are here got up at the shortest possible notice, and run round a 
twenty acre field of fine old grass land, belonging to the spirited landlord 
of the Fox and Goose. The ‘visitors’ purse’ generally affords a most 
attractive race, and being capable of constant repetition, at least as often 
as the purse is replenished, there is one generally every other week during 
the summer, of which due notice is given by the crier. The number of 
livery stable-keepers and job masters always insures a good entry, and 
the riding would do credit to Newmarket or Epsom. As the money is 
not given unless four horses start, the flymen and others have been known 
to convert their steeds into racers for the occasion. 

“The Laverick Wells hunt is one of the most famous in the kingdom. 
Belonging to it makes a man a member of the Caledonian Hunt, and 
gives the right of entrée to all the clubs in St. James’s Street.” 

After this copious extract, little remains for us but to elaborate the pas- 
sage relative to the hunt. The Laverick Wells hounds, at the period the 
above was written, were under the management of Mr. Thomas Slocdo- 
lager, a hard-riding, hard-bitten, hold-harding sort of sportsman, whose 
whole soul was in the thing, and who would have ridden over his best friend 
in the ardour of the chase. 

In some countries such a creature may be considered an acquisition, 
and so long as he reigned at the Wells, people made the best they could 
of him, though it was painfully apparent to the livery stable-keepers, and 
others, who had the best interest of the place at heart, that such a red- 
faced, gloveless, drab-breeched, mahogany-topped buffer, who would 
throw off at the right time, and who resolutely set his great stubbly- 
cheeked face against all show meets and social intercourse in the field was 
not exactly the man for a civilised place. Whether time might have en- 
ym Mr. Slocdolager as to the fact, that continuous killing of foxes, 
after fatigueingly long runs, was not the way to the hearts of the Laverick 
Wells sportsmen is unknown, for on attempting to realise as fine a sub- 
scription as ever appeared upon paper, it melted so in the process of col- 
lection, that what was realised was hardly worth his acceptance ; so say- 
ing, in his usual blunt way, that if he hunted a country at his own expense 
he would hunt one that wasn’t encumbered with fools, he just stamped 
fis little wardrobe into a pair of old black saddle-bags, and rode out of 
town without saying “ ¢ar, tar,” good-bye, carding, or P. P. C.-ing any- 

y. 
This was at the end of a season, a circumstance that considerably miti- 
gated the inconvenience so abrupt a departure might have occasioned, and 
as one of the great beauties of Laverick Wells is, that it is just as much in 
vogue in summer as in winter, the inhabitants consoled themselves with 
the old aphorism, that there is as “ good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
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it,” and cast about in search of some one to supply his place it as small cost 
to themselves as possible. In a place so replete with money and the en- 
terprise of youth, little difficulty was anticipated, especially when the old 
bait of “a name” being all that was wan “an ample subscription” to 
defray all expenses figuring in the background was held out. 

Great watering places are fortune’s peculiar favourites, and are so liable 
to the sudden descent of splendid meteors, that there is no saying when 
greatness may alight upon them. Unlike country life in general, there is no 
long preceding rumour of coming consequence, no mistaking a travelling 
lace man for a lord, no important bustling of bankrupt house agents domi- 
neering over pliant landlords, or anxious shopkeepers speculating who will 
get the custom,—but a hissing train glides smoothly into the railwa 
station, a quiet, harmless-looking gentleman, dressed, perhaps, in a blac 
coat and waistcoat, with drab trousers, emerges from a first-class carriage 
on to the platform, and giving up his ticket, proceeds on foot, with an 
umbrella under his arm, to an hotel, leaving a servant of such limited 
stature and sober habiliments to follow, as fails to raise an inquiry from 
even the most inquisitive, as to “who his master is,” nor can the by- 
standers, on reading in the next local paper that the Duke of tuted 
or the Marquis of Moneybags, is at present sojourning at the “ Victoria,” 

ise in that unpretending individual the owner of such a lofty name. 

But wait a little ; wait till the great man has made up his mind that 
the place will “do,” and then, after the lapse of a few days, mtr the duchess 
or the marchioness cast up, with all the attendant host of lords and ladies, 
tutors, French, English, and German governesses, Swiss nurses. Parisian 
maids, valets, butlers, grooms of the chamber, gigantic scale-shouldered 
footmen, with military chests and flunkeys’ legs, all that heterogeneous 
list of servants that excite our special wonder at the top of our tax papers, 
then, indeed, the sun of greatness shines out resplendent, and invests the 
black coat and waistcoat with a lustre not their own. Then, as the noble 
lord pokes about on his pony, people stop, and stare, and nudge each other, 
saying, “Do you know who that is ?” or, ‘‘ I say, here comes old Broad- 
lands,” or, “old Moneybags,” till the farce of incognito is quite overcome. 
Great is the power of powder, pomatum, and plush shorts ! 

But we should not have written that. We should not have raised the 
een of our readers, that we are going to indulge them with a 
holiday excursion into the regions of high life, when the gentleman we 
are about to introduce is only a plain ‘“ Mister.” Let us then bring him 
forward, without any further delay ; and to show him proper respect, we 
will begin a fresh chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. WYNDEY WAFFLES. 


Amonc a host of most meritorious young men—(any of whom would 
back a bill for five hundred pounds without looking to see that it wasn’t 
a thousand)—among a host of most meritorious young men, we say, who 
made their appearance at Laverick Wells towards the close of Mr. Sloc- 
dolager’s reign, was Mr. Wyndey Waffles; a most enterprising youth, 
just on the verge of arriving of age, and into the possession of a very 
considerable amount of charming ready money. 
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Were it not that a “ i 

them, have shown that can get over an 

if there is i of money 

make the best of Mr. Waffles’ pedigree, but the tide 
as 
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setting the other way, we shall just give it 
qsinaih -tnlebianeny wteahe Bins A they like. Mr. Waffles’ then, 
was either a great grazier or a great brazier—which, we are unable to 
say, “for a small of ink having fallen,” not “like dew,” but like a 
black beetle, on the letter of the word in our correspondent’s com- 
munication, it may do for either—but in one of which trades he made a 
“ mint of money,” and Jatish on in life married a lady who hitherto had 
filled the honourable office of dairy-maid in his house; she was a fine 
handsome woman, and a year or two after the birth of this their only 
child, he departed this life, nearer eighty than seventy, leaving an “in- 
eonsolable,” &¢c., who unfortunately contracted matrimony with a master 
pork-butcher, before she got the fine flattering white monument up, 
i oung Waffles to be claimed for dry-nursing by that expert 
matron the High Court of Chancery; who of course had him properly 
educated—where, it is immaterial to relate, as we shall step on till we 
find him at college. 

Our friend having proved rather too vivacious for the Oxford Dons, 
had been recommended to try the effects of the Laverick Wells, or any 
other waters he liked, and had arrived with a couple of hunters and a 
hack, much to the satisfaction of the neighbouring master of hounds 
and his huntsman ; for Waffles had ridden over and maimed more hounds 
to his own share, during the two seasons he had been at Oxford, than 
that gentleman had been in the habit of appropriating to the-use of the 
whole university. Corresponding with that gentleman’s delight at 

tting rid of him was Mr. Slocdolager’s dismay at his appearance, for 

ly satisfied that Oxford was the seat of fox-hunting as well as of all 
the other arts and sciences, Mr. Wyndey Waffles undertook to enlighten 
him and his huntsman on the mysteries of their calling, and “ Old Sloc,” 
as he was called, being a very silent man, while Mr. Waffles was a very 
noisy one, he was nearly talked deaf by him. ' 

Mr. Waffles was just in the heigh day of hot, rash, youthful indiscre- 
tion and extravagance. He had not the slightest idea of the value of 
money, and looked at the fortune he was so closely ap ing as per- 
fectly inexhaustible. His rooms, the most spacious and splendid at that 
most spacious and splendid hotel, the “ Imperial,” were filled with a pro- 
fusion of the most useless but costly articles. Jewellery without end, pic- 
tures innumerable, pictures that represented all sorts of imaginary sums 
of money, just as they represented all sorts of imaginary scenes, but whose 
real worth or genuineness would never be tested till the owner wanted to 
‘convert them.” We don’t know a more suspicious sign about a trades- 
man than having a profusion of pictures. 

“Sorry, sir, it isn’t quite convenient to cash a bill to so large an 
amount to-day; my correspondent in the city has just looked in for money, 
and rather reduced my balance below what it ought to be, but if half 
would do and a picture,” opening a door and leading the way into the 
back shop as he speaks, the walls of which are well studded with “ chef- 
d@ ceuvres,” “1 dare say we could deal.” 

Thus it was that Mr. Wyndey Wafiles had accumulated the stores of 
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paintings that stood face to face, and back to back, higgledy-piggledy, 


amid foils and masks, gloves, pets of the ballet and boxes of cigars in all 
parts and corners of the room. The jewellery was either got the same 
way or taken altogether upon credit ; and though he had at least thirty 


or 
sets of studs, rings and chains enough to manacle a convi.t, a watch for 
every day in the week and two for a Sunday, dressing-cases innumerable, 
each vieing with its neighbour in the costliness of its fittings, yet if the 
occa Be sent a “case” to one of her inferior myrmidons, and a j 
of Oxford tradesmen had been salva. tovtayiatem-ticenss hedctlay haa 
have returned a verdict that they were “ necessaries” for a young gent in 
Mr. Wafiles’ station of life. 
. .His wardrobe was of the same extensive and costly character. He 
had at least half a hundred weight of great coats, paletots, “ Nicolls,” 
“Palliums,” ‘ Australian wool over-coats,” and wrappers; some all. 
double-back stitched, strapped, bound and lined with horse sheeting, as 
if to defy the utmost fury of the elements, others again of a milder and 
more moderate nature, running out into the light airy gossamer for a 
summer's day. Some had great mother-o’+pearl buttons, as big as cheese 
plates, exhibiting game birds or foxes, or coaches-and-four, in ev 
variety of situation ; others without any buttons at all, looking as tho 
had been sent home from the tailor’s in a hurry. The present age 
is peculiarly fertile in nondescript garments, and Mr. Waffles was a 
liberal patron of them all. He was a real gentleman! He didn't 
haggle about price—not he. He never asked the price of anything. 
“ That’s a neat thingumbob,” he would say, puffing out a mouthful of 
smoke from his cigar, and poking at a short cut Tweed with his cane. 
“ Very neat, sir; would look remarkably well on you, sir,” replies the 
ulous snip. 
“Send me home half-a-dozen of them—(puff);—or, I say—(puff)— 
Cabbage, old boy—( puff )—I want some summer trousers—(puff ).” 
Cabbage, whose real name is “ Snooks,” bows very low, with, 
“If you please, sir.” 
“ Ah—(puff)—I can’t stay to choose them—(puff)—a dozen pair of 
ducks—( puff ).” 
Woflean " ra “ity f. youll (puff) fi 
affies.—‘* We —if youll put a—(puff)—fi’-pun-note— 
(puff )—into the a laieal each of the other pair.” : 
So with hats, so with boots, so with spurs, so with gloves, so with 


It may be asked how the dry-nurse stood all this? The dry-nurse 
knew nothing at all about it. Mr. Wyndey Waffles had an allowance, 
of course, which, with what he raised by way of mortgage, or doceur, 
from the tradesmen, served to keep him in pocket-money, and all the 
rest was “tick.” He seemed to have unlimited tick ; and as if tick 
by what it fed upon, the more he got, the more they wished him to take. 

time, the honest tradesmen knew was fast coming, when the ‘iron- 
fisted “ accountant-general” would have to disgorge a heap of money, 
and why should they trouble a young gent in want of a dozen shirts with 
a “reference to the master,” to inquire if he needed them, and possibl 
raise an argument among learned counsel whether they should be pai 
or white, or have worked fronts or plain ones. Far be it from ees to 
do anything of the sort! 
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And now having glanced at this extensive wardrobe, it is, perhaps, 
about time that we were describing the owner of it. This is not quite 
80 a done, for it must be apparent to every one that a man will look 
very different, strutting with a cigar in his mouth, and his hands thrust 
in the front pockets of a straight, square-built, up-standing, big-button’d 
drab coat, lined with flannel, to what he will walking along in a Christian- 
like cut-a-way, or a plain frock. Mr. Waffles, though te occasionally 
affected the “ tiger,” was, in reality, a swell. Indeed, all the trinkets, orna- 
ments, perfume, jewellery, and dressing-cases, show that. Indeed, he was 
more than a swell ; he was a lady-killer—at least, young ladies, or their 
mamma's, were always considering “that he had used them extremely ill.” 
But our readers must not allow that observation to prejudice Mr. Waftles, 
for we all know upon what extremely slight foundations some young 
ladies consider themselves “ill-used ;” and it is quite misfortune enough 
for a man to have such a terrible determination of words as Mr. Waftles 
had, without being called upon to marry all the girls upon whom the 
words might happen to flow. But to his person. 

Mr. Wafiles was quite a “pretty man.” Tallish, slim, and slight, 
with long curly light hair, pink and white complexion, visionary whiskers, 
and a tendency to moustache that could best be seen sideways. He 
had light blue eyes; indeed, his features generally were good, but 
expressive of little beyond great good humour. In dress, as we said 
before, he was both smart and various; indeed, we feel a difficulty in 
fixing him in any particular costume, so frequent and opposite were his 
changes. Ile had coats of every cut and colour. Sometimes he was 
the racing man with a bright-button’d Newmarket brown cut-away, and 
white cord-trousers, with drab cloth-boots ; anon, he would be the officer, 
and shine forth in a fancy forage cap, cocked jauntily over a profusion of 
well-waxed curls, a richly-braided surtout, with military over-alls strapped 
down over highly-varnished boots, whose hypocritical heels would sport 
a pair of large rowelled, long-necked, ringing, brass spurs. Sometimes 
he was a Jack tar, with a little glazed hat, a once round tye, a checked 
shirt, a blue jacket, roomy trousers, and broad-stringed pumps ; and 
before the admiring ladies had well digested him in that dress, he would 
be seen cantering away on a long-tailed white barb, in a pea-green 
duck-hunter, with cream-coloured leather and rose-tinted tops. He was 


“ All things by turns, and nothing long.” 


Such was the gentleman elected to succeed the silent, matter-of-fact 
Mr. Slocdolager in the important office of Master of the Laverick Wells 
Hunt; and whatever may be the merits of either—upon which we pass 
no opinion—it cannot be denied that they were essentially different. 
Mr. Mosicleges was a man of few words, and not at all a ladies’ man. 
He could not even talk when he was crammed with wine, and though he 
could hold a good quantity, people soon found out they might just as 
well pour it into a jug as down his throat, so gave up asking him out. 
He was a man of few coats, as well as of few words; one on, and one 
off, being the extent of his wardrobe. His scarlet was growing plum- 
colour, and the rest of his hunting-costume has been already glanced at. 
He lodged above ‘Smallbones, the veterinary-surgeon, in a little back 
street, where he lived in the quietest way, dining when he came in from 
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unting,—dressing, or rather changing, only when he was wet, huntin 
a foe again ee his brandy-and-water, ‘esd bundling off to bed sie 
before many of his “field” had left the dining-room. He was little 
better than a better sort of huntsman. 

Wyndey Waffles, as we said before, had made himself conspicuous 
towards the close of Mr. Slocdolager’s reign, chiefly by his dashin 
costume, his reckless riding, and his off-hand way of blowing up an 
slanging people. 

Indeed, a stranger would have taken him for the master, a delusion 
that was heightened by his riding with a formidable-looking sherry-case, 
in the shape of a horn, at his saddle. Save when engaged in sucking 
this, his tongue was never at fault. It was jabber, jabber, jabber; 
chatter, chatter, chatter ; prattle, prattle, prattle ; occasionally about some- 
thing, oftener about nothing, but in cover or out, stiff country or a iy 
trotting or galloping, wet day or dry, good scenting day or bad, 
Waffles’ clapper never was at rest. Like all noisy chaps, too, he could 
not bear any one to make a noise but himself. In furtherance of this, 
he called in the aid of his Oxfordshire rhetorick. He would holloo at 
people, designating them by some peculiarity that he thought he could 
wriggle out of, if necessary, instead of attacking them by name. Thus, 
if a man spoke, or pl himself where Waffles thought he ought not 
to be (that is to say, any where but where Waffles was himself), he 
would exclaim, “Pray, sir, hold your tongue!—you, sir!—no, sir, not 
you—the man that speaks as if he had a brush in hie throat !”—or, “ Do 
come away, sir !—you, sir !—the man in the mushroom-looking hat !”—or, 
“that gentleman in the parsimonious boots!” looking at some one with 

narrow tops. 

Still he was a rattling, good-natured, harum-scarum fellow; and 
masterships of hounds, and memberships of Parliament—all expensive 
anti-money-making concerns, indeed—being things that most men are 
anxious to foist upon their friends, Mr. Waffles’ big talk and inter- 
ference in the field procured him the honour of the first refusal. Not 
that he was the man to refuse, for he jumped at the offer, and, as he 
would be of age before the season came round, and would have got all 
his money out of Chancery, he disdained to talk about a subscription, and 
boldly took them as his own. He then became a very important per- 
sonage at Laverick Wells. 

Not but that he had always been a most important personage among 
the ladies, but as the men couldn’t marry him, why, of course, they ran 
him down. It used to be, “ Look at that d——d dandified ass, Waffles, 
I declare the sight of him makes me sick ;” or, ‘“ What a barber's ap- 
prentice that fellow is, with his ringlets all smeared with Macassar.” 

Now it was Waffles this, Waffles that, “‘ Who dines with Waffles ?” 
“ Waffles is the dest fellow under the sun! By Jingo, J know no such 
man as Waffles!” “ Most deserving young man!” 

In arriving at this conclusion, their judgment was greatly assisted by 
the magnificent way he went to work. Old Tom Towler, the whip, who 
had toiled at his calling for twenty long years on fifty pounds and what 
he could “pick up,” was advanced to a hundred and fifty, with a couple 
of men under him. Instead of riding worn-out, tumble-down, twenty- 
pound screws, he was mounted on hundred-guinea horses, for which t 
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dealers were to have a couple of hundred, when they were paid. Every 
thing was in the same proportion. 

Mr. Waffles’ succession to the hunt made a great commotion among 
the fair—many elegant and interesting young ladies, who had been going 
on the pious tack against the Ranatel Solomon Winkeyes, the popular 
bachelor-preacher of St. Margaret’s, teaching in his schools, distributing 
his tracts, and collecting the penny subscriptions for his clothing club, 
now took to riding in fan-tailed habits and feathered hats, and talking 
about leaping a hunting, and riding over rails. Mr. Waffles had a 
pound of hat-strings sent him in a week, and muffatees innumerable. 
Some, we are sorry to say, worked him cigar-cases. He, in return, 
having expended a vast of toil and ingenuity in inventing a “ button,” 
now had several dozen of them worked up into brooches, which he scattered 
about with a liberal hand. It was not one of your matter-of-fact story- 
telling buttons—a fox with ‘‘ Tatuy-nHo,” or a fox’s head grinning in 

im death—making a red coat look like a miniature butcher’s shamble, 
But it was one of your queer twisting lettered concerns, that may pass 
either for a military button, or a naval button, or a club button, or even 
for a livery button. The letters, two W's, were so skilfully entwined, that 
even a compositor—and compositors are people who can read almost any 
thing—would have been puzzled to decypher it. The letters were gilt, 
rivetted on steel, and the wearers of the button-brooches were very soon 
dubbed by the non-recipients, “‘ Mr. Wyndey Waffles’ sheep.” 

A fine button naturally requires a fine coat to put it on, and many 
were the consultations and propositions as to what it should be. Mr. 
Slocdolager had done nothing in the decorative department, and many 
thought the failure of funds was a good deal attributable to that fact. 
Mr. Waffles was not the man to lose an opportunity of adding another 


costume to his wardrobe, and after an infinity of trouble, and trials of 


almost all the colours of the rainbow, he at length settled the foilowing 
uniform, which, at least, had the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
The morning, or hunt coat, was to be scarlet, with a cream-coloured col- 
lar and cuffs; and the evening, or dress-coat, was to be cream-colour, 
with a scarlet collar and cuffs, and scarlet silk facings and linings, look- 
ing as if the wearer had turned the morning one inside out. Waistcoats, 
and other articles of dress, were left to the choice of the wearer, expe- 
rience having proved that they are articles it is impossible to legislate 
upon with any effect. 

The old ladies, God bless their disinterested hearts, alone looked on 
the hound freak with other than feelings of approbation. 

They thought it a pity he should take them. They wished he mightn’t 
injure himself—hounds were expensive things—led to habits of irregula- 
rity—should be sorry to see such a nice young man as Mr. Waffles led 
astray—not that it would make any difference to them, but (looking 
significantly at their daughters). No fox had been hunted by more hounds 
than Wyndey Waffles had been by the ladies; but though he had chatted 
and prattled with fifty fair maids—any one of whom he might have found 
difficult to resist, if “ pinned” single-handed by, in a country house,—yet 
the multiplicity of assailants pone wer neutralised each other, and verified 
the truth of the adage about “ safety in a crowd.” 

If pretty lisping, Miss Wordsworth thought she had shot an arrow home 
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his heart over night, a fresh smile and dart from little Mary O 8 
‘eatores extracted it in the morning, and made him think of her She 
commanding figure and noble air of the Honourable Miss Letitia Amelia 
Susannah Jemimah de Jenkins, in all the elegance of first-rate millinery 
and dressmakership, drove her completely from his mind, to be in turn 

by some one more bewitching. Mr. Waffles was reputed to be 
made of money, and he went at it as though he thought it utterly impos- 
sible to get through it. He was greatly aided in his endeavours by the 
fact of its being all in the funds—a great convenience to the spendthrift. 
It keeps him constantly in cash, and enables him to “cut and come again” 
as quick as ever he likes. Land is not half so accommodating ; neither 
money on mortgage. What with time spent in investigating a title, or 
giving notice to “ pay in,” an industrious man wants a second loan by the 
time, or perhaps before he gets the first. Acres are not easy of conver- 
sion, and the mere fact of wanting to sell implies a deficiency somewhere. 
With money in the funds, a man has nothing to do but lodge a power of 
sale with his broker, and write up for four or five thousand pounds, just as 
he would write to his bootmaker for four or five pairs of boots, the only 
difference being, that in all probability the money would be down long 
before the boots. Then, with money in the funds, « man keeps up his 
credit to the far end—the last thousand telling no more tales than the 
first, and making just as good a show. 

We are almost afraid to say, lest we might be supposed to be compro- 
mising the credit of this most veracious Magazine, what Mr. Waffles’ 
means were, but we really believe, at the time he came of age, that he 
had 100,000/. in the funds, which were nearly at “ par’—a term ex- 
pressive of each hundred being worth a hundred, and not eighty-nine 
or ninety pounds as is now the case, which makes a considerable dif- 
ference in the melting. Nowa real bond fide 100,000/. always counts 
as three in common parlance, which latter sum would yield a aor in- 
come than gilds the horizon of the most mercenary mother's mind, say 
ten thousand a-year, which we believe is generally allowed to be 
“y—d—_a—ry handsome.” 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Waffles was such a hero. Another great 
recommendation about him was, that he had not had time to be much 
rer Many of the young men of fortune that appear upon town have 
ost half their feathers on the race-course or the gaming-table before the 
ladies get a chance at them; but here was a nice fresh-coloured youth, 
with all his downy verdure full upon him. It takes a vast of clothes, even 
at Oxford prices, to come to a thousand pounds, and if we allow four or 
five thousand for his other extravagancies, he could not have done much 
harm to a hundred thousand. 

Our friend soon finding that he was “cock of the walk,” had no notion 
of exchanging his greatness for the nothingness of London, and, save 
pong up oceasionally to see about opening the flood-gates of his fortune, 
€ spent nearly the whole summer at Laverick Wells. A fine season it 
was, too—the finest season the Wells had ever known. The continent 
being closed against al! but gentlemen running away from their creditors, 
a breed that is very difficult to stop, when at length the long London 
“Season came to a close, there was a rush of rank and fashion to the 
English watering-places, quite unparalleled in the “recollection of the 
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oldest inhabitant” of each place. There were blooming widows in 
every stage of grief and woe, from the becoming cap to the fashionable 
corset and ball flounce—widows who would never forget the dear de- 
ceased, or think of any other man—wunless he had at least five thousand 
a year. Lovely girls, who didn’t care a farthing if the man was “ on] 
handsome ;” and smiling mammas “egging them on,” who would 
very different when np came to the horrid £.s.d. And this mercantile 
expression leads us to the observation that we know nothing so dissimilar 
as a trading town and a watering-place. In the one, all is bustle, hurry, 
and activity ; in the other, people don’t seem to know what to do to get 
through the day. The city and west-end present somewhat of the 
contrast, but not to the extent of manufacturing or sea-port towns and 
watering-places. Bathing-places are a shade better than watering-places 
in the way of occupation, for people can sit staring at the sea, counting the 
ships, or polishing their nails with a shell, whereas at watering-places, they 
have generally little to do but stare at and talk of each other, and mark the 

rogress of the day, by alternately drinking at the wells, eating at the 

otels, and wandering between the library and the railway-station. 
The ladies get on better, for where there are ladies there are always 
fine shops, and what between turning over the goods, and sweeping the 
streets with their trains, making calls, arranging partners for balls, and 
so on, they get through their time very pleasantly ; but what is “life” to 
them is often death to the men. 


CuaptTer VI. 


AnD now, after this long hare-hunting circumbendibus, it is about time 
that we were returning to our friend Mr. y Sponge. Our readers will 
recollect that Mr. Sponge took a couple of hack hunters on “ sale or re- 
turn,”’ as the booksellers say, and where he should exercise their agility was 
the next consideration. The flattering accounts he read in the papers of 
the distinguished company assembled at Laverick Wells, together with 
details of the princely magnificence of the wealthy commoner, Mr. 
Wyndey Waffles, who appeared to entertain all the world at dinner after 
each day's hunting, made Mr. Soapey Sponge think it would be a very 
likely a to suit him. Accordingly, thither he despatched Mr. Leather 
with the redoubtable horses by the road, intending to follow in as many 
hours by the rail as it took them days to trudge on foot. 

Railways have helped hunting as well as other things; and it is but 
fair to the railway monarch to acknowledge that he has shown himself a 
friend to this, the noblest of British sports. On many lines he allows 
sportsmen to go and return with their horses for one fare, and thanks to 
the rail, a man can glide down into the-grass “sheers,” as Mr. Buckram 
calls them, with as little trouble, and in as short a time, as it took him to 
accomplish a meet at Croydon, or the Magpies at Staines. But to our 
groom and horses. 

Mr. Sponge was too good a judge to disfigure the horses with the 
miserable, pulpy, weather-bleached job-saddles and bridles of “ livery,” 
but had them properly turned out with well-made, slightly-worn Lon- 
don ones of his own, and nice, warm brown woollen rugs, below broadly- 
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pound, blue-and-white-striped sheeting, with richly-braided lettering, and 
blue and white cordings. A good saddle and bridle makes a difference of 
ten pounds in the looks of almost any horse. There is no need because 
a man rides a hack-horse, to proclaim it to all the world; a fact that 
few hack-horse letters seem to be aware of. Perhaps, indeed, they 
think to advertise them by means of their inferior appointments. 

_ Leather, too, did his best to keep up appearances, and turned out in a 
very stud-groomish-looking, basket-button’d, brown cut-away, with a 
clean striped vest, ample white cravat, drab breeches and boots, that 
looked as though they had brushed through a few bullfinches; and so 
they had, but not with Leather’s legs in them, for he had bought them 
second-hand of a pad groom in distress. His hands were encased in 
cat’s-skin sable gloves, showing that he was a gentleman who liked to 
be comfortable. ‘Thus accoutred, he rode down Broad Street at Laverick 
Wells, looking like a fine, faithful old family servant, with a slight 
scorbutic affection of the nose. He had everything correctly arranged 
in true sporting marching order. The collar-shanks were neatly coiled 
under the headstalls, the clothing tightly rolled and balanced above the 
little saddle-bags on the led horse, “ Multum in Pavo’s” back, with the 
story-telling whip sticking through the roller. 

Leather arrived at Laverick Wells just as the first shades of a 
November night were drawing on, and anxious mammas and careful 
chaperones were separating their fair charges from their respective 
admirers and the dreaded night air, leaving the streets to the gas-light 
men and youths “ who love the moon.” The girls having been with- 
drawn, licentious youths linked arms, and bore down the broad pavé, 
quizzing this person, laughing at that, and staring the pin-stickers and 
straw-chippers out of countenance. 

“ Here’s an arrival !” exclaimed one. ‘ Dash my buttons, who have 
we here ?” said another, as Leather hove in sight. “ That’s not a bad 
like horse,” observed a third. “ Bid him five pounds for it for me,” re- 
joined a fourth. 

“Tl go your halves,” observed the first speaker, as Leather came 
alongside of them with the horses. 

“TI say, old Bardolph! who do them ’ere quadrupeds belong to ?” 
asked he, taking a scented cigar out of his mouth. 

Leather, though as impudent a dog as any of them, and far more 
than a match for the best of them at a tournament of slang, being on his 

referment, thought it best to be civil, and replied, with a touch of his 

t, that they were “ Mr. Sponge’s.” 

“Ah! old sponge biscuits !—J know him!” exclaimed a youth in a 
Tweed wrapper. ‘ My father married his aunt. Give my love to him, 
and tell him to breakfast with me at six in the morning—he! he! he!” 

“I say, old boy, that copper-coloured quadruped hasn’t got all his 
shoes on before,” squeaked a childish voice, now raised for the first 
time. 

“ That's intended, governor,” growled Leather, riding on, indignant 
at the idea of any one attempting to “ sell him” with one of the oldest 
of the old stable jokes. So Leather passed on through the now splen- 
didly lit up streets, the large plate-glass windowed shops, radiant with 
gas, exhibiting rich, many-coloured velvets, silver gauzes, ribbons with- 
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out end, fancy flowers, elegant shawls labelled “‘ Very chaste,” “ Pa. 
tronised by me ap “ Quite the go!” and white kid-gloves in such 
profusion that seemed to be a pair for every person in the place. A 
perfect flood of gas seemed to revel in the town. 

Mr. Leather established himself at the “ Eclipse Livery and Bait Sta- 
bles,” in Pegasus Street, or Peg Street as it is generally called, where he 
enacted the character of stud-groom to perfection, doing nothing himself, 
but seeing that others did his work, and strutting consequentially with 
the corn-sieves at feeding time. 

After Leather’s long London experience, it is natural to suppose 
that he would not be long in falling in with some old acquaintance 
at a place like the “ Wells,” and the first night fortunately brought him 
in contact with a couple of grooms who had had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance when in all the radiance of his glass-blown wigged prosperity 
as body-coachman to the Duke of Dazzleton, and who knew nothing of 
the treadmill, or his subsequent career. This introduction served with 
his own easy assurance, and the deference country servants always pay to 
London ones, at once to give him standing, and it is creditable to the 
etiquette of servitude to say, that on joining the “ Mutton-chop and 
Mealy-potato Club,” at the Cat and Bagpipes, on the second night after 
his arrival, the whole club rose to receive him on entering, and placed 
him in the post of honour, on the right of the president. 

He was very soon quite at home with the whole of them, and ready to 
tell any thing he knew of the great families in which he had lived. Of 
course, he abused the duke’s place, and said he had been obliged to give 
him “hup” at last, bein’ quite an unpossible man to live with ; indeed, 
his only wonder was, that he had been able to put hup with him so long.” 
The duchess was a “ good cretur,” he said, and, indeed, it was mainly on 
her account that he stayed, but as to the duke, he was—every thing that 
was bad, in short. 

Soapey Sponge, on the other hand, had no reason to complain of the 
colours in which his stud-groom painted him. Instead of being the 
shirtless strapper of a couple of vicious hack hunters, Leather made him- 
self out to be the general superintendent of the opulent owner of a large 
stud. The exact number varied with the number of glasses of grog 
Leather had taken, but he never had less than a dozen, and sometimes as 
many as twenty hunters under his care. These, he said, were planted 
all over the kingdom; some at Melton, to “unt with the Quorn;” 
some at Northampton, to “ unt with the Pytchley ;” some at Lincoln, to 
“unt with Lord Enry ;” and some at Louth, to “ unt with’—he didn’t 
know who. What a fine, flattering, well-spoken world this is, when the 
np can raise his own consequence by our elevation! One would 
think that “envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” had gone to 
California: A weak-minded man might have his head turned by hear- 
ing the description given of him by his friends. But hark to the same 
party on what mariners call the running-down tack !—when either his 
own importance is not involved, or dire offence makes it worth his while 
“to cut off his nose to spite his face.” No one would recognise the 
portrait then drawn as one of the same individual. 

Mr. Leather, as we said before, was in the laudatory strain, but, like 
many indiscreet people, he overdid it. Not content with magnifying 
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the stud to the liberal extent already described, he must needs puff his 
master’s riding, and indulge in insinuations about “showing them 
all the way,” and so on. Now nothing “aggrawates” other grooms 
go much as this sort of threat, and few things travel quicker than these 
sort of vapourings to their masters’ ears. Indeed, we can only excuse 
the lengths to which Leather went, on the ground of his previous coach- 
ing career not having afforded him a due insight into the delicacies of 
the hunting stable ; it being remembered that he was only now actin 
stud-groom for the first time. However, be that as it may, he brew 
up a pretty storm, and the longer it raged the stronger it became. 

‘*Ord d——m ’ee!” exclaimed young Spareneck, the steeple-chase 
rider, bursting into Scorer’s billiard-room in the midst of a full gathering, 
who were looking on at a grand game of poule, “ord d——m ’ee ! there’s 
a fellow coming, Brown Soap or Windsor Soap, or soap of some sort or 
another, who swears by Jove that he'll take the shine out of us all, ‘ cwt us 
all down !” ”— 

“Tl play him for what he likes !” exclaimed the cool, coatless Captain 
Macer, striking his ball away for a cannon. 

“ Hang your play!” re lied Spareneck ; “ you're always thinking of 
play it’s hunting I’m talking of,” bringing his heavy silver-mounted 
jockey-whip a crack down his leg. 

_ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Sam Shortcut, who had been flattered 
into riding rather harder than he liked, and feared his pluck smight be 
put to the test. 

“What a ruffian !”—(puff)—observed Mr. Waffles, taking his cigar from 
his mouth as he sat on the bench, dressed as a racket-player, looking on 
atthe game. “ What a ruffian!” repeated he, laying the cigar down, as 
if for an oration; “ shouldn’t wonder, now,” continued he, “if he was 
such a fellow as old Sloc. By Jove, I remember when I first came into 
this country, we were getting away from Hatherton Gorse—that’s just 
beyond Old Growler, the miller’s,—the man, you know, I bought my 
bull-terrier of, —not Snap, but Pinch, the tirechaived one with the short 
tail, a capital dog for pinning a badger,—by Jove, if you’d seen the 
way he tackled with Tom Harrison, the greengrocer’s mastiff, and seen 
Tom with his antiquated silver-buckled shoes and upraised shillaleh,— 
and by Jove, that reminds me I left a bran new zephyr there the other 
night,—hope Tom hasn’t prigged it, but what I was going to tell you 
about was old Sloc,—well, old Sloc and I were getting away from the 
gorse,—he was riding that great yawning, hard-pulling brute of a 
chesnut, Jack-the-Giant-killer he called him—now doing penance in 
Bob Brownacre’s fly,—well, Jack required a ten-acre field to turn him 
in, and I was on my little handy, sprig-tailed bay that I could ride 
round my hat in a snaffle,—I wish I had him now, by Jove, for I’ve 
never been so carried since,—and I only gave the matter of fifty 
og for him,—at least, fifty and another old devil that had but three 
egs; well, old Sloc was up in his stirrups, grinning like grim death, 
and pulling at this great, tearing brute, whose head was in the air, and 

sprawling all over the country,—by Jove, it’s lucky there were no 

it-holes, or old Slock’s neck wasn’t worth five minutes’ purchase on 
that horse, for he seemed to have the knack of putting his feet every- 
where but where he ought, and certainly there can’t be a worse fault for 
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a horse than not looking where he’s going—at least, not for a hunter; 
in harness, you know, it don’t make so much matter,—and, by Jove, that 
me of a capital caricature I had in my rooms at of a fellow 


and, 
um ’s ball ’s to-ni and J 
. ne his curls ; “ eee 
what I was going to say was, old Sloc was sailing about the country on 
this raw-boned beast, who he was pulling nearly double to get the 
way hounds were turning, and I was sailing away at my ease, puffing 
a cigar just as if I was in an arm-chair, when seeing the extremities the 
old cock was in, I hallooed out,— 

“<T say, old boy, can I lend you a hand ?” 

“¢D—o—o—n’t teach year gr—r—r—n—dam to s—s—s—uck 
eggs I’ blurted out he, as his horse rolled him heavily on a headland.” 

“ Well, well, well, but where's the point,” inquired — Macer, 
who had been standing all this time, cue in hand, waiting to let the laugh 
— he made another stroke, “‘ where's the point ?” repeated he, 

“ is no point,” replied Mr. Waffles, drily, looking rather dis- 
comfited. 

“The point,” replied Mr. Spareneck, coming to his assistance, “ will 
be, that this haughty Philistine shalln’t ride roughshod over us.”’ 

“That he n't!” exclaimed Caingey Thornton, Mr. Waffles’ 
premier toady, and constant trencher-man. 

“Pil ride him!” rejoined Mr. Spareneck, jockeying his arms, and 
flourishing his whip as if he was at work. 

*“‘ His old brandy-nosed, frosty-whiskered trumpeter of a groom, says 
he’s coming down by the five o'clock train. I vote we go and give him 
a welcome— invite him to a steeple-chase by moonlight.” 

“TI vote we go and see him, at all events,” observed Frank Hoppey, 
laying down his cue and putting on his coat, adding, “I should like to 
see a man bold enough to beard a whole hunt—especially such a hunt 
as ours.” 

“Finish the game first,” observed Captain Macer, who had rather 
the best of it. 

“No, leave the balls as they are till we come back,” rejoined Ned 
Stringer; “we shall be late. See, it’s only ten éo, now,” continuad he, 
pointing to the time-piece above the fire; whereupon there was a putting 
away of cues, hurrying on of coats, seeking of =y sorting of sticks, 
and a general rush out of the room in favour of the railway station. 
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MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 
Parr II. 


In the modish acceptation of the term, “society” has assumed a cha- 
racter very peculiarly its own in this town of Sydney. Consisting almost 
entirely of native English people, cast together within the last twenty or 
thirty years, it still has much to sng it from the presiding circles 
of fashion and influence in any town of equal population in Great Britain, 
The suddenness of its structure, and the specific nature of its parts, re- 
quire only to be glanced at to explain the resulting phenomena. —— 
a garrison town, Sydney is not merely the ison town ; nor, though 

entrep6t of the Pacific, is it merely the commercial town. It is the 
seat of a Government ; and in an Australian colony “government” means 
a great deal more than it does with us in England, or even with our cen- 
tralising neighbours on the other side of ip ih as may be understood 
when it is known that the functions of “ His Excellency the Governor” 
range from the duties of royalty to the direction of the merest parish details. 
Thus Sydney is the residence of a small species of court; and the head- 
quarters of extensive civil, legal, and ecclesiastical administrations. As I 
have said on a former occasion, it is also the seat of the colonial legislature. 

Here then are elements in the composition of society not to be found 
in any English town of 50,000 inhabitants. A governor dispensin 
patronage and personal favour; an extensive bureaucracy; an ston 

ion of professional men—clerical and legal more especially; a 
BE comber of persons engaged in commercial pursuits, tn g accredited 
to the world as merchants; together with a sprinkling of naval and mili- 
tary men;—the majority Loong into a aga relatively to the rest of the 
population, greatly superior to any which they could have previously occu- 
pied ;—thecharacteristics of a society thus constituted would probably sug- 
gest themselves to those who are but moderately skilled in social anatomy. 

One finds in it a very unusual degree of intelligence—a somewhat 
Yankee “smartness” on every conceivable topic, political, religious, or 
financial —but also an unusual amount of gossipping and political malice. 
Nor, amidst a very respectable average of breeding, is one at much 
pains to detect the pretensions and the sensitive gentility of the upstart, 
or the servile zeal of the tuft-hunter. 

The head of this social system is, indeed, placed in “a peculiar posi- 
tion ;” and generally, I may say, that I know of no English gentleman 
more to be pitied he whose friends or whose merits have succeeded 
m obtaining for him the government of a colony. In nine cases out of 
ten he is a spoilt gentleman for life. The position in which he is placed 

iswholly unnatural. Extracted from a regiment, or a frigate, or an 
amiable circle of private friends, he is made for a few years the “myth” 
of a small a is approached with unaccustomed form and reverence ; 
and the wholesome freedom of his equals, the best corrective of public 
and private foibles, he is suddenly deprived of. : But not merely is he the 
symbol of power, he is the. actual administrator of his government. He 
is @ sovereign and minister in one ; and though both be in a small way, 
his relative dimensions are lost sight of, from his remoteness from t 
standard of real greatness. If he has to encounter a dangerous amount 
of servile flattery, he is also e to the full fury of colonial vitupera- 
tion, whenever his policy, or the policy of the minister under whom he 
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serves, shall happen to be of an unpopular character. And who does not 
know that precisely in an inverse ratio to the numbers and a eNO of 
@ community its press and its patriots are most keen at detecting a 
grievance, and most clamorous in denouncing it? Then our good 
governor feels called upon to steel himself against these attacks, en- 
couraging all that is contemptuous and disdainful in his disposition ; so 
that altogether a man with good natural qualities runs a fair chance of 
becoming thoroughly unbearable for the rest of his days. If he quarrels 
with his superiors in Downing-street (for superiors they are in fact, if 
not in strict constitutional etiquette), he returns home with his grievance, 
and becomes the button-holding bore we have the authority of Sir 
Francis Bond Head for saying, is the condition to which he is ever after 
condemned. These remarks, I should say, have here taken a wider 
reference, and are not to be limited to Australian governors alone. 

Apart, however, from the tone of Sydney society, matters are, in exter- 

nals, much the same as you find them among the middle classes of England. 
Perhaps somewhat more of personal luxury is affected; but twelve months 
after the polka was invented i in Europe, it was the rage in the colony, and 
Monsieur Jullien is as popular there as he is in the United Kingdom. 

The Queen’s birth-day is a great occasion in this antipodean city. It 
is truly a “ gaudy” day. The governor holds a levee in the morning, as 
her Majesty's representative, and invites every presentable person livin 
within a day’s journey of the capital to a monster ball in the evening. Both 
ball and levee are worth seeing, and, perhaps, worth a cursory description. 

The ceremonies of the day are generally commenced by a review of 
all the troops in garrison, which over, the first. symptom of preparation 
for the levee is seen, in the march of a guard of honour to the govern- 
ment house. As the appointed hour draws near, the streets become 
thronged with gentlemen in full dress, looking conscious of their strange 
appearance. Soon after, every carriage and cab is in requisition, and is 
seen cutting away for the scene of ceremony. Loyal old settlers come 
up to town from their distant homes, encouraged in this yearly homage 
by their wives and daughters, who would be scandalised not to assist at 
the ball and supper in the evening. 

You enter Government-house, and! there you are in a crush of many 
hundreds. In good time, and after exercising (se defendendo) some of 
that activity which secures a man an entrance into the pit of a London 
theatre, you work your way into the presence-chamber. There you have 
a galaxy of colonial splendour. The Queen’s representative stands con- 
fessed, supported by generals, colonels, bishops, judges, executive coun- 
cillors, secretaries, and the blue-robed Mayor of Sydne aforesaid. His 
excellency, like a man of sense, has bespoken all his blandness for the 
occasion, and is ready to receive all very graciously. Then pass by long 
files of the colonial gentry and clergy, and military and naval officers, 
each making his obeisance to the great man as he s, until the whole 
crowd is exhausted: and the ceremony is ended. Next morning the 
daily newspaper of the colony chronicles with alphabetical regularity the 
name of every person present on the occasion. We promise you it is 
rather mauvais ton not to rs to in this register of loyalty and courtli- 
ness. Even gentlemen, who deem it proper to be bitterly opposed to the 
personal governor, esteem it a paramount duty to bow to the abstract 
royalty of which he is the temporary representative. 

The ball in the evening is a very gay and crowded affair. It has 
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been the talk of all the budding young ladies for the month before, and 
its incidents form the topic for the month thereafter. The outlay it 
occasions enters regularly into the caiculations of the Sydney trades- 
folk, and probably tends to derange the general “ balance of trade;” and 
certainly strangers are not a little struck with the costliness of the attire 
in which the ladies are wont to appear. That knot of French naval 
officers whom you may observe, are in a state of respectful wonderment. 
Two years have gone by since they left Brest harbour, and since then 
they have been cruising in the South Seas, cultivating friendly relations 
with the cannibals ; and suddenly the scene is changed into this glitter- 
ing gala of European civilisation. And if the fair colonists do not ex- 
hibit the éoilette irréprochable of Parisian life, they may still, under the 
circumstances, be objects of special admiration to the chivalric gentlemen 
of the French marine. See with what enthusiasm, grave withal in its 
manifestation, after the manner of their nation, those aiguilletted as- 
pirants rush into the waltz. They are bringing up arrears, evidently; 
and also laying in a stock of dancing for the next twelve months. The 
have lost not an atom of their politeness by their intercourse with Tahi- 
tians, Owhyeans, and Tongatabooans, and listen with profound respect to 
the Anglo-Australian French, and only laugh at their own English. It 
was on some such occasion that I tried to draw out Monsieur le Com- 
mandant, a broad-beamed elderly capitaine-de-corvette, who appeared to 
have given up dancing himself, but to contemplate with serene pleasure 
the enjoyment which it afforded to his young officers. He was eloquent 
in praise of the gay scene before him, and ended his encomium with— 
“But you English do understand colonisation!” And Monsieur le Com- 
mandant had reasun ; for a better proof of successful colonisation was 
not tobe had. It argued money made as well as money expended. 

These birth-day affairs are not widely dissimilar to the extinct Lord 
Mayor's balls of London; though the rush for the custards is more 
decorous, and a man has no chance of losing the tails of his coat, as 
nearly happened to a friend of mine at the civic entertainment. But 
the very élite of society affect to contemn this annual re-union, and ridi- 
cule the ‘‘mixed” character of the company. So much, however, is this 
birth-day ball regarded as forming part of the political system of the 
colony, that there is a popular, and therefore, no doubt, very incorrect 
notion, that its expense is defrayed out of the British treasury. I sus- 
pect no such item as this can now-a-days be smuggled through, under 
any head of public expenditure ; but probably, if this should be fortunate 
enough to meet the economic eyes of Mr. Cobden, he may make a note 
of the matter, and in due season demand explanation. 

I should have noted, as forming a remarkable feature in society in 
Sydney, as throughout the colonial population, the religious divisions of 
its members—by which I mean its marked separation into different reli- 
gious communities. Settled as the country has been by English, Irish, 
and Scotch, what may be regarded as the three national religions of the 
United Kingdom have all taken root there, and flourish with an equality 
of rights and privileges; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, with an 
equal absence of any. Nevertheless, the three Churches have not yet 
agreed to differ on doctrinal points. There is usually a standing con- 
troversy between Rome and Geneva; and eicacieaally the conflict is 
varied by each taking a turn with the Anglican. I am not aware that 
any frvit results from these theological exercises but ill-will. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the only in the colony in whose 
favour the lordl style has been are the prelates of the Churches 
of England and Rome. I am not among those who would deny to the 
notables of a large and important eeclesiastical body, the personal distine- 
tions bestowed upon laymen of high station, according to the usages of 
their common country. What becomes, in the sentiment of modern 
times, a mere vei bal token of respect, may be applied to the bishop as well 
as the or the chief justice. But to transplant the sei ial style 
from Seeegiiti the Antipodes in favour of the Christian te alone, I 
must venture to regard both as an inconsistency and an impolicy. The 
concession as respects the Romish prelate is but of recent date, having been 
only made in the course of the past year by Lord . Butthe English 
bishop of Sydney has from the first been “ My Lord” by royal license. 

I remember noting, and I have heard others make the same remark, 
how frequently the Sydney gentry, and especially the clerical portion of 
it, took occasion to belord his lordship, as though determined to make the 
best of their sole opportunity to attune their voices to sounds so aristocra- 
tic. It is this sort of thing which goes to make the colonial prelate less of 
the Christian pastor than the great man—less the missionary bishop, which 
he ought to be, than a kind of extra member of our own lordly bench. 

Very lately the number of bishops in both Churches has been increased 
in the Australian colonies. The Anglican bishop at Sydney has been 
elevated to the rank of metropolitan, and three suffragan bishops appointed 
under him. And I believe three Catholic bishops have also been named 
to the different colonies of Port Phillip, South Australia, and Van Die- 
men’s Land, all subordinate to the archbishop at Sydney. 

There is little about Sydney of the present day that bespeaks its penal 
origin. It was very different, I learn, twenty years ago; when large 
gangs of convicts were seen marching through the streets, to and from 

ir daily toil, and every domestic servant, male and female, was a trans- 
ported offender. At that time, too, the “ Emancipist” class, as they 
were gently termed, were yet a powerful interest, looking at the free- 
settlers as invaders of the territory to which they had acquired a prescrip- 
tion. Some time before that, they had been quite in the ascendant ; and 
it required a stern, but honest, governor to put them in their right place. 
These folks are now either dead, or swamped into comparative insignifi- 
eance by the free people. 

At present, indeed, it is a common observation, that the New South 
Wales capital is more orderly than most garrison or sea-port towns. It 
has, however, a very efficient “Force,” formed somewhat upon the 
London model ; and some doughty magistrates to dispense the summary 
justice of the police court with great intrepidity and discretion. 

Here, then, we have Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, with 
its constitutional government, its law courts, its bishops, its fashionable 
society, its municipality, its mob, its politics, its commerce, its press, its 
theatres—where sixty years ago was the wild forest, and its only inhabi- 
tant the wildest of the sons of men. It is still a singular contemplation 
that this flourishing city oceupies four months of constant voyaging from 
the civilised world to arrive at; and that an hour’s brisk walk from the 
Australian senate-house will take you to a hundred scenes where Nature 
still exists as she has done from the days of the 

The juxta-position between the rudeness of aboriginal nature, and the 
transplanted civilisation of old Europe, was never so remarkably seen 88 
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in New South Wales at this moment. The ising commercial 
energies of Great Britain at ee stiles inlile ber bevensents 
maritime resources, have enabled her to give to her colonisation in these 
ions almost the magical effect of creation. But there is a singular 
feature with respect to that particular field of colonial enterprise now 
comprised in the Australian settlements, which I take to be the great 
cause of their prosperity; though I say this with a due sense of my own 
temerity in hazarding an opinion on such a subject. I allude to the 
gircumstance that there never before was a colony which so ically 
took advantage of what Nature has done towards the creation of wealth. 
None other, indeed, has had the like opportunities. Here are boundless 
ins, in a serene climate—no costly process of clearing and cultivation 

is needed to render them age pia A few thousands are origi 

nded in the importation of sheep, which, increasing in rapi 
sestrical progression, in half a gesintathian spread over , ad Kasten 
steppes. And then come the necessities and the wealth of an old densely 
‘and manufacturing country like England to give immediate 
to this great amount of production. May we not set it down as a 
that to insure marked success to our new colonies, their inhabi- 
tants must be able to produce raw products cheaply for the great Mother 
Country? This seems the way to intermingle the interests of Parent 
State and Colony, and to impart to the latter the succouring wealth of the 
former. The small colonisation, which consists in grubbing patches of 
cultivation, may consist with the comfort of small settlements, and the 
rude happiness of a few families. It neither makes new nations, nor 
adds to the wealth or or of old ones. 

Before quitting the metropolis of Australia I must advert to a scene, 
belonging to another phase of human existence, which I witnessed in its 
neighbourhood shortly before I left that part of the world. I had heard 
of the tribe of aboriginal natives, known as “ the Sydney tribe ;” and that 
it was now reduced (though at no time, I believe, very numerous) to four 
or five families—perhaps not twenty persons in the whole. But accounts 
were various ; and the existence of the tribe at all was a matter about 
which few people cared to give a second thought. I had, however, 
wished to see this relic of the old occupants of the locality, of the present 
aspect and appropriation of which I have here attempted a sketch ; and 
I accidentally fell upon them after this manner. I had been out boating 
with some friends, and we had a fancy, as the evening was still and hot, 
and what slight air there was being against us, as well as the tide, to 
land in a quiet bay, and fish from the rocks. The spot thus selected had 
not a vestige of the civilised world which was within five miles of us 
It was as it might have been thousands of years ago, when Egyptian 
mummies were living men. We had not been very long with our lines 
im the water, intent upon unsuccessful sport, when a flicker of light shot 
up on the other side of the Bay, and drew our attention to that quarter. 
A fire we saw was kindling, which soon grew large enough to reveal a 
party of natives, apparently just returned for the night to their huts, 
which, we could now see, were in the rear of the fire. While dividing 
attention between our uncaught fish and the native huts, we suddenly 

& woman’s voice — to the highest pitch, and continuing to 
exercise itself with a volubility so sustained and emphatic that no manner 
of doubt was left on the minds of our partythat a matrimonial squabble 
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was presen tly takin among the sa . We immediately voted 
her an aboriginal Mee On : i the 


. Caudle, and waited the issue with some curiosity, 
For ten minutes the vociferation continued unabated in vigour and 
vivacity, bespeaking a keen sense of unmerited wrong, and, no doubt, 
increased aggravation from the taciturnity of the party to whom these 
upbraidings were addressed. 

We were admiring the fortitude of the patient under this domestic 
infliction, when we heard distinctly the noise as of several smart blows— 
the man’s ire was at length roused! Never before was such a noise 
heard proceeding from lips of woman, civilised or savage. Her vocifera- 
tions grew more rapid than ever, louder than ever; in fact a shriek, yet 
still of distinctly articulated sounds. And at this rate she kept wagging 
her tongue for another five minutes. Then the bangs again, and the 
screams grew phrenzied. 

We at length thought ourselves bound to walk round the bay, to 
attempt a mediation abe the contending parties. When we ‘ow 
cantik ourselves we found the pair both hard at it, the man with a thick 
grass-tree stick, belabouring his “gin” in a way which would have killed 
any white woman, and she continuing her abuse with unrelaxed energy. 
The man on seeing us suspended his exercise ; when we held it judicious 
to attempt a little bounce, making some references to ‘the police,” a 
word well understood by the blacks. This had the desired effect on the 
man, who sulkily threw himself down by the embers of the fire ; but 
our intervention had scarcely produced this happy result, when her lady- 
ship began a volley of abuse against us! It was plainly a living example 
of Moliére’s Madame Sganarelle—an illustration of that profound in- 
sight into human nature which has truly made Moliére (in the critical 
formula) ‘a man for all ages and all nations.” 

Monsieur Robert.—* * * Peste soit le coquin, de battre ainsi sa femme! 

Martine.—Et je veux qu'il me batte, moi ! 

M. Robert.—Ah ; j'y consens de tout. mon coeur. 

* ~ er * 


Martine.— Mélez vous de vos affaires. 

M. Robert.—Je ne dis plus mot. 

Martine.— || me plait d étre battue. 

M. Robert.—D’accord, &c., &ce. 

We had nothing to do but with Monsieur Robert to say “d’accord ;” 
and laughing heartily at this unexpected turn of affairs, to walk away 
as quickly as consisted with our proper dignity. 

The best of it was that the woman seemed in no wise incommoded 
with the terrible drubbing inflicted on her, beyond the momentary pain 
it had occasioned. As we got round to our “ fishing-ground,”’ her tongue 
ceased to wag, and the native broil was at an end. We remarked that a 
dozen other blacks were there, quite quiet and unmoved. They were 
wiser than Monsieur Robert. 

This was, I was told by one of our party who had some knowledge of 
their haunts, and was able to identify one or two of the men, the last of 
the Sydney tribe. The best of the Australian aboriginals whom I have 
seen—and they have been those who, living in the far interior, have had 
little intercourse with, Europeans—have vm s been wretched people, 
taken as a whole ; but these were such deplorable objects that one’s com- 
miseration was unavoidably mixed with a sense of humiliation that they 
were human beings! The reader has now, it is hoped, some notion of 
Sydney and its inhabitants—here, also, is the last relic of the “ olden 
time,” when Sydney was not. 
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MR. GRAB’S ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF GOLD DUST IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


There lies your way, due west. 

Arter all it is no fable. El Dorado exists! 

This is not a mere newspaper announcement, respectable as that source 
of information may be, but a positive, downright fact, which we have de- 
rived the assurance of from an authority that admits of no contradiction, 
nothing more nor less, in short, than a letter from a very enterprising 
young gentleman who was one of the earliest to take advantage of an 
opportunity, which, in his case, actually proved a golden one. That our 
readers may believe, as readily as ourselves, we shall suppress nothing, — 
not even names or private affairs, being perfectly certain that the indi- 
viduals most concerned in the matter, will rather thank than reprove us for . 
giving publicity to the accompanying statement. 

The writer of the letter in question, is Mr. Baldwin Grab, the youngest 
son of Mr. Marmaduke Grab, of the respectable firm of Snatcher, Grab 
and Sharper, of Bedford Row, one of the very highest eminence in the 

rofession of the law. For reasons which it is not necessary here to enter 
into, the elder Mr. Grab was induced, about two or three years back, to 
send his boy Baldwin to complete his education in the United States ; all 
we need say on the subject is, that in doing so, that worthy attorney be- 
lieved he was adopting the course best calculated to advance his son’s in- 
terests and qualify him, in the most appropriate manner, for representing 
the house in which he was himself an active and efficient partner. It was 
whispered—but they were censorious people who said so—that a violent 
rsonal disagreement, which ended in what is vulgarly called “ being 
icked out of doors,” was the immediate cause of Mr. Baldwin Grab’s ex- 
triation ; but when we consider that, after his arrival in New York, he wrote 
ome for money (which his prudent sire refused to send him), and subse- 
rane maintained a correspondence, which has ended in a manner so satis- 
actory to all parties, we ma not hesitate to set down the story of the quarrel 
as a weak invention of the enemies of Mr. Grab senior, for (such is the tur- 
pitude of human nature) even that worthy man has encountered enmity 
in the course of his mild and amiable career. Besides, we are inclined to 
think more highly of Mr. Marmaduke Grab’s intellect than to suppose 
him capable of being swayed by personal resentment, self interest wen | 
the only weakness his most malicious friends could ever accuse him of. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Baldwin Grab continued, somehow or other, to make 
his way among the Down Easters ; but as the history of his earlier pro- 
ceedings in the New World is foreign to the present subject, we shall 
confine ourselves to his most recent adventures. ‘They are described in 
the following letter to his father. 
San Francisco, November 1, 1848. 
Dear Governor,—You will open your eyes rather wider than usual 
when you know where this comes from, and what it’s all about ; but the 
fact is, I’ve been to the “ diggins” and made a man of myself. When you 
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ve me the sack three year ago,* you little thought how soon I should 
fn it, or what with. But that’s neither here nor there; I’ve done the 
trick, no thanks to anybody but myself, and if I don’t come it strong from 
this time forth, why, as Brother Jonathan says, “it’s a pity !” 

You heard of the fire that cleared me out of my dry-goods’ store in 
Broad Way, New York, when I wrote to you to set me up again (which 

u never did, nor did I ever expect you would); and I sent you another 
letter to say how I'd flitted to Lexington, in Virginny, where I was trying 
my hand at the profession ; but further than that you know no more of 
my matters than I do of those of your last client ; not so much, for I can 
pretty well guess what has happened to him by this time. Well,—the law 
was no go to Lexington, for every man is his own lawyer there—no fools, 
though, for all that—soI shnedatdlatil into Old Kentuck, where I had more 
than one location, and brought up at last to Hopkinsville, in some clear- 
ings about a hundred miles from the Mississippi. Here I started a news- 

, the Hopkinsville Banner of Freedom, a free and independent 
journal, supported by public subscription and private contributions, and 
jenmiguandly the representative of every man’s opinions who chose to pay 
for making them known. 

This was rather a flourishing concern as long as it lasted, though in 
the course of my editorship of three months my life was five times 
attempted, in spite of my printed notice to correspondents that I kept a 
revolver in my office-desk ; but at last, having ventured to speak out on 
my own account—that is to say, to call in a few overdue subscriptions 
by name—I was set upon by the delinquent subscribers, t and 
feathered, and once more obliged to walk my chalks. I then went 
down Arkansaw way, and fixed myself to Arkopolis, where I had a call. 
You may laugh, governor, but i had. *Twasn’t one of your soapey, 
sneaking, Methody calls, but a regular Mormon screamer, Joe Smith 
raal grit. Mr. Peleg S. Lyman was my converter, from the state of 
Ohio ; he traded in a general way in rum, blankets, gunpowder, tobacco 
fixin’s, and dry goods of all sorts, mostly with the Osages, and did a pretty 
considerable stroke of business in the peltry line. A pious man was 
Peleg S. Lyman, and first opened my eyes to the sinful way in which I 
was living. 

“Where's the use,” said he to me, one evening, as he was sitting 
smoking on a table in front of his store, and whittling, with a penknife, 
all the while he was talking, “where’s the use of your wastin’ of your 
time and perilin’ of your precious soul a tryin’ to enlighten these here 
*tarnal natives with newspaper notions of liberty? What's the freedom 
of this world in comparison of the onboundedness of the next? What’s 
the j’yes of this here sublunary sphere to the j’yes of the New Jeru- 
salem ? I convene, stranger, that you're & swappin’ away your ever- 
lastin’ existence agin a wooden nutmig.” 

“ What would you have me do, Mr. Peleg,” asked I. “I don’t see 


oe 








* We trust this phrase will not be misinterpreted. The writer, in a truly filial 
spirit, simply alludes in figurative language to the blessing which Mr. Grab, like 
an ancient patriarch, bestowed on his son when he quitted the paternal mansion. 

+ It will be ived that Mr. Baldwin’s style is occasionally slightly tinged 
with ; but we have thought it better not to attempt to improve or 
tamper with the original. 
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any opening. I was bred to the law, and the law isn’t of much value 
where every man takes it into his own hands.” 

« The law,” returned Peleg, “is a pretty foundation for most thi 
With a proper knowledge of law a critter may whip his weight in wild 
cats, grin a ‘coon into fits, cow-hide the univarse, and stare creation out 
of face ; but there’s no call for him to practize it in the courts; let him 
take it into the buzzom of private life, and, mark my words, stranger, 
he'll make his account of it. Let the principles of law, as a 
understands ’em, govern his conduct day and night, and he’ll soon make 
a clearin’ of his own. As for a in’, there’s openins everywheres. 
We're not so far west here to Arkopolis that we mayn’t find more 
westerner parts yet. Now listen to me, stranger. I’ve taken a kinder 
fancy to you. | commiserate your poor soul, and am resolved to take 
it under my protection. You ain’t got much money I reckon. Well, I’m 

y spry that way; though ’tain’t altogether a fortin’ as lines this 
re store ; but I calkilate there's a way to make one out of it, kinder 
faster than drivin’ bargins with the Cherokees and Osages, and that is 
to camp out further away across the prairie. I’ve heard tell of astonishin’ 
doins to the Great Salt Lake, among my people the Mormons. If 
ur feelins has a heavenward turn, and you don’t object to the journey, 
Disevene it will be for your spiritual welfare as well as for your airthiy 
good to jine my little spekilation.” 
eed not trouble you, governor, with any more of Peleg’s arguments. 
I could see as plainly as he that he wanted some one to make the venture 
with him, though what that venture was he was too close to tell me. 

“Tf I was to let on all at once,” said he, when I questioned him rather 
narrowly on the subject, “ you'd be scarified out of your believable fakil- 
ties ; you’d think some everlastin’ water power was a sweepin’ you away 
along of it.”” So he left me to exercise my imagination, and make pre- 
parations for the journey. 

“Cash,” said Mr. Peleg S. Lyman, “ain't of no use in them parts ; 
what’s wanted is dry goods for barter and hardwares for use. Now, I 
can supply you with both from my stores: what dollars you have you 
can hand over to me, and I'll trade with you to the full amount in blan- 
kets and sperrit fixins, bread and pork doins in barrels,—spades, picks, 
and iron saucepans. Not a cent, stranger, will you be the wuss, as I 
hope for Pisgah,” 

I was not over anxious to part with all the coin I had managed to 
scrape together and get clear off with from Hopkinsville, but when I 
came to consider the nature of the country we were going to travel 
through, and what sort of a place we were bound for—Peleg S. Lyman 
having on one occasion partly let the cat out of the bag, when a little 
flushed with ram—I thought I couldn't do better than deal with him ; and 
I was the more readily induced to do so from being aware that if the store- 
keepers of Arkopolis prided themselves upon one thing more than another, 
it was in what they called fixin’ a stranger. As well, thought I, dance 
with a bear as dine with a wolf, so I gave Peleg the dollars and he a 

ied the goods. Of course I was taking care of my soul all the while, 

t as the subject had novelty to recommend it, I let Peleg talk on. 

Some other time time, tien I may tell you the sort of journey we 
had across the desert,—how we worked up to Jefferson, where we found 
a caravan of traders bound to Oregon, how we struck the old Missouri 
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track, following the course of the Platte River, and we wa between the 
forks, till we got tothe foot of the Rocky Mountains, how we contrived 
to cross them, and how we finally got to the Mormon settlement, It 
wasn’t the easiest life in the world, and I found when I got into the 
desert that I was little more my own master than if I had regularly taken 
service with Peleg as his help; for, —s the stores under his control, 
and being, moreover, something of the “ half-horse, half-alligator” breed, 
with a touch of the prairie buffalo in his composition, and a strongly- 
made raw-boned fellow withal, for whom I was no match in personal 
strength, I was obliged to knock under, and do his bidding without 
grumbling. All the property I had, except the beast I rode on, was 
under his charge ; there was no chance of getting away : a fellow might 
just as well have cast himself adrift, like a marine on a grating, in the 
middle of the Atlantic. Peleg S. Lyman always slept with one eye 
open, and could hit a trail as cleverly as a Pawnee Loup, so I put the 
best face on it I could and carried on, as the sailors say. 

When we parted company with the caravan at Biddle Lake, we turned 
our heads south, while the traders stood northward, inviting us at the 
same time not to go and bury ourselves in the salt desert, but come and 
pick up a living on the Columbia River, I could not but remark with 
an inward sense of satisfaction, the gleam of triumph that shone in the 
eyes of Peleg, as he pointed in the direction of the Mormon settlement, 
and said that his spirit yearned not for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

“Ride on, brethren!” exclaimed Peleg—“ ride on to the pleasant 
water-courses, where much fat and gladness abound. The vessels that 
are chosen must be filled—yea, with the fulness of plenty. The saints 
shall inherit the earth; they shall show a light to the nations, and much 
people shall flock to behold it. From the bowels of the earth shall come 
forth praise !”” 

The peltry-men shrugged their shoulders, and set down Peleg for ‘an 
everlastin’ crack-brained gonney ;” and with mutual contempt for each 
other’s prospects, the Mormon and the traders separated. 

“Them critters,” said Peleg, as we rode together along the banks of 
the White Mud River, which discharges itself into the Great Salt Lake 
—*“‘them critters ain't got no more sense than ‘possums. They think 
they’re goin’ to make their fortins, at the very time they’re turning their 
ne on the only way to ’em.” And he laughed in his quiet, dry way, as 
if he greatly enjoyed his own joke. 

The time was come, however, for him to speak out, for we were drawing 
near the district where the nature of our pursuits must speak for them- 
selves; and though Peleg had made himself a hard master instead of a 
companion, he was not, | began to find, so bad a fellow after all. He 
had, probably, learnt to appreciate my character; and you, governor, 
know what that is, for I flatter myself it’s not very unlike your own ? 
You are not much in the habit of consulting your mental laine. glass, 
but when you do, you see a face that’s not easily forgotten—ugly, but 
remarkable. 

** Mister Baldwin,” said Peleg, as we moved gently on—a shambling 
walk being the best pace our beasts could muster—“ what are your 
notions concernin’ of this here spekilation as you've jined in ?” 

* Before I tell you that,” I replied, “1 must first of all know what the 
speculation itself is,’”’ 
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Peleg pet. : 

“You hear them iron sarcepans a rattlin’ agin each other in the packs, 
don’t r?” 

| chink I do,” answered I. “T’ve had to tighten the cords round 
them re often.” 

“ Well continued Peleg, “I suppose they wants to git right out 


now. 

“What for?” said I ; “is there much to cook in these parts ?” 

Peleg grinned again. 

“There’s that to cook as you Britishers makes toothpicks on, as I’ve 
heerd tell ; we free-born Americans uses the prongs of forks for that 

, a whittling-knife, or the first thing handy.” 

“T can’t guess what you mean,” said I; “you must speak a little 

ner.” 

“ Then, squire,” said the Mormon, “ what do you think of gold?” 

“Gold!” I exclaimed—* cook gold—you must have lost your wits !” 

“If I have,” said he, “’taint you that’s found’em. What I tell you 
is a fact—it’s as true as everlastin’ natur. Did you think I was a-goin’ 

to hunt on this trail without knowin’ what sort of game was at the t’other 
end of it? I’m not such a’coon. Few knows it yet, though many will 
afore long; but there’s an Almighty power of gold in this country to be 
had for the trouble of stoopin’. I won’t say whether it was re-vealed at 
Nauvoo, or whether it wasn’t ; but the Mormons has got the secret, the 
and the Ingines, who don’t know the valley of it. We're a people what's 
blest, and our handyworks prospers.”’ 

Though I had had reason for suspecting that the ‘cute backwoodsman 
had not come on a fool’s errand, I was far from entertaining any idea of 
the real nature of his object; and it was some time before I could brin 
myself to believe that he was not poking fun intome. But what he said, 
with more particulars than there’s. any need for me to repeat, was full 
confirmed when we got to the settlement. There we saw the gold itself 
—gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold,” as the man says in the play 
—not glittering exactly, but dull, lumpish, and heavy, just the colour of 
sister Jane’s skin when she had the black jaundice, a kind of yellow, 
overlaid with dirt. 

I promise you it wasn’t long we staid in New Nauvoo, but as soon as 
we had swapped away a few tools for pretty nigh their weight in gold, off 
we set for the “ diggins ”—you'll have heard tell of them by this time. 
A blessed scramble we had till we got to the river Sacramento, 400 miles 
across a desert, salt enough, as Peleg said, to corn creation. Whenever 
any of the number dropped off, and died on the journey, Peleg consoled 
the rest by telling them they would serve as land-marks on the road back, 
in vase any returned that way; that their bodies were cured as well as 
their souls, with other remarks, which were, of course, extremely grati- 
fying. Well, at last we got to the “diggins,” and wouldn’t the firm 
have liked to have been there too! I think I see old Snatchem, with his 
hawk-nose, and long thin claws, jealous of the very dirt that sticks to 
his nails ; I fancy I behold Sharper, that cross between a London rat and 
& country fox, with the quick eye and astute smellers of the one, and the 
_Ted hair and stealthy pace of the other. I fancy him up to his knees in the 
ento, diving into every dark hole, and grinding his face against 
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ery stone, in search of gold dust ; and, pou oe most gr ey most grati- 


fying of all, I picture to m you, Governo mud, lanky 
unshaven, worn and w your black ~ rae torn to tg 


blue worsted stockin chad to shreds—your spectacles clouded with 
Tosh cad perspiration, wi stockings our elbows ven your shirt-sleeves tucked 
up to your shoulders, and J end tothe fi bend in your back, laying down 
to the work as if you’d been born to the task of grubbing up gold—as, 
indeed, you were, though in a different way. You couldn't work harder 
than you do now, and you'd all be less mischievous. 

Much the sort of thing that I’ve described in fancy’s sketch of the opera- 
tions of the firm, has been the daily business of Peleg S. Lmntiantoes 
son Baldwin Grab, since located in the diggins, about three months 
back. We're partners now in real earnest ; I'm no longer his help, as 
I was coming over the prairie ; but all we get we store in a cache, as 
the Canadians call an out-of-door savings-bank. The hardest thing to 
get is belly-timber; but that we manage to pi _ without paying for 
it, just waiting till the early birds have gone abroad to the pia tg and 
then making free with all we can lay our hands on. Sometimes we 
don’t go to the stream ourselves, but hunt in couples in the mountains, 
and if we meet a stranger with a well-lined blanket, as will sometimes 
happen, why Peleg’s bowie-knife, or my revolver, save him the trouble 
of carrying a useless weight of uncoined bullion about him. 

Peleg and I were calculating last night, in a rough way, how much 
we had made since we came to the diggins, and we settled that it 
wasn’t far short of 80,000 dollars a-piece. I have one lump of gold as 
big as an apple, with a nail driven through a hole in the middle, and 
I wear it for a breast-pin of an evening, when we smoke and driak 
swizzle, for mint-juleps or sherry-cobbler are not to be had. 

But we want hands ; and that’s the reason of my writing. Do what 
eaters: the firm can’t make in ten years as much as may be gathered 

in ten days, to say nothing of casualties, which are sure to 5 fall in 

the way of those who look out for them. Therefore, I recommend you 

to ship yourselves off, the whole lot, to this place; nobody will miss 

you except your clients, and they won't grieve over-much. As I’m a 

rich man now, you've only to mention my name when you land, and 

every attention will be paid you. Mind bring me out that six- 

bladed knife that you took from me when gaat came home from Birming- 

ham that time. Give my love to my brothers and sisters, and remember 
me tothe firm. Peleg desires “ kinder compliments.” 

Your dutiful son, 
BaLpwin GRAB. 


P.S. November 2.—That eternal scoundrel, Peleg S. Lyman, has 
robbed the cache—hasn’t left the worth of a cent. They say he’s gone 
up the San Joaquin. I’m after him. 





The Galveston Gazette of the 3rd of January, which has just reached 
us, contains, as we imagine, the sequel to the above narrative. In an 
article detailing the latest proceedings in California, we find that “ an 
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, named Grab, underwent the extreme penalty of Lynch law, 

for setting fire to a hut and suffocating the inmate, an eminent Mormon 

er, named Peleg S. Lyman. Grab was caught in the ruins, which 

revisited the next day for the sake of plunder, the unfortunate Mor- 

mon being supposed by the incendiary to possess a small quantity of gold. 

We have it from a quarter on which we can confidently rely, that not a 
grain of dust was discovered among M. Peleg S. Lyman’s remains.” 





We have ourselves read an advertisement in the Times, announcing 
that the good-will (if there be such a thing) of an eminent legal firm in 
Bedford Row, is to be disposed of, the members of it intending to “ ope- 
rate in another sphere.” We sincerely hope that the firm alluded to is 
not that of Messrs. Snatchem, Grab and Sharper, for if their operations 
are intended for California, we fear they will arrive too late. 








I CHARGE THEE TO REMEMBER. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


I. 

By the rushing of the waters 

Of our native mountain streams, 
Whose music long shall mingle 

With thy haunted midnight dreams— 
By the purple of those mountains— 

By the azure of that sky— 
By the everlasting shadows, 

Round the forest-trees that lie— 
By the paths we trod together, 

By the glade where first we met, 
Do i charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


II, 
By the softness of the morning, 
The glory of the noon— 
By the shining of the silver stars, 
The radiance of the moon— 
By the calm and tender twilight, 
The dropping summer showers— 
By the songs that glad the greenwood 
In the merry time of flowers— 
By the freshness of the greensward, 
With evening dew-drops wet, 
Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 
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Ill. 
By the wild and wintry tempest, 
The fierce autumnal breeze— 
By the howling of the storm-blast 
O’er those frozen northern seas— 
By wind, and frost, and darkness— 
By fragrance, light, and bloom— 
By summer’s wreath of beauty— 
By winter’s brow of gloom— 
By Earth, where flowers are springing— 
By Heaven, where stars are set, 
Do I bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


IV. 
By all those happy moments 
Whose memories thrill thee now— 
Memories which dim thy downcast eyes, 
And flush thy drooping brow ; 
Which quiver on thv false, false lip, 
And heave thy faithless breast, 
And long in that frail heart of thine 
Shall live in deep unrest— 
Memories beneath whose silent might 
Thy cheeks with tears are wet ; 
Do I bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


V. 

By love, with all its rapture, 
By love, with all its tears 

Its bliss so mixed with sorfow, 
Its hope so full of fears, 

Its passion and its anguish, 
Its wildness and its wo— 

By all that thou so well hast known, 
And never more mayst know— 

By the joys for ever past away, 
The dreams that linger yet, 

Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


VI. . 
Oh! false as thou hast been to me, 
False to thine own weak heart, 
Too deep a sadness thrills me now 
While thus, while éhus we part. 
Oh! by the love which outraged, 
Doth its own vengeance bring, 
By thine own guilt and my deep wrong 
And all our suffering, 
By weary life and welcome death, 
By shame, despair, regret, 
Do I bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 
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SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 


From essences unseen, celestial names, 
Enlight’ning spirits, and ministerial flames, 
Lift we our reason to that sovereign Cause, 
Who blessed the whole with life. 
Prior. 


ComMoN as is the opinion that the laws of Nature are immutable, a 
very superficial inquiry will prove that the axiom must be received with 
large exceptions and restrictions. We may presume the stars to have 
been formed and fixed in accordance with some general law; yet several, 
even in modern times, have followed the lost Pleiad, while new ones have 

; and as to the earth we inhabit, it seems to have been governed 
by no rule but that of incessant change, cum, 3 these mutations may, 
probably, be in accordance with some comprehensive and final scheme, 
the tendency of which we cannot even conjecture. Judging, however, 
by what we see and know, we should be justified in affirming that the 
distinguishing characteristic of Nature is her constant inconstancy, her 
endless transformations, her almost capricious abandonment of old forms, 
and her substitution of novelties in inexhaustible and infinite variety. 
Geological investigations and the exhumation of tropical products in 

lar regions lead to the conclusion that there must have been a change 
in the position of the earth with reference to the sun ; we know that sea 
and land have been, and still are, constantly changing places; while 
numerous fossil remains, those God-written revelations of an earlier 
world, incontestably prove that the whole Fauna and Flora of that period, 
with all their boundless and marvellous varieties, have passed away to be 
succeeded by new organisations equal in the diversity though not in the 
stupendous magnitude of their forms. It would seem, in fact, as if the 
rocess of creation had never ceased, and that the gradual extinction of 
Nature’s old offspring became necessary, in order to afford room for the 
new families which the prolific mother is constantly bringing forth. 
Even in our own days the Dodo and the Apteryx Australis are said to 
have become extinct : is it irrational to conclude that other beings have 
been called into existence to supply their place and eben in the 
enjoyment of life? Why may not every i be the birthday of a new 
animal or vegetable ? For my part, whenever I contemplate a flower or 
a quadruped recently imported from the antipodes, and affirmed to be a 
fresh discovery, the suggestion that it may in fact be a fresh creation, 
that it may have just been consecrated by the touch of Nature’s plastic 
hand, that it may be a new present from heaven to earth, exalts and 
hallows my admiration by infusing into it a feeling of reverence. The 
remark, that an undevout astronomer must be mad, is equally applicable 
to an irreligious naturalist. 

Of the formative power and infinite inventiveness displayed in the 
fossil Flora a faint notion may be formed, when we state that 300 species 
of plants haye already been discovered in the coal formations of Great 
Britain alone, extraordinary in their configurations, and exceeding the 
luxuriance of the present equatorial climes. Several of these, engraved 
in the 124th Number of the “ Art-Journal,” show that the plants and 
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flowers of the by-gone world, and whose orders are now extinct, must have 
rivalled in and variety the most beautiful existing products of 
our forests, fields, and “agora 

Still more signally do recent discoveries attest the prodigality of Na- 
ture in the ancient insect world. ‘ Recent microscopical investigations,” 
writes the celebrated Dr. Mantell, ‘have shown that a large proportion 
of our rocks and strata are composed of animalcules, millions of which 
are contained in a cubic inch of stone.” And it has been ascertained by 
the same accurate observer, that the chalk formation which constitutes 
so large a portion of the earth's crust, is an enormous ageregation of 
shells, so minute as to be singly invisible to the unassisted eye, though 
his microscope empowered him to trace, classify, and delineate them 
with perfect accuracy. Of these once-living atoms many varieties are 
detected, and nothing can be more graceful and diversified than the out- 
lines and markings which they present. As we know that every thing 
living is doomed to die, so may we now affirm that the whole superficies 
of the inanimate earth has once been alive, and that its different strata 
are a succession of countless catacombs. Yes—this fair globe with its 
over-arching sky is but a vast sepulchral vault. We live, and move, and 
have our being in a burial-ground, whose walls are the horizon, and the 
depths of whose crowded graves have not yet been fathomed ; and this 
world-cemetery is made beautiful and glorious, and its dust and ashes re- 
vivified by the fertilising processes of decay and death. From genera- 


tion to generation we 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again. 


Nor does nature, in more recent «xras, appear to have experienced the 
least exhaustion from the incessant exertion of her plastic inventions 
and undiminished fecundity. The hydro-oxygen microscope has revealed 
to us a crowd of animalcules in a drop of ditch-water; as many, but of 
totally different genera, have been detected in an equal quantity of sea- 
water ; earth is not less lavish of her vitality now than in the vigour of 
her younger cycles. Who can see the mysterious and magnificent boon 
of life conferred upon such myriads of animalcules, for unquestionable 
purposes of enjoyment, and not feel as deeply impressed by the bene- 
ficence as by the power of the Creator? 

Blind and benighted as we are, how can we duly appreciate the infinite 
range and inventiveness of the divine mind, when it is probable that we 
know not a moiety, perhaps not a tithe of the creation, the bounds of 
which are undergoing a constant enlargement in every direction with the 
improvement of our optical instruments? Astronomers find reason to 
conjecture that our solar system occupies a very subordinate station in the 
stupendous scheme of the universe, and that the unpenetrated vastitudes 
of space may be illumined by other suns, surrounded by planets of greater 
magnitude, and teeming with more profuse vitality than our own. One 
more advance in telescopic art, ok g a revelation of new celestial worlds 
may burst upon our astonished vision ; while a correspondent improvement 
of our microscopes may disclose to us myriads of fresh animalcules still 
more minute and various than any from which we have uplifted the veil 
that rendered them previously invisible. The imagination loses itself 
until “function is deat in surmise,” as we attempt to follow out 
the results involved in these bewildering conceptions. 
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To account for the miraculous precision with which such stupendous 
creations are regulated, it has been suggested that the infinitudes of time 
and space a constitute the sensorium of the Deity, whose omnipresence, 
combined with omnipotence and omniscience, will afford some clue to a 
mystery avowedly inscrutable, but the solution of which we may reverently 

pt to guess. A grand idea—so grand, indeed, that in the difficulty of 

inging it down to the level of human apprehension, it has found only a 

imited acceptance. From the paramount, the inconceivable magnitude 
wl importance of the operations constantly claiming the exercise of the 
divine mind, men hesitated to believe that its powers required to be simul- 
ously exerted upon all the petty details of each inhabited planet, upon 
the minute distinctions in the genera of an animalcule, or the varieties in 
the form and colouring of a weed. Reasoning from the analogy of human 
wernments, they imagined, that while the supreme autocratic authority 
irected and , ep the grander arrangements of the universe, the 
management of its inferior processes was delegated to subordinate minis- 
ters, whose various natures and attributes were adapted to the different 
duties with which they were intrusted. This notion, in the abstract, pre- 
sents nothing irrational, nothing inconsistent with the divine power and 
remacy. Remarkable is the fact, that all nations, in ancient as 
wall as modern times, have believed in the existence of supernatural beings, 
who exercised a direct influence upon mundane affairs, and whose func- 
tions rendered them the coadjutors, or, to speak more reverently, the 
agents of the Deity. 

Though there is nothing irreligious in this creed, it has led to a variety 
of fantastical and even impious superstitions. That the stars, those bright 
sentinels stationed around the throne of the Supreme, were also, though in 
a subordinate degree, administrators of his decrees, and exercised a direct 
influence upon human affairs, found wide credence in a very early age of 
the world, until it assumed a regular form, under the designation of Astro- 
logy. ‘This science of knaves for the deception of fools was divided into 
two branches, natural and judicial, the former regulating the physical 
effects of nature, the latter having reference to ant aaah and enduing 
its possessors, as they pretended, with a prophetical power. Superstitions 
have a marvellous tenacity of life, and simpletons are still found who be- 
lieve that the stars of their nativity are the inexorable Fates, who decide 
their whole future destiny, a comfortable doctrine in one respect, since it 
enables them to plead, in extenuation of their own follies and vices, that 
“ Their stars are more in fault than they.” 

Ata very early age, however, the spirit of Fatalism descended from the 
sky, and received incarnation either in an animal or human form. From 
& supposed analogy between certain productions of nature and some of 
their subordinate deities, the ancient Egyptian priests consecrated these 
objects, and such types were addressed by the vulgar as symbolised divini- 
tes, just as in other countries pictures aud statues receive the homage 
which should be reserved for the originals whom they represent. From 
this pregnant fount of idolatry sprang the twenty thousand deities of 
Greece and Rome, who were, nevertheless, supposed to be the represen- 
tatives of one supreme authority, by which they were deputed to superin- 
tend the various departments of nature, animate and inanimate, human, 
animal, and vegetable. So numerous an army of celestials could not 
only afford tutelary and administrative ceuiliens for hills and dales, 
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fountains, woods, and seas, but could supply a supernatural resident, 
under the title of the Genius Loci, for each individual locality. 

Northern nations, borrowing their mythol mostly from the 
Orientals, can lay’ little claim to originality ; but the invention of those 
fanciful beings, the sylphs and gnomes, which supplied the beautiful ma- 
chinery for Pope's ss - set of the Lock,” is attributed to the Rosicrucian 
philosophists,* who spread themselves over Germany towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. They maintained the existence of various ranks 
of supernaturals, divided into the two orders we have named, to whom 
separate and specific duties were ew the former executing their 
pleasant and beneficent offices as they hover in the air, while the latter 
often discharge their less amiable functions in mines and other depths of 
the subterranean world. In such abodes the “ Swart Fairy of the Mine” 
is still believed to exercise a favouring or malign influence in the reveal- 
ment or secretion of the ore. 

From’ the Peri of the Arabs, and other Orientals, has sprung the 
fantastical creation of our fairies, to whom we are indebted for the 
charming. and exquisitely romantic machinery of Shakspeare’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Even these imaginary sprites are supposed to 
be ministers of a higher power, and to perform a duty somewhat 
analogous to that of the Grecian nymphs who presided over woods, 
mountains, and springs. Fairy genealogies are difficult to trace, but we 
cannot help suspecting that the Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, who still 
haunts our villages, may be a dwarfed descendant from the Agatho-demon 
of Socrates. ‘The tiny elves, whose dances were supposed to make 
magic circles in the grass, were generally considered subservient to a 
superior authority, and to perform duties similar to those rendered to 
Prospero by Ariel, whose office it was, when so commanded, “to tread 
the ooze of the salt deep,—to run upon the sharp wind of the north,—to 
do business in the veins of the earth,—to dive into the fire,—to ride on 
the curled clouds,—to fetch dew from the still vexed Bermoothes.” 

Though we may reject the forms, the qualities, and functions of these 
various existences, as the vain phantasy of poets, dreamers, and 
visionaries, there is nothing irrational in the supposition that intelligent 
and invisible beings, ancillary to the subordinate purposes of the 
Divinity, are perpetually hovering around us. We have scriptural 
authority, indeed, for the existence of millions of angels, whose names of 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, suggest an order among 
them, though we know not its nature; and of whose interference in 
human affairs very numerous instances are supplied by the pages of holy 
writ. Some have thought that every kingdom, every slant, every 
individual is under the ministration of a guardian angel,—a salutary and 
hallowing belief, which cannot be disproved, though it may not have 
sacred warrant for its support. Sterne’s beautiful fancy about Uncle 
Toby’s oath may have been more than a pious nee emt it may have 
been literally true, that “‘ when the Accusing Angel flew up to Heaven’s 
chancery with the oath, the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, let 
fall a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever.” Traditions of 
the Rabbis, assigning very undignified occupations to some of the fallen 
angels, who are allowed to infest the earth, relate that Asael, having 
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* A name said to be derived from the arms of Luther, which were a cross 
placed upon a rose. 
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in an amour with Naamah, the wife of Ham, and continuing 
jmpenitent, is condemned still to preside over the women’s toilets; a 
manifest prefiguration of the sylphs, who performed a similar office for 
Pope’s Belinda. 
ell would it be if we could persuade ourselves that spiritual emis- 
saries and invisible agents encompassed us round about, that we stood in 
the constant presence of unseen witnesses, specially commissioned to 
follow us like living shadows, to take note of ~ pn truant wanderings, 
to be-planted as sentinels at the portals of our lips, and commit all that 
them to their indelible tablets! Gentle, but, perchance, not 
altogether impeccable, Reader! you start at the thought of having all 
our unguarded utterances registered and perpetuated, for “conscience 
oth make cowards of us all;’’ but presently recovering your self-pos- 
session, you dismiss the thought as a mere bugbear of the imagination. 
Be it so: away with the fear of these supernatural eaves-droppers; let 
the earth hide them! But are you sure that nature, by one of her laws, 
has not subjected you to a tell-tale apparatus, giving an unlimited and 
irrepressible echo to every syllable you utter ? Plunge your hand into the 
English channel, and you raise the teva of the sea, however imperceptibly, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Plunge an exclamation into silence, and 
you disturb silence at the extremities of the universe, if there be any 
truth in the theory of Dr. Babbage, that as sound is communicated 
and renewed by perpetual undulations of the air, it never dies, becoming 
gradually audible in the distances of space, as it ceases to be heard at 
the point of its original emission. Oh! if all our oaths and imprecations, 
all our angry and uncharitable outbursts, all our expressions of falsehood, 
folly, and ribaldry, have been constantly carried on the wings of air, in 
all their unabated sinfulness and loudness, to the throne of heaven, I 
know not how we could evince a proper sense of our past utterances, 
except by the future and constant reiteration of the word—“ pardon! 
pardon !” 








YOUTH —~MANHOOD—AGE. 


Wuar is thy glory and thy triumph—youth ? 
A crown’d untruth ! 

What bubble bright! thine evanescent, crude 
Beatitude ? 

The victory of wild corporeal sense 

Over the godlike spirit’s pure intelligence. 


A child no more, thou deem’st thy freedom’s state 
Inviolate, 

And proudly sayst—* I am master of myself.” — 
Deluded elf! 

O’er thine imprison’d mind thy body reigns ; 

The worst of slaves is he who weareth Pleasure’s chains. 


Thro’ life’s entangled maze of rocky steeps, 
And yawning deeps, 

Thou let’st thy wild-horse passions, free from rein, 
Gallop amain.— 

Blind Phaéton! to what dost thou aspire ? 

To fall, a ruin’d wreck, thy mora} world on fire. 
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Years roll, youth wanes—reform is the result. 
The sage adult 
Doffs Folly’s cap and bells ;—no more beguiled 
By licence wild, 
He dedicates his faculties and time 
To the proud hopes and duties high of manhood’s prime. 


What are they? mark !—not freedom, but renew’d 
World-servitude.— 

As Merchant—toss’d upon a sea of chance 
And circumstance, 

He doubts the smile of Fortune that he woos, 

And gains with toil and fear what, gain’d, he fears to lose. 





As son of Mars, the hireling homicide 
With abject pride 
Struts on parade, a shoulder-knotted slave, 
Or, blindly brave, 
Breaking God’s law to execute man’s will, 
Cause, foe, and fate unknown, goes forth to die or kill. 


As Barrister—he shields the rich and strong 
In every wrong, 
Stifles his conscience, holds a willing Brief 
For rogue or thief, 
Prisons the righteous, sets the felon free, 
Truth, justice, honour, law, sold for a paitry fee. 


As Senator—the factious partisan, 
Self-seeking man! 

Courts a mob-master, breaks the pledge he gave, 
Becomes the slave 

Of every Premier who hath gold to shower, 

And sells his country’s cause for hope of place and power. 


Oft in extinct volcanoes may be seen 
A lake serene, 
From the once flaming crater breathing round 
A peace profound ; 
Such is man’s bosom when his fiery prime 
Hath been allay’d and cool’d by tranquillising time. 


As the worn sailor, all his perils past, 
Hails port at last, 

So may the tosser on the waves of life, 
That sea of strife, 

Delight to close his stormy pilgrima 

In thy calm haven’s refuge, beatific Age! 


The Passions, self-dethroned, no more maintain 
Their tyrant reign, 
While all the pleasures unalloyed with sense 
Grow more intense ; 
Home, music, books, friends, kindred, nature, art, 
Making life’s winter spring, still bloom for head and heart. 


While past vicissitudes and storms increase 
His present peace, 
The calm and well-pre old man when death 
laims his Jast breath, 
With radiant visions of the future bless'd, 
Sinin his cradle-coffin happily to rest. 
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THE PERILS OF THE POOR; OR, THE LOST SNUFF-BOX. 


BY JAMES WILLYAMS GRYLLS, ESQ. 
Autor OF THE “ OuT-STATION; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE.” 


Ir was & lovely morning in June— 

The air, exulting in its freshness and perfume, as if just loosed from 
Heaven’s portals, played joyously around the hills of the Lowlands, en- 
trancing all who felt its influence, from the noble invalid in his pillowed 
chariot, to the sunburnt goat-herd reclining on the heather, into a deeper 
love of nature than their physical compositions were apparently adapted 
to imbibe. 

And. have you never felt the influence, most amiable reader, of such a 
morning? whose very buoyant freshness has found a way into your cur- 
rency-cased soul in spite of yourself, making you oblivious of all your 
sey troubles, and filling you with a deeper love for your Bea X oe 
than you ever felt yourself capable of being guilty of indulging in ? 

Yes! that you have ! and so vividly does it now re-appear to your 
imagination, that you are full of kind thanks to me for conjuring it up ; 
and, in return, make up your mind to “ wade through the article” (as you 
are contemptuously pleased to style it), instead of indulging in your usual 
characteristic of “skimming” and “ skipping” — 

(“Skimming and skipping,” indeed! Heigh-ho! 


O! fortunati nimium, sua si bona nérint 
Lectores ! 


Who would be an author, after all? to enjoy, perhaps, the gratification 
of hearing your most intimate friend (who cannot himself strmg two words 
grammatically together) talk of having “ skimmed through, or skipped 
over,” and possibly pronounced “ not so bad,” the article you flatter your- 
self to be about the best thing you have ever produced in all your born 
days, as if you were but a bee (sic vos non vobis), created but to mellificate 
for such drones! For instance, there was that bullet-headed Chubb, an 
Ensign of ours (he is on the Mess committee, and spells “ claret” with two 
“r”s), criticised my last production in a manner that I need not wound 
my vanity by a repetition of ; suffice it to say, I registered a vow to be 
influenced no more by the “ cacoéthes scribendi’” for a clear twelvemonth ; 
and it is yourself, worthy Reader, not I, that have been the sufferer in 
consequence. ) 

It was indeed a glorious, heavenly morning. The fleecy clouds seemed 
loth to glide across the blue infinity above, and joyously did the sun illu- 
mine the little enclosure (yclept “the garden”) that lay before a white- 
washed cot at the foot of one of the Lowland mountains. = 

It was the only habitation in sight, and so clean and white it looked, 
ah if it had been built only to make its appearance on such @ day as 


Within the garden, binding in rope-yarn bonds a wayward sweet-pea, 
was a delicate girl who had numbered some twenty summers or there- 
abouts ; but however much care her present foster-child might demand at 
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her hands, it took no very experienced eye to prophesy the duration of its 
existence to be at least as lon as thas of ite fair faistrecheens. 

The two upper lattices of the cottage, thrown open to their utmost 
extent, let in the passing zephyr to fan the fever-stricken temples of two 
beautiful sisters, who were ing from the world ere their sun had 
reached its meridian, and who, drinking in the balmy air, prayed that 
Heaven might be as sweet, and turned to pain and misery again ! 

But to her who watched by her dying children’s pillows, the sunniest 
day had no charms nor brightness! 

Oh! how gladly would she have exchanged the gifts of Fortune that 
had raised her above her sphere, to see those children like what she her- 
self once was! 

But it is time to introduce the principal character of our tale. 

On an old arm-chair, outside the cottage-door, an old man sat—not 
that years had made him old as much as toil and hardship ;—but his hair 
was ‘, although he had scarcely numbered fifty summers, and as he 
doffed t the forage-cap of the gallant —th Regiment—saving that they 
were white—his locks flowed thick as ever. On his knees rested a Volume 
that even the reckless and dissolute atmosphere of a barrack-room had 
never separated him from. It was closed, for the morning’s ne’er-forgotten 
task of devotion was over, and every attention of the veteran seemed to 
be riveted on an urchin some eight or nine years’ old, who, having made 
himself master of his father’s walking-stick, was going through the 
Manual and Platoon exercises under the old man’s instructions; a dut 
that, at intervals, was sadly interrupted, to the utter extinction of all 
discipline, by some huge drone that intruded upon the “ parade-ground ;” 
whereupon the juvenile musketeer, exclaiming, “ Oh! Daddy! there's 
Boney !” would forthwith make a grand charge at the encroaching foe, 
beating the air with his wooden weapon, until some chance and lucky 
blow sent the miserable interloper, humming, and buzzing, and kicking, 
on his back upon the ground. 

It was during one of these charging exploits that the incipient hero, 
happening to look through the garden-gate, had his gaze attracted by an 
object that made him exclaim, with more alarm than pluck, “ Oh! pa! 
here’s Boney come, sure 'nough!” and, alas! for poor puerile self-con- 
ceit, the old stick was suddenly dropped, and Master Bobby might, the 
moment after, have been espied standing very still (and very white) 
behind the cottage-door, with his thumb in his mouth. 

Scarcely less astonished was the father of the boy, when he saw the 
splendid livery of the Castle approach his humble dwelling (he had been 
there but a week), and, mentioning his name, deliver a letter sealed with 
such a profusion of wax as he had only witnessed once before; namely, 
on his being the bearer of a despatch on the occasion of the meeting of 
the Allied ies in France. 

The contents of the missive were an invitation to the veteran to take a 
seat that evening at dinner at the table of the Castle, where its munificent 
owner—himself a Waterloo man—was giving a feast, in humble imita- 
tion of the great Captain of the age, on the anniversary of the day that 
sealed the destiny of Europe, and witnessed the downthrow of the 
greatest curse incarnate ever let loose on the world and man. 

A verbal reply, humbly and thankfully accepting the honour, was the 
only means at hand of responding to the important document; for to 
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have obtained writing materials would have entailed a three-miles walk 
to the nearest town, and a greater expenditure of capital than could with 
any propriety at the present time be afforded. 

But who shall scrutinise the old man’s dreams of happiness and gran- 
deur as he read and re-read the flattering missive to the partner of his 
existence ? 

He had heard and read in fairy tales of beggars who had become 


Princes—of Cinderellas, who had, in a night, been transformed to Queens ; 
but this was bringing the romance home to his own fireside in stern 


reality. 

. Tow would it all end?” was a self-proposed question that made him 
giddy to contemplate. 

The old regimentals of the —th Regiment were slightly astonished, I 
promise you, on that day, at being so rubbed, and scrubbed, and brushed, 
and mended, after they had quietly lapsed into the thought that, like 
their gld master, they were worn out, and, after a long “tour of duty,’ 
had been laid on the shelf for ever. In many places they even disdained 
the stitches of the busy wife, and mutinously broke out as soon as at- 
tempted to be set into any thing like wearing order. 

Master Bobby was discovered, after an hour’s hard search, sharpening 
the sword-blade on the homely knife-board, to the utter destruction of 
that useful household article. 

At last all was in readiness—and having imprinted a kiss on the lips 
of each of his loved and only earthly treasures, the old Adjutant set forth 
on his journey to the “ Castle.” 

He had just attained the summit of the nearest hill, when the strokes 
of the town clock came booming over the plain upon his ear.— After all, 
it was but five ! and he was an hour, at the very least, too early. 

But what a change had come over the scene! Cheerless, dark, and 
dismally the wind now whistled past, rudely tearing aside the blue cloak 
that he had wrapped around him ere his departure ; and—strange con- 
trast to the black heather—revealing beneath it the British scarlet 
Uniform, on the top of that bleak mountain ! 

Clouds— dense, lowering, and thunder-charged, were boiling up around 
the horizon, and in one short hour a melancholy Desolation had usurped 
the place of all that just before was bright and beautiful ! 

Thus is there a time in Life, when, among all our imminent and 
promised happiness and prosperity, we feel the barometer of the mind 
descend to Zero; leaving us that were the moment before all joy, 
anticipation, and delight, a living monument of indescribable distress ! 

But how beautifully has Thomas Haines Bailey described this feeling, 
in his plaintive ballad— 

There's a time when all that grieves us 
Is felt with a deeper gloom— 


There's a time when Hope deceives us, 
And we dream of bright days to come!— 


Poor fellow! may those bright days he dreamt of have reached him 
in a brighter world, that never reached him in this ! | 

But let us listen to the old man’s mental soliloquy, as he watches the 
gathering gloom, and feels the same shadow fall over his spirit with an 
unaccountable influence. 
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“To the day now passing to its end in storm and darkness, how differ. 
ent has been my life!—Born—ah ! where was I born?—In a gaol or a 
poor-house ?—I know not, and little recks it now.—Enlisted at scarcely 
manhood, to save life itself from starvation and crime !—Favoured by 
Se ee romoted,—the Queen’s Commission conferred on me 
for deeds of daring {uplifted from my low estate, to rank with the high- 
born of my country—and now about to sit at table with the noblest, the 
fairest, the bravest of the land !—My day, begun in obscurity and dark- 
ness, is setting in sunshine and glory !—Gather on, thou threatening 
storm !-—darker and fiercer !—and let me read, in thee, the picture of my 
life reversed !” 

(Old man! old man! your eve has not yet.come.) 

And now, whilst our hero threads his solitary way over the mountains, 
wrapt in his joyous thoughts, let me, dear Reader, indulge myself with 
a growl (in spite of the Horse Guards) on the subject of raising men from 
the ranks to a station in society it was never intended that they should 
occupy. 

I ais belonged to a regiment in which we had eight officers so pro- 
moted (an experimental corps, I believe, they called us), therefore I 
consider that I have a right to. have my “bark;” and, not being under 
military control at the present moment, and consequently having no fear 
of a Commanding officer's letter before my eyes on the subject, by way of 
a sequel, I shall indulge myself this once. 

Excellent Reader! You, perhaps, are a plain black-coated Civilian as I 
now am, and not altogether dependent on scarlet and gold to work your 
way in society and the world; and very likely you are, moreover, better 
acquainted with agricultural than with pipe-clay pursuits. Now, suppose, 
one fine morning, after an ample aad wholesome breakfast, you issue 
forth (brimful of the cream of human kindness which so distinguishes 
your disposition generally) to your farm-yard, and, throwing wide open 
the door or window of your finest porker's habitation, thus apostrophise 
the humble dweller therein:—“ Beloved Pig! for a period of so many 
years have you been in my service, and a more meritorious animal it has 
never been my good fortune to educate than your amiable self. You 
have ever been attentive and punctual to your duties—particularly at 
meal times—and, notwithstanding the ring in your nose—an unnecessary 
erage: (in your case) taken to prevent predatory exploits—you have 

n a pattern “‘ piggy” to the whole yard. Henceforth, dear quadruped, 
leave this vulgar sty, and abide in my drawing-room, where you shall 
find a Brussels carpet instead of humble straw, and where your potato- 
parings shall be served up in a manner worthy of you.” 

Poor Pig is incontinently driven away from his happy home by one 
whom he considers to be a greater “bore” than himself; and after 
searching every corner in hopes of finding a stray cabbage-leaf, the 
chances are that the first moment he finds himself alone he eats a hole 
through the door, and returns with grunts of sincere delight and gladness 
to his wallowing in the mire. 

Now it is very much the same sort of thing in promoting men from 
the ranks to hold Commissions; except that in this case the greater punish- 
ment rests on the gentlemen of the corps who are inflicted with the 
society of those promoted, for unless the Mess sherry be as potent as brandy, 
and great hulking joints day after day adorn the table, your parvenu is 
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continually grumbling and growling at such “French stuffs’ and 
«trampery hashes,” as he styles every thing except half-raw roast beef 
and ed sherry. 

In the next place, do you promote the happiness of the man whose 
rank you promote? Mark him when introduced to society, how he 
creeps into any corner to avoid observation, and say “ yes” with truth, if 

ean. Even his hands are put out of sight, and, for the first time in his 
le, he feels ashamed of them, though they are honest—aye, far honester, 
may be,—than many of those about him. 

The “genus” does sometimes, however, furnish a source of amusement 
at bog but this is not the object I should imagine that they are pro- 
moted for. 

I remember, in Calcutta, one fellow bawling out at mess on the arrival 
of some of his family from England— 

“Oh! Mr. So-and-so! you must come to-morrow, and see my dorter! 
—she’s comed from school a perfect scymetar.” 

This, in my ignorance, I certainly fancied was an original idea, alle- 
gorical of sharpness, or, as we called it at school, ‘’cuteness,” and it was 
not until after a vast deal of cross-examination that I discovered that 
the man meant “ symmetry.” 

I maintain that the same man that is re and esteemed as a 
serjeant-major (the highest non-commissioned rank), is uniformly ridi- 
culed, and invariably enjoys a far different reputation, when he is placed 
cheek by jowl at table with the born and bred gentlemen of England who 
officer his corps. 

Why, powers of Humbug! (but I’m getting savage) do you, Sir, pro- 
mote your valet, or your coachman, or your cook, to your society, and to 
your table, after a long and faithful service ? And where is the cook, or 
groom, or valet, that is not ten thousand times as well educated as your 
man from the ranks ? who probably went into them from the hulks, or 
the Parish Poorhouse. 

The whole system is an injury to the one party, and an insult to the 
other, gainsay it who will. 

I’m not proud—but if a man is a gentleman, he has no business to be 
in the ranks—if he is not, he has no business to be above them. 

There! I have said my say now, sympathising Reader; but I fear it is 
a vast deal of virtuous indignation thrown away, that will have no more 
effect on the Horse Guards, than D’Israeli on Sir Robert. 


Alone in the drawing-room of the Castle—-for the heavy drops of the 
coming storm had driven him onwards before the appointed time—stood 
the hero of our story, lost in wonder of the wealth and luxuries that lay 
around him; the only feeling, save wonder, elicited by the display, being 
simply that the most trifling article there would keep his family in 
plenty for probably half their life. 

Oh! it’s a bitter thing to stand surrounded by another's wealth, when 
you know not where to get a crust for your own starving home-ful on 
the morrow! when even in your daily sacrifice of prayer, the words, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” tremble on your lips as you breathe 
them upwards !—for you think how vain they are. are 

But Joy! Joy! why think of sorrow ?—the rooms are blazing in 
countless lights !—glittering trappings !—snowy plumes !—happy voices ! 
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—clearringing tones of ’woman’s laughter !—(down, down, thoughts of 
the morrow !)—congratulations, happy and heartfelt !—all these are seen 
and heard around !—and is the old man left alone ?—Oh, no! bright eyes 
beam sweetly on him ; noble lips pour forth praises on his head. He, 
the almost sole survivor of his regiment on the Field of Waterloo, may 
nearly be considered the Hero of the Feast. 

“Oh! but for one—the least—of the jewels that lavishly bedeck 
that fair and most enthusiastic interrogator of the veteran, to save my 
darlings from starvation !” 

He cannot curb his thoughts ; but this is all he thinks of. 

The dinner, so unusual to English dinners in general, soon thawed 
into conviviality. How surely we always find, that the more inhospitable 
the appearance of a country, the more hospitable the dwellers therein ; 
as if to compensate by a profusion of the one for a delinquency of the 
other. 

The dinner ended, and the toasts began. The ladies had retired to 
the drawing-room, and reminiscences of the eventful day were eagerly 
canvassed around, Pass round the ruby wine! Not less red nor less pro- 
fusely—lavish it as you will—flowed another crimson stream, that day 
five years ago !— 

It was getting late. 

Pass the snuff-box, if you please,” exclaimed the host, who at an 
early period after the removal of the dinner had produced an article of 
elaborate workmanship, studded with brilliants, presented to him by 
Marshal Blucher in person, as a token of admiration for his valour, and 
esteem for his friendship. 

“ The snuff-box !” “ The snuff-box!” echoed the guests, passing the 
word one to the other; but no snuff-box appeared. 

In vain were the dessert dishes pushed aside ; in vain was search made 
under the table and under the chairs; the snuff-box had vanished, as if 
by magic! The attendants protested having Lrought it in at the be- 
ginning of the evening, and having left it on the table. 

** It is quite ridiculous,” exclaimed one of the company, after a while; 
“some one must have pocketed it in error, and I'll be the first to try 
my own pockets.” 

But no one had done so. 

Matters were looking most unpleasantly serious, and each one at 
table was feeling as uncomfortable under the circumstances as men can 
be eee to feel, when the noble host, rising, addressed the company 
as follows :— 

“ Brother-soldiers and gentlemen, I have missed an article of un- 

le value to me. * It strikes me that some one having got hold 
of the article, has, in error, put it into his pocket instead of his own box, 
and has not now the moral courage to produce it; so I will order ina 
box filled with sawdust, into which each of you can in turn place his 
hand; and the one having the box in his possession, may thereby return 
it without its being known by whom it was deposited. Does any one 
object to this ?” 

No one did, of course,—so the box was brought, and each guest in 
turn left his seat and walked up to it—the others looking away—and 
thrust in his hand. All had completed the ordeal, and the sawdust was 
emptied ; but still no box appeared. 
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« There is no doubt but some one present has the box,” said a noble 
the «oa in rank at table; “and under the circumstances I 
propose that we eac in turn submit to undergo a personal investigation 
of pockets, and I will set the example by being the first to submit to it.” 

«“ And I—and I-——and I!” flew round the table. 

The news had now flown to the drawing-room; and the party, that 
one hour before promised to be a reunion of deep and noble feelings of 
cordiality and good will, became a scene of general disorder, suspicion, 
and ion. 

“] wished the earl had not asked people nobody knows any thing of !” 
exclaimed one fair guest. 

“ Yes, indeed!” echoed another; “ people may be officers—but honesty 
is never tested till a man is a beggar.’ , 

(True! noble lady! true!—affluence can afford to be honest.) 

“Aye! search us!—search us all!” eagerly exclaimed all in turn. 

Ati? no;—not ALL! 

One lip grew pallid, and one cheek blanched white as the damask cloth 
before it, when the word “search” was uttered; but no one remarked 
it; a brimming bumper of wine, taken at a gulp, alone prevented one 
guest there from sinking sick and faint beneath the board. 

One by one each guest underwent the self-imposed ordeal, until but 
one remained to undergo the investigation—it was the old Adjutant. 

“The Adjutant! the Adjutant !—where is he ?” 

Aye, call away! obsequious guests !—search for him from room to 
room! and condemn him unfound.—He’s o’er the mountain, and awa’— 
and little hears your calling. 





Change we the scene. 

Cold—aye, shivering cold ; not from the chilling atmosphere of the 
climate, but of the heart—the old man wandered homewards. Thought, 
feeling, life almost, all but motion, had deserted him. 

“Turer?” at last burst from his pent-up bosom, as he strode home- 
wards—‘ I a THIEF ?” 

“ Thief!” exclaimed a voice at his side, that made him involuntarily 
turn round, and lay his hand on his sword. He looked around in the 
darkness, but perceived no one; he was but passing a cavern in the 
Lowland hills, long since renowned for the clearness of its echoes. 

Oh! who can describe the feeling, when sudden and fatal calamity 
comes over us as a thunder-cloud upon a summer’s day, annihilating at 
one blow all our built-up fortunes, all our sanguine hopes, all our trea- 
sured views of gladness ? 

It is indeed a gracious attribute of such misery that it crushes at the 
time all our human feelings—as the severest wound causes, at its inflic- 
tion, the slightest pain, and rather causes a deadness of all the parts 
surrounding—and is it not the retaining the whole sensitive system of 
our natures under such dilemmas, that drives men on to madness ? 

Well might the old man, ’mid his woe, exclaim, 


The Engineer 
That lays the last stone of his rock-built tower 
That cost him years on years of toil to raise ! 
And smiling, bids the winds and surging waves 
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Go roar and whistle now—but in a night 


Beholds eas = 
Say coun eden es do!* — 


But time flies fast to the wretched.—Eh! you think the reverse, good 
Reader, do you ?—Then lie a night watching for the morn to dawn that 
will bring you joy or wretchedness—marriage or death—and mark which 
wings itself the speediest out of being. 

us, ere the veteran had scarce begun to recover his senses, he found 


himself at the threshold of his cottage. 
That y ay at least there was an ample meal for all within those walls 
that had the power of partaking of it. 


The following morning brought numerous messages and messengers 
from the **Castle,” in hopes of recovering the lost bijou. 

Entreaties first, then threats, were had recourse to; but each in turn 
were met by a steady and firm avowal of innocence by the owner of the 
cottage. In compassion to the veteran, he was not at once handed over 
to the civil power ; but in a few days afterwards he received a letter from 
the Horse Guards, to whom the matter had been fully communicated, and 
the half-pay of the old man’s rank, upon which he had retired, was im- 
diately suspended, leaving him a beggar, and powerless in the world ! 

True, he might have claimed the alternative of a Court-martial ; but 
were not all the circumstances of the case arrayed against him—bearing 
on their face a moral certainty of conviction, in spite of his honour or 
his oath. 

Nothing was now left him but starvation or the workhouse, and he 
chose the latter. 

In a huge whitewashed building in the nearest town he found himself 
separated for the first time in life from his only solace in the world—his 
wife and children !—from her who had Ea | his troubles as a private 
soldier, and his honour as an officer. Those whom Gop had joined 
together, man at last had put asunder. 

Sharp and agonising was the anguish at first; but ere a week had 
elapsed, another blow more stunning than this was doomed to descend 
upon the martyr’s head. 

He heard the church-bell tolling, and saw—but at a distance—all that 
was mortal of his two darling daughters borne from out that whitewashed 
world of sorrow to the grave ! 

A settled ladialt” besdsring on idiotey, now came over the old 
man’s spirits. His daily task was gone through mechanically; but his 
wife stil lived, and he might yet one day meet her again alive, and that 
was indeed a consolation in his sorrow; but, alas ! how faint even that 
poor ray of hope! 

Faint—faint indeed—poor Outcast! You have looked your last, and 
breathed your last farewell, ere you entered within the walls that now 


enclose you ! 





* In justice to the incomparable author of the “Hunchback,” I must here be 
allowed to state that I quote entirely from memory, and consequently, I have no 
doubt have half murdered, at least, the original lines, the last time I read them 
being when selected to play the part of Julia, having then no whiskers, and being 
favoured with rather a girlish look, even for an Ensign. 
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The intelligence of his wife’s death was soon after communicated to 
him, accompanied by a permission for him to have access to all that re- 
mained of one once dearer to him than life itself, and the further boon 
was conceded of following her to her long last home. 

How willingly would he have availed himself of this kindness !—but as 
the first boom of the bell tolled out, he fell back insensible, and so re- 
mained till all was over. 

His son was now all that was left to him, and he had been bound as 

entice in a town several miles distant. 

Yet at some wakeful moment of the night would a thrilling sense of 
his desolation come over him, and involuntarily was breathed the prayer 
that the wind might be tempered to the shorn lamb ; but like all soldiers 
he was a strict fatalist, and rather bowed in obedience to the rod, than 
strived to relieve his sufferings by self-energy or by prayer. 

Days, weeks, months, a year had elapsed, and his routine of life re- 
mained unaltered and unvaried. Nothing seemed to have any effect on 
him, save when a casual visitor remarked, in an undertone (but what tone 
is too soft for sensitive ears to comprehend ?), 

“ That is the old officer who stole the snuff-box at the Castle.” 

But what most astonished every one was, that no trace of the box had 
been, or could be, discovered. It was not found concealed in the old 
man’s cottage, neither buried in his garden, for even that had been 
turned up in hopes of recovering the lost treasure,—neither had it been 
pawned in the town. 


. o ” * * 


A heavy rolling sound breaks on the dreamer’s ears as he starts at mid- 
night from his thin-clad stretcher, and feels the cold damp walls of his 
a figs around him ! 

e had been dreaming happily.—He dreamt that an angel—it was 
like his dear lost wife, but yet it was not her—had brought the lost 
Sg to his bedside—had told him it was sent from Heaven to restore 

im to his own again, who were all at home awaiting his return; and 
that his trial on Earth was over. 

Louder and louder swelled the roar without ! 

“Fire!” ‘*Fire!” “Fire!” roared a thousand voices in chorus !—* A 
fire at the Castle!” and the rolling of the engines and the clashing tread 
of the horses succeeded one another in rapid succession. 

At length nature was exhausted, and he sunk once more to sleep until 


the morning. 








What means that thundering knocking at the gate? A pauper would 
not knock so loud. 
Even the old Adjutant looked up from his daily task, but soon looked 
down again as he saw the hated livery of the Castle standing at the portal ! 
He heard his name pronounced, and the pallor of death fell over his 
brow and cheek. In another minute he found himself ushered into the 
rnor’s room, and confronted face to face with the noble giver of the 
quet at which his misery had begun. 
He had scarce time to gaze steadfastly on the face of his visitor, ere 
the latter seized him by the hand ; but before a word could be uttered, 
a flood of tears—tears of repentance for a bitter and irreparable injury 
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done to an innocent man, and coming from the noble and contrite breast 
of a soldier, broke from the long pent-up channels of the General's heart, 
and he wept aloud on the old man’s shoulder. So totally was he over- 
come, that it was with the test difficulty that he prevented the 
official authorities from introducing immediate medical assistance, and 
like a flash of lightning through the gloom of night, the pauper’s dream 
flashed o’er his recollection. 

“ To-morrow !—to-morrow !—come to the Castle—at any hour—but 
come. I am ill! I must go now,” exclaimed the General, and thrusting 
a purse full of notes and gold into the wonder-stricken old man’s hand, 
he allowed his valet to lead him to his carriage. 

There had indeed been a fire at the castle, which being simply occasioned 
by the overheating of the flues, had done no material injury ; but the 
first place that was attended to was the plate-closet; and there, in a 
cupboard high above the others, where the usual plate for household 
purposes was kept, was discovered THE GOLD SNUFF-BOX. 

It had no doubt been removed from the table by one of the servants, 
who, oblivious of the circumstance, or fearing after all that had occurred 
to produce it, had placed it where it had so long remained unseen. 

The following morning broke again bright and joyously, as if in wel- 
come of the scene it was to witness. The old soldier had at once been 
discharged at the departure of the general, and was soon provided with 
comfortable lodgings in the town. 

His first thought was to seek his boy; but the news quickly reached 
him, that, tired of the monotonous life his son was obliged to lead as an 
apprentice, he had gone on board her Majesty’s ship , at Plymouth; 
so he was left alone and childless in the world. 

That the snuff-box had been found ran like wild-fire through the place. 
and had reached the old man’s ears before he had left the workhouse ; 
therefore why need he fear to meet the inmates of the Castle? In justice 
tv himself, moreover, although he would rather have avoided the inter- 
view, he made up his mind to go, and again setting out on foot, he tra- 
versed the same path that he had passed just eighteen months ago, when 
the storm arose around him. 

He had scarcely knocked at the Castle ere the doors were thrown open, 
and every servant seemed to vie in being most attentive to the lately 
reputed criminal. He was at once ushered into the dining-room, where, 
seated round the table as he had seen them on that memorable day, were 
the self-same guests that then surrounded the board, and had since con- 
curred in his condemnation. 

His place alone was changed, and now a chair was placed for him by 
the side of his host, at the head of the table; but the veteran refused to 
take advantage of it, remaining erect, and gazing with a fixed, half- 
vacant stare on the scene before him, as if it were all a dream. 

The General, however, as soon as he recovered his self-possession—for 
he saw—and deeply felt—what a change was wrought in the old man’s 
appearance—broke the subject, by saying, 

“ Deep, irreparable, and undeserved, as is the injury that has been in- 
flicted on you, and for which no amends on my can atone, you must 
allow that in a great measure you have been the cause of it, by not at 
the time submitting to the ordeal which every one else present readily 
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underwent. Had I requested to search you alone, you might justly have 
felt indignant; but the measure was not even pro by me, ae y one 
higher in rank, both military and noble, to myself; and you would have 

as innocent as he or I, without having entailed on me the lasting 
misery of remembering that I have inflicted such a punishment on an in- 
nocent man as you have undergone—a recollection that will haunt me on 
my death-bed—and on yourself, the anguish of the past.” 

“ Sire !” returned the veteran, but his voice faltered audibly, “I did 
not take the snuff-box, as you and all around are now fully aware, but 
nevertheless I was A THIEF.” 

“Yes, God forgive me! and I trust he has, as I believe you all will. 
In the midst of the dinner, when the mirth was at the highest, and 
when every one’s attention seemed to be engaged, I took advantage of 
the moment to slip a part of the contents of my plate between some 
bread beside me, and when no eyes were upon me, I secreted it in 
my pocket. None of “y family nor myself had tasted meat for 
days, aye, long days past! and I had more that day before me than 
would have saved my darling children from the grave! I was a thief! 
My whole pittance had for months been swallowed up by the illness 
of my family, and what was given to me, I had secretly purloined for 
them. My days on earth are short. I care not. to confess all. My 

y hairs have come in sorrow to the grave, and little recks it what be- 
falls me now. This is the reason I stole away like a thief rather than 
be searched, and dearly have I paid the penalty attending Tuz Perms 
oF THE Poor.” 

The old man ceased ;—but the sobs that burst forth around told how 
deeply his tale had entered the hearts of his hearers. 

s ntaneously the whole host arose, and thronged around him. Kind 
ie achle promises—sweet condolences—from the noble, the brave, 
the fair, were showered on the veteran’s head, but, alas !—like a soft song 
in the tempest,—they fell unheard—unheeded. 

A cottage on the estate, fitted with | luxury, was urged on his 
acceptance—the arrears of pay made up—all that wealth could offer, or 
contrition devise, was ho at his disposal—dut it came too late ! 

The silver chord was loosed, and the golden bowl was broken !—aye, 
shattered past redemption !— 





The old church trees were budding forth in spring, and glad birds 
earolled on their new-leaved branches, and a crowd had gathered round 
the church-yard gate, dressed in their best habiliments. 

Husu !—’tis the Old Man’s Funeral! 


Toll on! thou mournful Herald to Eternity!—thou hast carried anguish 
to his soul ere this—but now he hears thee not ! : 

His old sword rests upon the coffin-lid.—Ah!—bear him gently to his 
gTave, in life so roughly handled ! 


The bell has ceased—-the earth is closed again—the tearful erowd 
gone. 
Peace! peace to him who sleeps beneath the turf! 
Ser character re-established among men,—he has gone to meet his 
p! 


Feb,—vou. LXXXV. NO. CCCXXXVIII. oO 
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THE BRASS-BOUND BOX. 
A CORNISH LEGEND. 
By Farurr Poopzzs, P. P. 


HOW THE LITTLE OLD MAN INTRODUCED HIMSELF. 


I was sitting in my study the other evening, after a long stroll “ by 
the sad sea-waves.” B 205 an I ought to say that Lam “ down west,” 
in the nel ab ame ghost-stories, of mines, and fisheries, and old 
wives’ tales—Cornwall. I was sitting, as I said before, in my study, 
having just finished the last article in the last number of ——. 

“ Why,” said I to myself, “ why shouldn't I write some of the many 
legends which I daily ? why shouldn’t I enli the readers of 
the New Monthly, as well as any body else? why t I, as the fat 
boy in ‘ Pickwick’ observes, ‘ make yer flesh creep. I will,” said I, giving 
the fire a vigorous poke. “I'll write to Colburn.” 

“No, you won't,” said a voice. 

cp get PON gage The cannel coal 

i ighted all the room. No, no one was there. 
ar eh a 

** No, you won't,” said the voice. 

There could be no mistake this time ; it wasn’t a man’s voice, it. wasn’t 
a child’s voice. It was a littie, strong voice, and seemed to come from the 
—— I looked about, but in vain. 

“Who are you?—where are you?” said I, looking about. “Ah, I 
see you!” 

No, you don’t,” said the voice. 

“Where are you?” repeated I. 

“* Here,” said the voice ; ‘‘ don’t you see me now 2” 

I put my hand to my eyes to shade them from the glare of the fire, 
and sey wae one of the brass knobs of the fender, a queer, little crea- 
ture. t at once of the little fellow in the coat, but this 
individual no such thing. I then thought of L’ Rouge, of 
Napoleon, but I could trace no resemblance. My little unknown was 
attired in a quaint kind of fisherman's dress, something like what one sees 
in old paintings : a little, rough, blue jacket of long dimensions ; breeches 
of most capacious size, blue stockings, shoes with buckles, and a high- 
crowned hat; and with & very diminutive pipe in his mouth, which the 
old fellow seemed to enjoy with much relish: but, although the smoke 


was “ oo curling,” I could not perceive any odour of tobacco. 
+ P- euid’ he, with « malicious Son di tidal sige. Then he 
ve himself a twirl on the knob: “Bo, going to write to Colburn, 
?” another twirl on the knob. 
_ “And why not?” said I, in no very humour at the fellow’s 
impertinence Gs should at " Sm pny naa done, ran away 
upon seeing strange little fellow, but havin oro intro- 
duced to many of his brethren by the adnan of Mr, ig other 
persons eq ses py to look upon them as visitors very likely 
to be met with, and was, therefore, not at all surprised at beholding my 
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little friend, but rather wondered at not having had a visit before). 
« And why not ?” said I. 

“ Because you don’t know what you are going to write about.” 

I stared with astonishment. I, the writer in ——, the contributor to 
——, I who had studied law, physic, and divinity, for half a century, to 
be told by a little hop-o’-my-thumb of a fellow, who could do nothin 
but spin upon the brass knob of my fender, that J did not know what 
was going to write about. 

“ Ah! of course, you are in a fuss,” said the little wretch, with a grin. 
“Did you ever know a lawyer who couldn’t plead? Did you ever know 
a doctor who couldn’t cure? Did you ever know a parson who couldn't 
write a sermon? or,” said the little fellow, winking his eye, “did you 
ever mow any body who thought he couldn’t write in a magazine ?” 

I was.completely taken aback, as the sailors say, for I well recollected 
the time in my younger days when I was perfectly astonished to find my 
articles returned, and could not imagine how the editors could be so 
pete 

Fae do you know who I am, and why I am here ?” said the little 
man. 

“No,” I replied ; “‘ and I don’t care.” 

“Yes, but you do,” said he; “ for, as you must needs write, you'd like 
to know the real old stories of the place, and not the rubbish one hears 
now a-day. I know you of old,” continued the little old fellow, takin 
off his queer-looking hat, and fanning himself, for I dare say he foun 
the fire rather warm. “If you thought you’d a chance, you'd go 
tummaging through all the old musty parchments you could find. But 
hh no use, I’m the only one who ean tell you, and that’s why I'm 
_ “And who are you, sir?” said I, for I thought I'd better be civil to so 
important a person. 

“Ah! that’s just like all the world,” said the little man; “ you can 
be civil enough when you think you are going to get any thing.’ 

“Oh! I didn’t at all,” I began by way of apology. 

“Oh! rubbish,” said the little wretch, “I wasn’t born es 
When he was born it was rather a difficult matter to tell. ‘“ Now, I'll 
tell you who Iam. I am the Genius or THE Pxace,” and with this the 
little man put his sugar-loaf hat perpendicularly on his head, and sat bolt 
upright on the brass-knob. 

I bowed low to so distinguished a person. 

“Perhaps you thought there was no Genius in the place ?” said he, 
with a sly look. ‘Now listen, and /’ll tell you what happened here 
years ag 
“Ah! Pve read,” I broke in. 

“Read! yes, read in the guide books,” said he, with a most con- 
temptuous sneer, and giving his hat a thump that fairly flattened down 
the peak. “Ha! ha! ha!” and his laugh was unearthly. “If the d 
who write those books only knew what I know, they'd eat them for 
vexation.” : 

I saw he was about to begin, and took my pen and paper, and having 
always kept up my short-hand, which I had learnt when a young man, 
Iwas enabled to take down with great ease what he said, and I’ve no 
doubt that your readers will be more amused and edified by the stories of 
the little old man than by any thing I could have written. 

02 
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THE LITTLE OLD MAN'S STORY.—GARRACK-GLADDEN, 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue wind was howling over the bleak Towands (as they are called) of 
Lelant, a small parish in a remote part of Cornwall, and the sand and snow 
—a rare thing in these is snow—however, snow there was, and it 
dashed and shook the old casement of the Trevetha Arms as though it 
thought it, being a stranger, had a right to go where it pleased; and stuck 
with spiteful determination on the old lattice-windows of the littleinn, within 
which, before the comfortable blazing fire, that crackled and roared up the 
wide hospitabie-looking chimney, in which hung a huge pot, sending forth 
its savoury steam, making everybody within its reach feel dreadfully 
hungry, sat several village gossips, the blacksmith, the barber—what 
is company without the barber ?—the chronicle of the place, who can 
always what has happened and what hasn’t, and what is going to 
happen—the old clerk, of course, was there, he was always the great 
authority upon all doubtful questions—in fact, was regarded with a sort 
of superstitious awe by his neighbours; he was the next. man to his 
reverence the vicar, and some,went so far as to say that in some things he 
knew more than his reverence, but this was always hinted in a low, myste- 
rious tone, accompanied with an elevation of the eyebrows by some of the 
old cronies of the place, and Peter Polwheal—strange names these 
Cornish names—was always regarded with a sort of superstitious 
awe, as I have said before, and children did not like to offend him, and 
never passed without making their bow to him, which he generally 
ceeryete it must be said, with a good-natured smile, and “ that’s a 
good chield,” which, nevertheless, had always a kind of parochial dignity 
about it. Well, then there was Pilchard Hodge—ah! he was a strange 
man, nobody knew where he came from—Pilchard Hodge was the sexton. 
It was on a stormy night—so they say—it thundered and lightened 
awfully, and the old people say a fire-ball fell in the churchyard on that 
night. But be that as it may, sure enough a stranger entered the Trevetha 
Arms on that dreadful night, wet, soaking wet ; he had a curious looking 
box with him, bound with brass, and fastened with three locks ; this he 
took great care of, in fact, he used it as a seat, and although the best 
seat by the fire was offered to him he refused it, and sat on his box. He 
lodged there for the night, laughed at the storm, said he liked to see the 
blue lightning flash, and as for the fireball, ‘Ha! ha!” he said, “how 
could it hurt dead men’s bones?” The people were shocked at such im- 
piety, as they thought it. However, time gpa on, and Pilchard 
remained in the village, and very shortly after his arrival—‘ two days,” 
they said, but J can’t be certain—the old sexton died, and Pilchard, or as 
‘he was more generally called, Pilchar Hodge, offered himself as candidate 
for the office, when, to the rise of the whole parish, somehow he was 
elected. Some say that when he asked them to vote for him, there was 
something about him that they could not say “No.” He was elected 
sexton, but everybody had a dread of Pilchar Hodge ; he was so myste- 
rious, 80 strange—he wasn’t like any other man—and the box, too. It 
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was whi he had been heard talking to it, and the old woman who 
used to clean his house, which was very seldom, told her particular friend 
who kept the chandler’s shop, that he always slept with it in his bed. A 
qreadfd man was Pilchar Hodge. He never looked so cheerful as when 
he heard the bell toll, and used to laugh and chuckle as he digged the graves. 
Well, Pilchar Hodge was sitting by the fire, looking quite cheerful and 
merry—for it was a fearful night—it was a night that Hodge de- 
in. 

“ Dear me,” said the landlord, “ what a night to be out in—d'ye hear 
that ?” And, at the same time, a terrific clap of thunder shook the house, 
and a vivid flash of lightning made the very fire burn pale. 

“ Hear it!” laughed Pilchar Hodge, «do you think we are deaf? This 
is what Norway men call a storm of the devil's own brewing.” 

# Oh, oh, o—o—o!” was echoed all around. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, Master Hodge,” said the bluff old landlord—“I 

to church twice every Sunday, and always pay my dues to his reverence, 
and I don’t see why I should be afraid to speak my mind ; and it’s my 
opinion, that unless you alter your ways you may have something more 
to do with the person you mention than is for a Christian man's 
soul.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the grim-looking sexton, “ I don’t care a skull 
for the-——” , 

A clank of horses’ feet interrupted the sexton in his speech. Presently 
it stopped, and a tap was heard at the door. ‘The tough landlord opened 
it, and a stranger, giving his horse to the boy, entered the room. He 
was tall, rather thin, with dark eyes, and long ringlets—it was the 
fashion in those days—his hat and plume were black, his clothes cut after 
the most approved taste; but, what was very singular, his riding-whip 
was bright scarlet, with something in the handle which littered 
like a diamond. He was followed by a most strange-looking dog. 
Nobody had ever seen such a dog. He wasn’t. black, he wasn’t 
brown, and yet he had black and brown hair all mingled together; he 
was long with very short legs—such legs, covered all over with long 

hair—his eyes were bright and gleamed by the light of the fire like hot 
coals, and his face covered with long shaggy bair, and such a tail! All 
stared at the stranger and his dog. They involuntarily arose, they couldn’t 
tell why, but as the barber said, ‘‘ It seemed as if they must.” 

“ A stormy night,” said the stranger, taking off his hat, and shaking it. 
~“ Very,” replied the landlord; to which everybody responded “ Very.” 

The dog approached the fire-place, and every one shrunk away. There 
was something about the dog and his master strange; but what was 
move strange was, that the dog, having eyed every body and warmed 
his nose, wagged his tail, and put his paws on the knees of Pilehar 
Hodge. The blacksmith, the barber, the clerk looked at each other, then 
at the dog, then at the sexton, then at the stranger; the landlord was 
too much engaged in preparing supper to observe what was going on. 
The gg patted the dog—the dog wagged his tail—the stranger 


“You are the barber,” said the stranger, suddenly, to the little man, 
who hardly knew whether he were on his head or his heels, and who, at 
last, stamimered out, “ Y-e-s, s-i-r.” ‘ 

“ Ah,” said the stranger, with a strange laugh; “ I thought so.” 
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“« Ho, ho!” chimed in the clerk, plucking up courage; “ ye-es, sir, yes ; 
hi el " f - stranger, . 
again. Peter was ready tosink with fear. “Ha, ha!” again roared 


— “ every knows the parish clerk.” 

“* Now then, cam bev said the jovial landlord, setting on a smok- 
ing dish i of all sorts of savoury compounds. ‘‘ Now then, 
gentlemen, a appetite to ye. You're not going, surely?” said he, 
in ise, as he perceived the sidling away towards the door. 

“ Tin not very well to-night,” said the barber, im a small thin voice. 

“ And you, too, Peter,” said the landlord, in surprise, to the clerk. 

Peter made no answer, but fairly bolted. 

“ You'll not go,” continued the landlord to the sexton. . 

“ I go, I should think the devil himself wouldn’t drive me away from 
a supper.” 

ot dott dink he would,” said the blacksmith, “ but I’ve:no wish to 

with him, so J’m off.” Saying which he followed the rest. 
stranger and the sexton set up a most unearthly laugh. 

How the i got to their homes is not very well known; but it 
was told in the a the next morning, that all night long two figures 
were seen walking up and down the room where the stranger supped, 
and every now and then, between the claps of thunder, the most un- 


earthly laughter was heard, and a dog howling dismally. 


Cuapter II. 


Aaatn the fire crackled, and the huge pot sent forth its savoury smell 
—and again the gossips of the village were assembled at the Trevetha 
Arms, and the blacksmith, the barber, and the clerk, were gathered toge- 
ther in solemn conclave, and all three looking very solemn and smoking 
very furiously. 

“I tell you what it is,” said the clerk. 

“Well, that’s my opinion, too,” said the blacksmith. 

“ Ah, that’s it,” said the barber, ‘“‘I thought it all along.” 

** Well, gentlemen,” said the clerk, in a grave tone, “I hav’n’t told you 
yet; but I was going to say that I think that Pilchar Hodge has—” 

“‘ Some dealings with the—” said the barber. 

“Hush, hush,” whispered the blacksmith and the clerk, in great 

“ There's something very strange,” said the clerk. 

“That box,” said the r, “ what is it, how did it come ; nobody saw 
it under his arm.” 

— what's in it?” said the blacksmith, ‘I never saw such hinges.” 

“« Not Christian figures on ‘em,” replied the clerk, “the cherabums on 
the tombstones ar'n’t a bit like ’em.” wae : 

“Then ’course,” replied the barber, “they must be—I don’t like to say, 
for — on who's listening.” 

“TI wonder that ” said the ith, “what a queer 
way Seis ee blacksmith, q 
“‘ Did you see the dog ?” said the clerk,—* how his eyes shone.” 

“ Just like my coals,” said the blacksmith. 
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at out in a 
Pal icesien dtc ments. in 
There’s an Italian playing just under my window one of those splendid 
airs of Carl Von We . Mabaaite fellow! I can’t write. ‘There, my 
good boy, there's a penny for you—not to go away, however, your music 
is too good.” Ah, yes. Tum, tiddle liddle tum, tiddle liddle tum, tiddle 
“Get awa you boys, 0 you mean by teasing the fellow ?” 
—“ He’s a renchy. —“ No, he ant a Frenchy, if "sec is. that 
any reason you should tease and insult a poor destitute boy? Be off with 
you, and never let me see you me sg Se pA about 
shoulders.” Yes, there’s Fanny ‘spet. Tul lul, tul lul tul lul 
fl lal 
: a I can’t write. : 
“ Well, I wish you'd go on wi ” 
I will, reader ; but I get quite Saari see how ill-behaved we 
are. I’yeseen a poor Italian driven from a rich man’s lawn by a pom- 
livery-covered rascal, with anathemas which I should foul my Paper 
writing. I could have gone and kicked him. My dinner, I know, 
would have digested better, but I am afraid the company would have 
said I wasn’t “‘ used to genteel a that instead, I took an with 
a very y young lndy—but ow deserved it, I maintain that. 
Bat Thee casdee, I go on. 


“How ar’e to-night, friends ?” exclaimed the jolly landlord, entering 
with various viands for supper. “Ah! Mr. Polwheal, how ar’e—Eh ! 
how's the parish getting on? prime mess I’ve got here—how’s yer appe- 
tite, —good ?” 

“Sharp as a pauper’s, Master Landlord.” 

“Sharp as a pauper’s, why how’s that—our paupers are well taken care 
of, I’m sure. Why how shouldn't they be, we know um all—knows 
where they live and all about ’em, and what’s more, feels for ’em.” 

“Why,” rejoined the clerk, with a very grave face, and sending forth 
ether long solemn puff, “yes, they are taken care of, but—I’m afraid 

imposes at times upon us, and I don’t see how it’s to be prevented.” 

“Well, perhaps some of the bad ones do, and may God forgive ’em but 
it’s better in God's sight, so I think, to relieve three rogues than let one 
honest man starve, what say you ?” 

“Why, his reverence says that the Bible tells us, ‘if thy brother hunger, 
os him, if he thirst, give him drink.’ And I think it sounds Christian 

2.” 

‘I don’t like that dog,” said the barber, “and didn’t you all see how 

knew the sexton and the sexton knew him. Now how “~- should 
know one another puzzles me. Where could they have met, where did 

come from ?” : 

Do you know,” said the landlord, in a mysterious tone, looking very 
suspiciously round, ‘‘do you know that the next morning—you remember 
the evening you were here when the thunder rolled so ?” 

i, think I did,” said the barber. 

“I should hope I do,” solemnly joined the clerk. 

The blacksmith sent forth huge vo of smoke to intimate that he 
remembered it well. 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “‘do you know, that next morning no one 
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was to be seen, and I'll take my Bible oath that [ heard two men walking, 
that is, if so be they are men, God forbid ae should be otherwise.” 

“ Ah—yes—dreadful thing—supping with the devil,” said the barber. 

' « Hush!” said the clerk, “and could you hear two walking ?” 

“ Two, as sure as you're sitting in that chair.” 

The clerk looked at himself and then at the chair, and having satisfied 
himself that he really was there, looked at the landlord. 

«“ And what’s more, I could see the shadows of two le, and I could see 
one shadow holding something like that box that Pil Hodge carries, 
and the other figure took the box, if it was the box, from the other figure, 
looked at it, turned it round, and seemed to breathe upon it, and directly 
the lid flew open, the shadow looked into it, seemed to breathe again, and 
the lid shut, and then the other fi took it, and the dog howled dread- 
fully, and just then an awful flash of lightning came, and I could hear 
Pilchar Hodge's laugh above the thunder. 1 went to bed, hardly knowing 
what I did, and my wife asked me what I'd been doing with the matches. 
Isaid, ‘ Nothing.’ ‘ You must,’ said my wife, ‘how you smell of sulphur,’ 
—my hair stood an end—lI couldn’t sleep, I tried, but it was no use—I 

't forget my wife’s words, ‘how you smell of sulphur.’” 

“ And the next morning ?” inquired the clerk. 

Pe Not a soul to be seen—neither the stranger, nor Pilchar Hodge, nor 
the dog.” 

4 Wall, while I was thinking over the matter, who should come 
walking in but Pilchar Hodge, as if nothing had happened, with the box, 
as usual, under his arm. I asked him where he had slept, but he talked 
most awfully, and said it was no business of mine, and wanted to know 
what there was to pay. I said nothing; at which he gave one of those 
awful ap and went away. Ah, and he said what-was it to me if he 
chose to sleep in my grandmother’s grave. -It's dreadful to think of it.” 

“ Why, didn’t you,” said the blacksmith, ‘‘some time ago buy a horse 
of Pilchar Hodge?” 

“So I did, it’s the same one that ran away with a gentleman the other - 
day—yes, so I did—dear me, if—” 

‘And don’t you recollect that you’d cut your finger, and there was no 
ink, and he said, with one of his laughs, that one ink was as good as 
another ?” 

z st — do—lI do,” said the landlord, in an agony ; “ yes—yes. 

“Ah!” said the clerk ; “bad business, I’m afraid; I'll speak -to his 
reverence.” 

“Yes,” said the barber, “I’ve read of such things.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear!” said the landlord, “do I smell of sulphur, do I? 
Oh, I'm a living match, | shall burn blue. Oh, that ever I should buy that 

™ udlord,” shouted one of the customers, “landlord, a pint of your 

“Sulphur !” exclaimed the landlord, abstractedly. 

“Sulphur !” said the guest, “who on earth takes pints of sulphur? 
Dida't know you sold sulphur before; when did you begin that trade ; 
made a contract with the old gentleman to supply it cheap, I s'pose? 
Beer, man, beer! Why your wits have gone wool-gathering! This scion 
trade has turned your head.” 
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“Oh Lord, oh Lord! what will become of me?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered landlord, as he went to fetch the beer. 

While the landlord was gone, the guests saw on a sudden two shining 

— through the window. The blacksmith, the barber, and the 
Sherk hardly time to look at each other when the door opened, and in 
walked the stranger, followed by his dog and Pilchar Hodge. They 
nodded to the guests, the stranger laying his hat on the table where the 
blacksmith, the barber, and the clerk were sitting, said, in a very civil tone, 

« Good evening, gentlemen.” 

They all three rose and tried to speak, but somehow their words 
wouldn’t come. 

* Sit down, friends, sit down,” said the stranger; “pray don't let me 
di ; I you.” 

“Well, Master Clerk,” said the sexton, “how are you. to-night, and 

how is his reverence, cheating the devil of his due, as usual,eh? Ha! 
ha! ha!” putting down his box with a clank, and sitting upon it. 
- The landlord presently entered with the beer, and did not perceive the 
addition to his guests. Having set down the jug, he advanced towards 
the fire to continue his conversation with his three cronies, when his eye 
caught sight of Pilchar Hodge, the stranger, and the dog. He stood 
transfixed:to the spot, his mouth open, his eyes distended till the whites 
were fearfully visible. 

* Now you see, Master Landlord,” said the sexton, “ this gentleman 
and I are going to stay here to-night.” 

' “Here!” said the landlord, in a fright, and if possible turning paler 
than ever, ‘‘ I haven't —” 

“Got a bed, you were going to say,” said the sexton. ‘* We sleep here 
to-night, or you know where 1’ll sleep, ha! ha! ha !” 

“We merely want lodging for the night,” politely remarked the 
stranger, and as he spoke he lifted his scarlet riding-whip, and the light of 
its mysterious handle fell on the landlord’s face. He stammered, 

“ Yes, sir, ye—es, sir ; of course, any thing you please.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the sexton. The dog wagged his tail, and gave 
a dismal howl. 

There was something so unearthly about that dog—you couldn’t tell 
what it was—it was a dog, sure enough, and any one to look at him at 
first would merely remark that he was a strange-looking animal ; but still 
you couldn’t bring yourself to think you had ever in all your travels seen 
such another. 

(When the little man came to this part of his story, I naturally thought 
of the dog in ‘¢ Faust.”) 

_ # Don’t make a fool of yourself,” said the little man, in a pet ; “ you're 
just like all the rest, when you've heard part of a story you think you 
know the whole.” 

(I begged pardon, and said I only was thinking. ) ' 

_“Thivking,” said the little man, getting into a rage, and giving 
himself a most furious twirl on the nob; “ thinking, yes, that’s just what 
all you writers do now-a-days; you're always copying other people’s 
ideas; there’s none of you hardly can write a play without you go to 
France, and dish up some miserable — and give it a new name. 
Out'upon you! Call yourselves writers—haugh !” said the little gan, 
giving another twirl. 
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(I mildly suggested that the managers would not pay sufficiently for 


onginal ) 

Trash! Don't. talk such rubbish,” said the little man, getting 
fearfully red in the face; “ didn’t Webster the other day offer a pre- 
mium, and a handsome one, too, for the best play ? And what were sent 
to him? Trash, trash—disgraceful! What would ‘ honest Will’ have 
said to such stuff ? And what was the best they could pick out but ‘ Quid 
pro Quo ?’ A pretty thing that to set before the ‘ British public,’ as you 
call yourselves, as the best thing you authors could write. Hold your 

; I know what you're going to say; you were going to say, that 
every body didn’t write who could—precious happy thing for the examiners. 
You think you ought to have written. Oh! of course, I suppose you've the 
impudence to imagine you'd have got the prize.” (1 must own my temper, 
which is none of the most irascible, was beginning to give way, and I dare say 
Ishowed it.) “Ina pet again, because | choose to tell you the truth, and 
don't choose to puff you up, and make you faney you're a cleverer fellow 
than you are. Now I'll just tell you.” The little man swelled himself 
out, perched his hat on one side of his head, stuck his arms akimbo, 
and gave a most powerful pull at his pipe. “There’s a stupid, hypocritical, 
puritanical feeling going about, neither true in itself, nor healthy to the 

that it’s sinful either to go to a play, or to write-one. Now,” 
said the little man, “ I'll just tell you a bit of, my opinion.” 

(1 suggested that perhaps, if he pleased, I’d rather hear the story, and 
his opinion afterwards. 

“ Oh, very well,” said the little old fellow, more civil than I expected. 
‘* Oh, very well; for once ? may have your own way; for it may be, 


people wouldn't much my old honest opinion now-a-days, when 
scum is preferred, and the “good liquor’ thrown aside.” 
The landlord busied himself in getting. the supper ready. The stranger 


and Pilchar Hodge, however, had theirs at a separate table; for, 
—— the stranger very politely requested their company, they 

During the repast, the stranger and the sexton held a conversation in a 
low tone. The clerk, the barber, and the blacksmith, looked on, but can 
hardly be said to have eaten their supper. 

*“* ] say,’’ observed the barber, in an under tone, “ what's the matter 
with the landlord ? What a change; why I never-——” 

“ There’s something very wrong about all this,” said the clerk. 

Did you see,” said the blacksmith, “ how Tom Jinks seemed to know 
the stranger ; did ye see him put his finger to his mouth ?” 

“ T should think so,” said the barber, “ but still somehow Pilchar and 
Tom were never any great friends that I ever heard of; Pilchar never 
noticed him.” 

“Why “er see,” said the blacksmith, “Tom has only just come, as one 
may say; he has only been here amonth or so; but how he should know 
the stranger is a thing I can’t understand. I'd give a trifle to know 
what's in the wind.” 

“ What if the three should be ——” 

“ Don't say,” said the clerk, don’t say; no one knows what may be 
pe ry cow I shall speak to his reverence to-morrow about it. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the sexton ; “ mach good may that do you, 
master clerk!” who, to their surprise, had caught the last sentence. 
“* Speak to his reverence ; ha! ha!” 
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« Mine host,” said the stranger, politely, “do you «now Major 
Blakesly ?” 

“T know very little of him, sir,” answered the landlord, with extreme 

Me No in him,” said one of the guests, a coarse-looking 
in a 5 ta ea ** No good in him, I b'lieve.” ee 

“How so?” asked the stranger, leaving off eating, and turning round 
so as to face the speaker. ‘‘ How so?” 

“ T don’t know what you can have to say against the major,” said the 
landlord. ‘We none of us know much about him, and I don’t think 
you know more than we do.” 

“Don’t 1?” said Will Richards, the miner, who had been speaking. 
“Don’t I?—wasn't it only last winter when the mine was ‘ . 
and I was out of work, and my poor wife was just confined, and, as you 
know, I have three little ones, too; didn’t I go to Major Blakesly’s, and 
ask him to give me something. I thought I ought to go to him, for he 
has the largest share in the mine, and wasn’t it nat’ral to think that the 
man-who had got most by the sweat of my brow should be the first to 
relieve me when I was in distress, and‘no fault of mine neither; wasn’t it 
nat’ral, that he who had made so much money out of that mine should feel 
a little for the poor fellows who had nearly ruined themselves in working 
her; for just look at me,” said Will, turning up his sleeve, and showing a 
thin white arm, “you all recollect how, two years ago, I won the prize at 
wrestling, how stout and strong I was then.” The stranger elensiees pay 
marked attention to what Will was saying. ‘‘ Well, I went to his great 
house, and asked him for something. I told him my wife was ill, that 
the parish wouldn’t give me any thing ; and what was his answer, ‘ Why 
don’t you go to the overseers?’ Iwho had always worked hard, had 
done all I could to keep my family in decency, who would scorn to be a 

, was told to go to the overseers. I told him civilly that I tho 

it was a disgrace for any but the old and sick to be paupers, and, if it 
— God, I never would be a pauper while I had strength to work. 

prided myself on not being a pauper, and, what’s more, I prided myself 
on having Kept my poor old father from being one; but he said, ‘What 
was that to him ; hadn’t I been paid for my work?’ Well, of course I 
had been, I couldn’t deny that; but then you know how we are paid ; 
it’s a speculation; if the set turns out well, why you know, we get a 
deal of money sometimes, and if it doesn’t turn out well, why, we have 
to run in debt, and then, when we do get money, what we owe is stopped ; 
s0 then, perhaps, we have little enough to go on with; and one om 
in the agent's, or captain’s, or any body else’s debt, who makes us buy 
candles, and powder, and any thing else they can manage to make us 
buy of them, you are not likely to get out of it again. If they'd 
pay us regular wages, it be a sight better for we and they too. 

“Well, well,” said the stranger, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ what did 
major say ?—didn’t he give you something ?” 

“No,” said Will; “he told me I was an idle vagabond, and if I came 
to him any more, he’d send me to gaol.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the sexton, “there's nothing like gold—gold’s 
the thing to send a man to the devil; only give him plenty of gold— 


eA mine is said to be knacked (probably meaning knocked up) when she 
ceases to be worked. 
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8 of it—let him hug it close—let him get more, that’s all—what 

; hg atts kacw of poor folks ? ha! ha! ha! I shall have to lay 
his bones down yonder, ha! ha! What fun, and some young fellow’ll be 
-spending his gold while I shall be turning over his bones, ha! ha! ha!— 
tossing his bones about to make room for another, perhaps, and somebod 
spending his money, ha! ha! ha! My masters, here’s health to pod 
ha! ha! ha! Nothing like gold.” Saying which, the sexton took a long 
pull at the flagon, while the company seemed rather shocked at the speech. 
‘The stranger appeared not to hear it, but seemed in deep thought. 

* It's'to be hoped,” said the clerk, ‘that whoever gets a bad man’s gold, 
will make a good use of it, and remember the poor. 

The stranger seemed about to make a reply, when the sexton broke in. 

“Ha! ha! master clerk, the devil isn’t to be cheated in that way.” 

« Well,” said Will Richards, “if the devil is at the major’s, there’s an 
angel there too.” 

“What do you mean ?” said the stranger, hastily. 

“ Why, do you see, just as I was agoing away al nohow like, a beau- 
tiful creature dressed all so—I never saw any thing like it afore—came 
out and gave me some meat, and put some money into my hand, and said, 
in such a voice, it didn’t hardly sound nat’ral, so soft, so gentle, ‘ Never 
mind, Will, take this, and come to the shrubbery-gate to-morrow evening, 
and let me know how your wife is ;’ and away she went. Well, I stood 
maszled-like, didn't say nothing, but turned and walked home; when I 

t to the door, I met my old woman. 

“* Well, Bill,’ says she, ‘ what did the major say ?” 

“I said nothing, but puts the meat and the money on the table, and 
stares at her ; well, she stares at me, and I stares at her, and there we two 
were a-staring at each other like a couple of chuckies. 

“* Well,’ says she, at last, ‘it’s a burning shame, and so a’ es to go to 
"buse the major so; I niver thoft him so bad as folks said he was; there's 
some good in him now.’ 

“* Not a bit,’ says I. 

“«* What do you mean ?’ says she. 

“*T can't make it out,’ says I. 

‘* «Make what out ? says she. 

“¢* And dressed all in white,’ says I, speaking to myself, like. 

* ¢ Why thee’st a fool,’ says she. 

**¢ And such boutifle wala? says I, 

‘** Why thee’st maased,’ says she. 

“* What a soft voice,’ says L 

** Soft voice!’ says she. ‘Why what’s the man talking about? the 
major with a soft voice !’ 

“¢T ain’t a-talking about the major; hang him!’ 

“* What's thee talking about, then ?’ says she. 

**¢ Why, the finest cretur I ever seed,’ says I; ‘an angel like, and no 
mistake ; a cherabum, I b'lieve ; I can’t make it out nohow, unless—a 
cherabum—es—a’ must be a cherabum.’ 

“* Why, what’s the fool talking about, then ?’ 

ms lll tell ee, wife, now, all about it ;’ so I tould her, and when 
I'd finished she said, 

“* Why, the fool 0’ thee, it’s the young lady.’ 

*** Young lady !’ said I, ‘ why, what young lady ? 
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¢ Why, do’sn’t thee know that when the major come down, that there 
was @ young lady too ?’ 

«* Vd forgotten all about it,’says I; ‘sure enough it was she. Well, 
ae mene tee y ~ ; 

‘Oh, yes,” says the stranger, “did you go?” 

“ Eh, phe When said Will. eee 

“ Why the next night,” said the stranger. 

_ Oh, yes, I forgot, sir. Yes, I went, and have gone every evening since.” 

The prone fidgeted in his chair, the clerk looked solemn, the 
barber grinned and rubbed his hands, the blacksmith smoked furiously, 
the me gave a howl, wagged his tail, and went up to Pilchar Hodge; 
a was heard; everybody gave a start, except the stranger and the 
sexton. A small boy entered, dressed all in red—red jacket, red trousers, 
or knee-breeches rather, red stockings, red shoes, and a red peaked hat, 
with a peacock’s feather init. He walked straight to the stranger, and 
gave him a red letter. The clerk, the barber, and the blacksmith looked 
at each other. 

You're wanted,” said the Red Boy, in an unearthly voice. 

“Can't I do instead ?” said the sexton. 

“ Will you do for your muster ?”’ was the Red Boy’s reply. 

The clerk groaned, the poor little barber turned as pale as a sheet, his 
teeth chattered against the mug as he tried to drink, to show his coolness, 
and that he didn't care a fig about what was goingon. The blacksmith 
put down his pipe and walked out, the rest of the guests looked on in 
amazement, and one by one began to leave the room. 

“ Friends, friends, don’t go,” cried the landlord; “ don’t go, supper is 
ready.” 

“Your supper smells too much of sulphur,” said Tom Jinks, “ for me,” 
And away they all went, leaving the stranger and the sexton. 


Cuapter III. 


In a small, well-furnished room in Major Blakesly’s house, one 
evening, very shortly after the occurrences related in the last rg 
sat a young lady. She might be about twenty, but the uncertain ight 
which the fire gave, as it slowly glimmered in the old-fashioned fire- 
“1 afforded no means of determining with any exactness; and the 

tful gleams of moonlight which now oo then stole through the narrow 
windows, just as the wayward clouds would allow, now permitting our 
old friend, most unpoetically called “the parish lantern,” to shed its 
silvery-white unpaintable rays in all their cool glorious splendour, and 
then, with most unwarrantable capriciousness, shutting it out all together. 

By-the-by, I don’t see why Nature’s parish lantern is always to be 
‘spoken of in such terms as now shining in “its cool glorious splendour” 
(the little man said this very slowly, evidently thinking it was rather good, 
and not at all to be missed), and then being shut up all together. I know 
note parish lanterns that are equally changeable. Whois therein 
the last enlightened gas-making, railroad-constructing, corn-speculating, 
-Bank-charter-blundering-Gazette-filling year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight—who, I say, does not know what it is to 
have a fickle “ parish lantern?” I could tell, ah! yes, pages about a parish 
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lantern. Well, reader, I'll go on, but if you alter your mind— 
readers do as as other people—so if you should want to know any 
thing about is: you're only to drop anote'to'Mr. Colbum—very plainly 
written and postage paid, mind,—directed to Father Poodles, when, as 
country editors say to “ a respected correspondent,” “ it shall receive our 
The ty ther a gloomy aspect, its gloom 
e room a nor was i re- 
Movs by thos gutinadionst-dep\deuaie ; che ot ines: diiitiahioned trm, 
chair, ieaning her head upon her hand, gazing abstractly upon the dusky 
burning embers, and as the little OTN UT and the tran- 





























sient moonbeams one could see her hair was dark, and hung 
in ringlets, neglected, down her shoulders, and as a partial Hight 
would break forth, could be perceived something that glistened on her 


cheek, it might have been a tear—it was very like one, for‘when the next 
gleam came it was lower down, and when the next came it was gone ; 
and again, when a fourth had come, there was another something that 
came and glistened and went—yes, poor Bertha was weeping, and weeping 
bitterly, too. 

She was in a handsome house : servants to do her bidding; she had only 
to ask what she wished to have it ; no expense was and with all this 
Bertha was weeping. “ What, weeping with all this splendour around !” 
I hear my pretty readers say; ‘how could she be unhappy?” Ah! take an 
old man’s advice. Do not think that rich dresses, me Cher expense, 
and — jewels, by themselves bring happiness. Think you, could 
you read the hearts of the gay beauties at Almack’s, that all is happiness 
there? How often have we heard, when God's temple has been unfrequented 
on Sunday, the excuse offered, “‘ We were so late at such a one’s ball or 
party ”" good come of that ; is happiness and ease of mind produced 

y disregarding God’s commands ? And-so it is sometimes, oftentimes [ 

fear, that splendour and magnificence hide an aching heart. “Oh! we are 

ing to have a sermon now, are we ? what next ?” I’ve done. So now 
to the little old man’s tale. 

In the major’s household there was a most kind, good-hearted house- 
keeper—housekeepers, I uphold, should always be fat: not exactly that 
oleagenous fat which cocks possess generally in such an eminent degree, 
but still should be fat—in truth, I consider that a thin housekeeper 
is a sort of walking advertisement of her stingy management. Majer 
Blakesly’s housekeeper was what a housekeeper should be—she was fat, 
tolerably good-looking, not handsome—I don’t recommend to- majors 
handsome kousekeepers (that’s the old man’s remark, ladies and gentle- 
men, J’ve nothing to do with it); she was somewhat advanced in years, 
neatly dressed, knew her business and her station, never allowed any one 
to cheat her master, and never did it herself: she was always very par- 
tial to “‘ Miss Bertha.” And howshouldn’t she be ? Wasn't she with her 
when she was an infant ? and wasn't she with her until Bertha’s mother 
and her father had died soon after she was born; and when Major 
Blakesly, having been left the sole executor, said that Bertha was to go 
and live with him, didn’t Dorothy beg and entreat that she might go 

and take care of Miss Bertha? and it was only because the child 
clung to her old friend’s neck, and said she “would not leave poor 
Dothy,” that Major Blakesly relented, and allowed Dorothy to go too, 
who, in gourse of time, was made housekeeper. Poor Dorothy, how 


too, 
un 
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glad she-was. Dorothy, in her heart, greatly disliked the major : ‘he 
ene a stern man ; he never spoke kindly to the servants or to any 


what he liked ; he liked — should dread him. ‘That's the way 
to manage people,” he d say; “I make ’em fear me. Love! 
regard! esteem !— trash — that’s the way fools talk. I make the 
scoundrels fear me: don’t ye see how they tremble, and daren’t look 
me in the face? I should Tike to see the fellow that would dare look 
me in the face.” So, this was'the guardian of poor Bertha. It was no 
wonder, then, that poor Bertha was weeping beside the gloomy fire. 

She had unwittingly offended the major, who had ordered her to her 
room, with orders not to leave it till he gave her ission. “ J’ 
break her obstinacy,” he said to himself; “ I'll see if I’m to be thwarted 
by a chit like that! she shall obey my bidding, or she shall dearly 
repent it. She’s in my power, that’s one thing: there’s no one to 
control me. Control me! who ever did ? Control John Blakesly, in- 
deed—psha! And she must be meddling in my affairs, too—begging 
of me to do something for that lazy scoundrel Will Richards” (the 
offence for which she had been ordered, with stern and harsh words, to 

to'her room). ‘I must tame her before she comes of age. It’s lacky 

don't allow her ever to go out of these grounds, or I should soon have 
a pack of fortune-hunting rascals after her.” 

The door of the room where poor Bertha was sitting gently opened, 
and good old Dorothy appeared, with a light and some refreshment. 

“ Now, Miss Bertha, don’t take on so,” said the kind old soul. “ Never 
mind what the major says 5 words can’t break bones ; and you'll be your 
own mistress some day.” 

“Oh! I fear that will never come,’ mournfully exclaimed poor 
Bertha. “I do all I can to please my guardian. I never contradict 
him ; and when he speaks so harshly, I never answer him ; but he seems 
to hate me, 1 think: he never forgives my having loved the young 
cavalier I met in London when we were at the court.” 

_ “Qh! Sir Francis Ulwyn,” said Dorothy, “ I don’t see why he should 
hate you for that ; he’s a brave young gentleman, and as good as brave. 
I'm sure your poor mother would have no objection, and I can’t see why 
the major should. Isn’t he your guardian? and isn’t he bound to do 

ing that can make you happy ? and didn’t he promise it to your 
poor mother, on her dying bed, that he’d be a father to you? and didn’t 
the poor lady say that if he didn’t, her spirit couldn’t rest in the grave ? 
But where is Sir Francis all this time; hasn’t he written to you?’ 

“Oh! yes,” cried Bertha, ‘that’s the thing I dread; I faney my 
guardian knows it, for he insists upon seeing every letter I write and 


every‘one J receive ; and I never have any letters that I care about ; I 


don’t know any one who would write to me but he. I often thigk I’d 
rather be the poor girls that work in the fields; they are happy ; but, 
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oh! when shall I be happy? Never! never!” and poor Bertha hid her 
face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

“ Now miss, now miss, don’t talk so,” said the good Dorothy. «] 
don’t mind the major; I’m as cheerful as possible ;” the tears rolling 
down the poor ereature’s cheeks sadly belied her words. “ There, Miss 
Bertha, do eat a little; here’s a nice little manchet that Will Richards, 
you was so kind to, gave me for you; he said his wife sent her duty, 
and fo you would eat it y and not let any body have a bit of 
it. I don’t see why she should be so particular neither ; it’s very good 
bread, but I don’t see any thing so very fine about it; I think mine’s 
better: however, it was kind of her, too ; so do eat a bit, miss; eat a 
little bit ; it'll do ye good, and cheer your heart.” 

Bertha took the little loaf (called in the old dialect, and even some- 
times now, a “manchet”), and mechanically cut off the top, when a 

iece of paper concealed within struck her attention. She drew it out, 
looked at it, gave a shriek, and fell into Dorothy’s arms. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! what is the matter ?” cried Dorothy, in great 
alarm. ‘Goodness me! how came that in the manchet ? Oh dear! 
oh dear! Miss—Miss Bertha—don’t make a noise—oh! do be quiet. 
if the major should come, we should be murdered if he should see that 
loaf ;” saying which, the good soul stuffed the loaf into her pocket and 
the piece into her mouth. 

“Give me the paper, miss, let me see,” cried Dorothy. 

“No, no,” said Bertha, exerting herself ; “ it’s from Aim, let me read, 
let me read,” and with trembling hands she opened the note, and putting 
her arms round Dorothy's neck, exclaimed, 

“I may be happy yet:* he’s here, but ah! if he should meet the 
major—I dread ck will certainly quarrel with him.” 

** Will you let me read it, miss, and then I can tell what to do better ?” 

“‘ Yes, dear Dorothy; yes, there,” giving it to her. 

roman at ‘d I said h pa 

“A tleman! I said he was a mtleman. He says, 
~ oe io to Dorothy;’ a good gen At do any thing for 

im, I'd ——” 

A violent ringing of the housekeeper’s bell caused Dorothy hastily to 
give back the note to Bertha, and muttering, “ There’s that old brute 
again,” quickly left the room, telling Bertha to make a good supper, 
20 poor soul, that she had marched off with all the bread in her 

et. 

Poor Bertha sat trembling; presently the door opened, and in 
marched the major, with his usual stern stateliness. Bertha arose. 

** Did you want me ?” she timidly said. 

“ Yes,” was the stern reply. 

“Can I do any thing for you, uncle 2” she said, in a hardly audible 
voice. 

“No; listen to me; I don’t choose that you shall make so much of 
that doating old hypocrite Dorothy, who sha’n’t stay here much longer— 
do you hear ?” 

“Yes, uncle, but—but poor Dorothy-——” 

“Poor Dorothy! what do you mean by that? Poor! Hasn’t she 


——————— 








* This is a great proof of the antiquity of the celebrated song. 
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always bad her wages—and good ones, too, and no doubt she’s 8 been plun- 
dering me all along. Poor, indeed! you’ve an idea of poverty ees , 
‘Where did you learn to know any thing of poverty? Haven't 
t up in the lap of mag g Have you ever known saat it was eo 
want? Youtalk of poverty, too—poor Dorothy! humph !” 
«“ J—JI—I— indeed, ee I didn’t mean—hu—hu—to say that she 
was poor, uncle, indeed I didn’t, you’ve been so very kind to her.” The 
like many others, told an ate through fear. 
ow,” said the old man, “ do you see the force of that ?” 
Bits cldcebd to-sonteos't didn't ) : 
“ Humph !” said the little fellow. “ Did you never tell a lie through 


fear. 

“ Nev—” I began. 

“ Stop,” said the wretch, looking through me as it were; “ recollect 
alittle. Now don’t you remember your stealing some gooseberries out 
of your father’s garden, and your father, being a very stern man, you were- 
afraid to confess; you would not have told a lie willingly, but you were 
afraid.” 

(Well I did begin to remember such a thing.) 

“Ha! and you'll remember many other things which you did which 
wouldn’t have done had it not been from fear. Now,” vid he, sitti 
bolt upright —how he could do it on that hot nob puzzled me—“ did 
masters and mistresses know how many lies they make their servants tell 
from being 80 violent and speaking so crossly, or, as the phrase is, ‘ blow- 

them up,’ if they were really, what they pretend to the world to be, 

\Ghistians: they would not do it. How often do you hear a mistress 

be to a poor servant-girl who has accidentally Saslion something, 
ee aorns thing, you—.’ 

“* Please, mum,’ says the poor girl, who never meant to break it, ‘ I 
couldn’t help it.’ 
bap “Couldn't help it, indeed! Don’t tell me such falsehoods—couldn’t 

it!’ 

“* No, indeed, mum,’ says the girl, crying; ‘ indeed, I couldn't.’ 

“*Ha! you hoeey> t alo — with you ; . ll stop it out of yer 

“The poor th Mh oda ee ve a-year, and what 
she can have to ai ve of "bat after she lax ught the various things 
which si uires (for these sort of le always insist on their servants 

t to answer the door’), let Dr. Kitchener tell in the preface 
‘Art of Cookery,’ which all masters and mistresses would do well to 
el, and follow the advice there given—so the next time the poor a 
happens to break any thing, and is accused of it, rather than own it 
get ‘ blown up,’ she tells what, perhaps, she never did before—a lie, and 
one lie told, another soon follows.” 

(I was obliged to own the little old fellow was right, and many of my: 
readers, perhaps, will —_ so too. ) 

$ Now 1 listen to me, y lady,” said the major. “ I have come to the 
Eeeiriaaticn, that if that ol meddling creature dares again to outstep her- 

off she Pa Bi and you—you'll, if you please, give up your evening 
walle in the —do you hear me ?” 

“ Yes, uncle,” on? the poo oe 

* Well, then, mind a obey.” And away stalked the surly major, 
muttering, as he shut pe «Tl see if Tn not obeyed.” 

Feb.— VoL, LXXXV. NO. CCCKXXVII. P 
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The major had hardly reached his room, when one of the servants came 
in, pale as death, and trembling so as 

Tan fool, what's the alee 

ir, I—I've seen a—a—” 

“‘ What, you fool—a ghost:?” 

“ Ye’—ye’s, sir!” : 

* Come here, you idiot,” shouted the major, “ come here; what do you 
mean, you gaping fool ?—Do you eee a ghost is ?” 

«“ N—n—no, sir—but—but—oh ! oh!” 

“ Why, the fool’s going into hysterics.” The major violently rang the 
bell. 

“ Here, take this woman away—she shall have her wages to-morrow, 
I'll keep no such fools in my house.” 

The servants ed, not daring to say a word in their master’s pre- 
sence. However, ee 
thing strange had happened. Some said that 1g n seen 
ee and down the shrubbery, and that strange noises had been 
heard. Every one in the kitchen, so they all said, heard a most piercing 
shriek and the mournful re On a dog—and long and long at night 
the major was heard walking in his room. 


CuarTer IV. 


Aca. the fire crackled, and the huge pot sent forth its savoury smell, 
and again the vi gossips were assembled at the Trevetha Arms; the 


blacksmith, the r, and the clerk were there. 

“T say, master landlord,” said the clerk, “ it’s now five og 
this very night: five years—sinee, if you recollect, we were all here just 
as we are now. Do you recollect that night ?” 

“ Ah, indeed, I do,” said the landlord, gravely; ‘‘and well I may.” 

*“* How ?” said the barber. 

‘“‘ Ah,” again ejaculated the landlord, as he shook his head. 

“* What.on earth became of Pilchar Hodge ?” 

“ Ab! it’s am awful world,” ejaculated the landlord. 

“« Why, what became of him ?” asked the blacksmith. 

“ Yes, sir, coming,” said the landlord to a customer. 

“I never could find out the rights of it,” said the clerk; “I spoke to 
his reverence several times, but his answer was always, ‘ Peter, may God 
have merey on the souls of the wicked.’ ” 

“ And what became of the stranger and his dog ?” said the blacksmith. 

“* There’s something in the whole affair,” said the barber, “that we 
don’t understand; and it’s my belief that the landlord knows more 
—— You recollect how he changed on that 

t 

“ Yes,” said the clerk; “and we never saw any thing of the sexton, 
nor the , nor the dog since.” 

bs hor ‘om Jinks either.” 

“* And Will Richards was said to havedied of a fright, if you recol- 
lect,” said the barber; “and his wife and children were taken. to the 
union. 
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« Yes, poor fellow,” said the blacksmith ; “ his wife said that he lost his 
mind the night after he was here.” 

“A stormy night, I’m afraid, we shall. have of it,” said the landlord ; 
“the wind is beginning to rise. Hark! wasn’t that thunder in the 
di t re _ 

They all listened, and could distinctly hear the low rumble; and a 
sudden gust rushed over the house, and fled away in the distance with a 
dismal howl. 

They looked at one another ; again the thunder was heard, but it was 
nearer. 

“Jt. was just such a night as this,” said the clerk, “that Pilchar 
came.” 

“ He’ll never come again,” said the landlord. 

“ God forbid,” said the clerk. 

Crash! came the thunder, that shook the house to its foundation ; and 
yow could hear crack, crack, crack, till it ended im a dull low roil in 
the distance; and now the rain came down in torrents, the lightni 
ee stream of ane the stoutest of the company tamed 

; the door flew o and a strongly reflected by the lighti 
es on the threshold. ai faa : aan 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“It is he!” cried the landlord, and fell on his face. 

The door shut, the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed. They went 
to the landlord, and picked him up. He was dead. All was consterna- 
tion and dismay ; the blacksmith was the only one who seemed to have 
any presence of mind : the clerk began to repeat part of the service ; the 
poor little barber rushed franticly about, muttermg most extraordinary 


Some ran for the doctor, some for his reverence, and some ran away 
nobody knew where. The doctor and his reverence came ; but all to no pur- 
pose; the landlord was dead. Strange were the tales told next day in the 
village of Lelant; some declared they had seen Pilchar Hodge carrying 
away the landlord in a flame of fire. However, one thing was certain, 
that. Pilechar Hodge was nowhere to be seen. The next day every 
inquiry was made, and his reverence took every pains to find if he had 
been seen by any one else save the guests at the etha Arms, but no 
oné had ; all seemed wrapped in mystery. 

Soon after there was a report that strange noises were heard at the 
major’s; the servants gave warning, fresh ones were had, but they did 
not stay long, and all the village was in a complete stir. It was well 
known that the vicar had called, but was refused an audience; he had 
wfitten, but had received no reply; and the people said that it looked 
very bad when a man refused to see the parson, and some went so far as 
to say, “if he wouldn’t see the parson he must see somebody else !”” 

Things went on like this for some time, and by a the alarm sub- 
sided ; another landlord took the Trevetha Arms, and the village gossi 
assembled to enjoy the blazing fire and eat the savoury su pnesiininanis 
But still there was something about the major’s place no one liked 
te go near, and for all the m Ri ee a 
any one to go through the gro after night- 

7 evening, while the guests were all asvembled ap usual the clerk 
P , 
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came in in a great hurry and very pale; he sat himself down on a 
stool. 
“ What's the matter, Mr. Polwheal ?” said the landlord. 

“ It’s all out,” groaned the clerk. 

“ What's all out ?” exclaimed every one. 

“ Murder !” said the clerk. 

“ Murder!” exclaimed the barber, “do tell us ; I love to hear about 
murder.” 

“ Well,” said the clerk, “may I never love money. Pilchar Hodge, 
or whoever he was, never said a truer thing, ‘ there’s nothing like money 
to send people to the devil'’—and I hope he didn’t hear me.” 

“ But, but,” continued the little anxious barber; “but the murder— 
how did it happen ? who did it? where was it done ?” 

“ Why,” said the clerk, “it happened this how. There was talk that 
there was a good lode discovered in Carrackgladden Cliff, and some 
miners went down and began to work, and when they had gone a little 
way they came to what seemed to them a wall. Well, they broke 
through the wall, and what should they see but a small dungeon like, 
and at the bottom they seed something they couldn’t tell what. One 
wanted another to go down, and he wanted him, but nobody would go, 
they were so afeered, and I don't wonder at it—I wouldn't have gone 
for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said the barber. 

“Hold thee tongue,” said the blacksmith, “ thee’st a fool of a bar- 
ber.” 

“ Well,” continued the clerk, “ at last they sent to his reverence.. He 
came, and after rebuking them for their folly, but commending them for 
sending for him—for you know his reverence is a magistrate—he got 
two men of them to go with him into the dungeon, and then they saw 
a skeleton. And what do you think it was? Onlya woman's. ‘There 
were rings on her fingers and a gold chain about her neck. His rever- 
ence said nothing ; he ordered the men to go to the—the—the—” 

“ Crowner,” said the landlord. 

“Yes, yes; well, in the meantime, his reverence looks about him, and 
sees some steps leading up, as it were. Well, up he goes, and finds 
sort of a door, which he orders the men to break open. And where do 
you think they found themselves? Why, in the major’s grotto.” 

“ Dear me, who'd h’ve thought it,” said the landlord. 

The barber looked sagaciously, as though he had thought it all along. 

“ Well, his reverence writes something on a paper, and gives it to one 
of the men, and very soon after I learned that the major had been taken 
up on the charge of murder.” 

** Murder !” exclaimed every one. 
me, thought how it would happen,” said the barber; “I always 

80.” 

“Hold yer tongue you little pitiful chin-scraping animal, and let’s 
know the Lae of it,” anal the biacksmith, on . 

The barber was ready to shrink into his shoes. 

“Well, that’s all I know,” said the clerk. “I came here to tell you 

news.” 

“Thankee, thankee,” said the landlord, “it was kind of ’ee to come, 
80 it was,” 
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The news soon flew about the village that the major had been taken 
up for murder. Very shortly the coroner arrived with some persons to 
visit the cave of Carrackgladden. They surveyed the remains of the 
unfortunate individual, whoever she might be, and some fragments of 
dress, which time and the damp had not destroyed, were taken care of. 
A verdict of “murder” was pronounced against some person or persons 
anknown. The major still remained under custody in his own house, for 

ls and prisons were not so plentiful as they are now. However, there 
Cine no proof against the major, he was released, and very soon after he 

all his servants, and offered to let the place, but-no one 
would take it, and it gradually fell into decay. 

Time wore on, the blacksmith grew old at his anvil, the barber became 
4 little shrivelled old man, but still chattering as ever, and always talking 
about the old house, and was never known to pass it at dark; but the 

Trevetha Arms still flourished, and piece by piece the old house was taken 
away by the people, and thistles’and briars grew where the proud mysterious 
major used to live. But years, years after, an old man came to the village, 
attended by an old serving-man. They seemed to know the place, but no 
one knew them ; and it was remarked that the old man used to wander 
down by Carrackgladden sands, and his old serving-man seemed to try to 
cheer him up, for he seemed like one stricken with grief ; but the old 
man got worse and worse, and one evening they found him dead in the old 
¢ave, where the body was found. His serving-man said his master wished 
to be buried there, and so he was ; and when they buried him his servant- 
man put a brass-bound box under him, and said that whoever should try 
to disturb his master would be a corpse before the sun should rise. 
And the next morning, when the neighbours went to see the cave, it was 
dropping with water clear as crystal, and next spring curious plants, that 
none had seen before, had grown there. 

But somehow a rumour had spread that there were treasures in that 
box, and the old blacksmith and the barber agreed that that must be the 
box they remembered so well, and then they wondered that they’d never 
found out that the old man was Sir Ulwyn, and his serving-man was Pil- 
char Hodge, the old sexton. 

“ But it would be a sin,” said the blacksmith, “to disturb the dead.” 

“But what good can the treasure do him?” said the barber. 

* [hee’s nothing to do with that,” said the blacksmith ; “ it’s ill touch- 
ing a dead man’s grave.” 

The barber said nothing, but the next day he was missing. They 
searched all about. At last they went to the cave, and there they found 
the barber, cold and dead. Beside him lay a shovel and pickaxe and‘a 


lantern. The people shook their heads, took him home and buried him, 


and ever since that time no one has ventured to disturb the bones of him 
who lies buried in the cave of Carrackgladden ; and the water still falls, 


and the people say they are the tears of Sir Ulwyn, and that rare old 
plant, the Alpine fern, grows there, and weeps over Sir Ulwyn’s grave, 


and people come from far to gather it. 
(The little old man ceased speaking. I looked, but he was gone; I 
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HOME THROUGH THE VALLEY OF HELL. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, E8Q. 


Tue homeward-bound English traveller from Munich has three routes 
to him. 
oP The first and most direct, taking Augsburg as the starting-point (which 
is reached by railway in two hours), is by way of Ulm and Stuttgart, and, 
if pressed for time, from thenee in a straight line to the Bruchsal station 
on the Baden railway; or, if there be no necessity for so much rapidity 
of motion as can be elicited from German post horses—(five English miles 
tothe hour)—the traveller may diverge from Stuttgart to Heilbronn, and, 
taking the steamer, descend to Heidelberg by the beautiful valley of the 
Neckar. In the latter case, he should time his departure from Augsburg 
so as to sleep the first night at Ulm, and as the Eilwagen leaves four times 
a day—one of the hours being a little before noon—this may be easil 
He will then be able, on leaving Ulm, to take daylight wi 

him the magnificent gorge of the Suabian mountains, which 
leads so abruptly down to Geisslingen, and enjoy the picturesque scenery 
of the Fils till it fallsinto the U Neckar ; unless, indeed, his thoughts 
be wholly engrossed by the wt ae of the captivating maidens—(their 
beauty quite sets one’s teeth on edge )—who have extracted all his super- 
fluous coin by their clamorous entreaties to purchase the toys for which 
Geisslingen is celebrated. If such be his fate, then the castles of Helfen- 
stein Hohenstauffen will be passed by unregarded, and the rich vine- 
yards which cover the slopes from Plochingen to Stuttgart will display 
their charms in vain. 

But, if his love for the picturesque be still a living sensation, he may 
hasten from the capital of Wurtemburg to Heilbronn, and from the waters 
of the Neckar upon the lovely shores between which he glides, en- 
chanted with all that meets his glance. 

That his faculties of taste and smell be not offended, I would recom- 
mend the adventurous voyager, when in Stuttgart, neither to put up at 
the Hotel de Russie, nor walk in the Palace Gardens. The proprietor of 
the hotel, M. Albisser, is a very civil, good-humoured fellow, and speaks 
very good English, but the fare that awaits one is as indifferent—not to 
say bad—as can anywhere be met with. The merry host either is—or 
seems to be—wholly unconscious of the wretched state of his cuisine, and 
when last I was there carried his im ility so far as to inquire, when 
he accidentally encountered me on the staircase, if I had not had “avery 

breakfast!’ It cost me no effort to return a most decided negative, 
onwhich M. Albisser suddenly wheeled about and rushed into the kitchen, 
as if for the purpose of uttering an indignant remonstrance,—but—I saw 
him etl tae ae not ‘the first time that I had found the 
cookery otel de Russie at a discount, I think I resume that 
there is a radical defect in the purveyor’s department of that establishment. 
Murray recommends—and, in nine times out of ‘ten, it is best to follow 
his recommendation—Marcquardt’s hotel, in the Kénigs Strasse, which, 
though dear, isa good one. The Palace Gardens are very prettily laid 
out ; the foliage is luxuriant, the walks shady, the orange-trees bloom in 
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the three centuries which have gnarled their trunks, and the sand- 
nymphs of Dannecker stand in the most bewitching attitudes ; 
there is one thing there that neutralises all these attractions—the in- 
smell from the narrow, dark, dirty sewer, called by courtesy 'a 
which courses through the gardens, and in one place “a 


eee 


i 


a ting summerset, as if it were a fall of living, 
instead of the base, nameless current, which taints the surrounding 


eat ante ap FR aperyrendion iain” wn 
to —where, by- ’ e un- 
oe at the Post, one of the Mehioet Sed in Chri —— 
you prefer, as I did, to stand in the street for the hour or two I sta 

there. Here the Eilwagen is taken for Nuremberg, and the road li 
through a finely-wooded country, in the midst of which stands Weissen- 
burg, a ised nen as I once saw it by moonlight, has a very pictu- 


mae appearance. 
t ismot an advisable thing to do, though it often happens in Ger- 
many, to arrive in a strange city in the dead of the night, and choose 
ne mg gs from the post. German porters are not the most bril- 
iant fellows in the world, but they seem to give strangers credit for 
unbounded ity, a compliment which is rather awkwardly paid. 

“To what otel ?” they exclaim, as one or more of them possess 
themselves of your baggage. The answer is given, and away they bear 
it, at the best pace they can muster beneath its weight; te | it must be 
noted, as a general rule, that your true German always moves quickest 
under a heavy load—ten times faster, in fact, than when his shoulders 
are quite unburthened. You follow as you may, trusting to Fortune to 
guide your footsteps safely over the rough pavement of the unknown 
city. It is enough for the porter that he knows his way ; you must find 

ours ; and in the darkness that reigns around, the sense of hearing is 
more serviceable than that of sight. It is but slight consolation to 
the benighted traveller, to remember the proverbial honesty of the men 
who have carried off his goods and chattels. Of what use to him is 
their integrity, when he does not know which way to turn to assure him- 
self of the fact? It is vain to cry out “langsam,” when once they have 
fairly started; there is but one safe course, and that is to make yourself 
fast to some part of your baggage, and submit to be taken in tow, the 
porter enacting the part of a vigorous steam-tug. By this 
means, “breathless and faint, leaning upon—” your stick or umbrella, 
as the case may be, you stand a chance of not being left to wander in the 
streets till daylight. 

_ All the world knows Nuremberg by its reputation, and the fame long 
since given to it by the unequalled drawings of Prout. It would be 
useless, therefore, to dwell on the marvellous works of Adam Kraft and 
Peter Visscher, on the pictures of Albert Diirer, on the quaint architec- 
ture of the city, or on the beauty of the gorgeous cup of Wentzel Jamitzer, 
now in the possession of the banker Merkel, so carefully barricaded from 
accidental or designed intrusion, and yet so readily and courteously 
shown. These objects of art—and the multitude not enumerated— 
may well detain a stranger several days. Wiirteburg, also, contains 
many things to interest; the Palace being attractive ; and the 
journey to Frankfort, either by the Maine or road, which tra- 
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-verses many beautiful forests, till it reaches Aschaffenburg, is, at least 
in summer, a pleasant day's work. 

But, having tried both the others, commend me, after all, to the route 
which embraces the Lake of Constance, the Upper Rhine, and the Black 
Forest, which, for beauty of scenery, of its particular kind, is unsur- 

as far as I have yet seen, in Europe. 7 

Wearied to death of Glyptotheks and Pinacotheks, of out-of-door 
frescoes that won’t stand the wear and tear of a climate north of the 
Alps, and within-doors contrast only too forcibly with the hues of nature ; 
sick of Germanized-Italian edifices, grafting a gaudy suburb on a dull 
town; and di with the apathy of a people tacitly submitting to 
the caprices of a king, who would have made an excellent painter and 

lazier had he been properly apprenticed to the trade, and to the inso- 

ence of a dancing Pom our, whom even the mauvais swets of Paris 
ise; glad to exchange these second-hand conventionalities for that 
which no conventionality, even in Bavaria, can spoil, we left Munich on 
the great day of the Octobers-Feste—all the world drinking beer in the 
Theresiens-Wiese, and staring at what they believe to be horse-racing— 
‘and, after performing the prescribed two hours on forty miles of railroad 
to Augsburg, transferred ourselves to one of the carriages on the line in 
the direction of Lindau, which is open as far as Kaufbeuren, also forty 
miles distant from Augsburg, and passes the station of Mindelheim, 
which gives its name to the principality erected in favour of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

The prescribed time for our arrival was eight o’clock in the evening, 
but railroad punctuality in Bavaria allowed this to be half-an-hour later, 
and after crossing the covered bridge over the Wertach in an omnibus, 
we reached the turn of Kaufbeuren shortly before nine, with an hour to 
spare before the Eilwagen set out for Lindau, distant about sixty miles, 
or, to s more to the purpose, some fourteen hours. 

To ile that hour was not the simplest thing imaginable. It 
might have been got over had we been addicted to skittles, as the game 
‘is played on a kind of wooden railway, in the angle of a court-yard of 
the inn to which we were recommended ; or its weariness might not have 
been felt, could we have mustered courage to face the ten thousand 
atmospheres commingled in the Stube of the “ Sonne,” and have closed 
our ears to the deafening clamour of the multitudinous voices which rent 
‘the smoke that settled over the Leads of the guests therein assembled ;— 
but as these attractions were not all-sufficient, we armed ourselves with 
the patience which is of hourly growth in Germany, and returned quietly 
to the little waiting-room attached to the office of the Eilwagen. 

This apartment offered an example of the comfort afforded to a 
‘German official, for it contained a table and a bed,—the types, as all the 
avorld knows, of German existence : 

“ Du lit a la table,—de la table au lit.” 

_ The clock struck ten,—and the precaution having been taken of secur- 
ing places “ zusammen” (together), we answered our numbers, and entered 
the “neat post-waggon,” which was to convey us to our destination. 

_ The determination not to go to sleep, which is the first resolution made 
in a public conveyance by night, ually gave way before the motion 
of the carnage, and when we woke up at Kempten, between two and 
three o'clock in the morning, it was with great unwillingness that we 
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exchanged our vehicle, by that time grown comfortable, for another that 


: -geemed to be by no means so. Experienced travellers in Germany are, 


of-course, well acquainted with the system of the “ Bei-Post.” It has one 
advantage, certainly ; that of always insuring to the traveller a place in 
the direction in which he wishes to go; but the discomfort is not 
slight of having to shift one’s berth in the dead of the night, just as 
sound sleep has taken possession of one’s faculties, in order that the tale 
may be completed to occupy as many carriages as remain to be filled 
after the discharge of passengers at every post-town. This grievance in 
a short time forgotten, we lost our count of time, and daylig: t surprised 
us in a perfect Swiss valley 5 the effect being the more striking from the 
fact that the scenery on which our waking eyes had last lingered was the 
broad, monotonous level of the plain of Munich. 

The name of the village at which we stopped to breakfast was Nellen- 
briick,—the first of a series of many resembling it,—the characteristics 
of all being essentially Swiss,—the whole farm being comprised beneath 
one high, broad roof,—the dwelling-house at one extremity, the stable 
next, and the barn at the other oa of the facade, and the whole front 
garnished for the most part with timber sawn into lengths and strings of 
ripe golden maize. There are many districts in Germany,—Franconia 
and Saxony for instance,—which are each called “little Switzerland.” 
And certainly this part of Bavaria equally merits the name. The 
an ae above are not the Alps, but every other feature of the landscape 
is that of a country at their base ; the same rushing streams, the same 
climbing roads, the same dark forests, villages at long intervals, and 
population scanty, and thus it continues all the way to Lindau. 

Not that we arrived there quite so soon as the word of promise assured 
us. The usual post-waggon license was partly the cause of this, but a 
more positive one was the breaking of a spring, which we discovered at 
the village of Niederstauffen. ‘The conducteur was, however, a man of 
art—as he had need to be in these up-and-down regions—and was 
presently busy with hammer, vice, and screw, and it was really not more 
than half-an-hour that we were detained on our journey. We occupied 
the interval in exploring the immense ark, which bore on its front the 
emblem of a stag,—the “Goldenen Hirsch,”—an animal greatly in 
favour amongst innkeepers in Bavaria ; a better found, or more capa- 
cious kitchen it would be difficult to meet with, and the batterie de cuisine 
seemed perfect. The very air of the place was redolent of kalbs-braten 
and stewed plums, those delicacies of the land beyond the Rhine. Buta 
more interesting speculation to us was the state of the weather. The 
morning had promised a glorious day—the sun had risen clear and 


‘bright, and the mists in the valleys had lingered on the slopes, instead of 


rapidly ascending, so that, believing in the usual prognostics, we thought 
ourselyes secure of a fine view of the Alps of the Vorarlberg, when we 
should reach the lake of Constance. Every weather-wise peasant whom 
we interrogated, either flattered our expectations or knew nothing about 
the matter, for the answer was invariably the same: “ Sie werden ganz 
schénes Wetter haben ;” a mistake, to designate it by the mildest appella- 
tion. It was not long before we were able to decide for ourselves, 
without the aid of any weather-wise interpreter; but that decision was 
fatal to our hopes, for when we had reached the height from whence the 
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ith a shroud of mist, lifted from the surface only just high 
us see that there were mountains on the opposite shore, 


ing their outline. 
pecs thaereatiiecanats tieachdontove-ochish Lind 
main , fragments of ancient walls and 


date, there is nothing to induce the traveller to linger 

his absolute necessities require. After a night in an 

and a hairdresser are two desirable luxuries. The 

had in the lake, which the cold mist made any thing 

the latter was procurable in the town. He was, 

man of only a single métier, his art being limited to the 

range of combs and curling-irons ; of tonsorial skill he was wholly inno- 

cent, and a second individual appeared at the same moment to operate in 

the latter capacity. They could not, of course, set to work simulta- 

y at their respective callings, but a very pleasant and instructive 

conversation they had on the subject of the approaching war between the 

radical Cantons and the Sonderbund; the barber—a root and branch 

inator—espousing the cause of the former, and the perruquier—of 

a Jesuitical cast of countenance—maintaining that of the latter. So 

earnest were the disputants that I almost wi the quarrel had been 

confided to them to settle on the spot, especially as I was the suf- 

ferer during their prolonged argument. However, every thing comes 

to an end—even a politician’s harangue—and I profited at last by their 
several talents. 

This accomplished, there remained only just time enough to transfer 
ourselves and baggage to the steamer, which was to set out at two o'clock, 
for Constance. 

This vessel, the Ludwig, which represented the navy of Bavaria, and 
whose best recommendations were a pretty cabin and a very good cuisine, 
was more than adequately commanded by a highly hirsute and magnifi- 
cent-looking nage, who rejoiced in some such title as the ‘ Ober- 
Koniglichen-Boden-Sees-Dampf-Schiffarts- Director,” and whose prin- 
cipal occupation seemed to be that of curling his whiskers with a pocket 
comb, as he sat in a small office on deck, abaft one of the paddle-boxes. 
He ntly derived so much satisfaction from this employment, that 
he left the navigation of the Ludwig entirely to the helmsman, a bearded 
youth, who calmly smoked while he steered. It was not of much con- 
sequence, for all the art required was, to go straight across the lake ; and 
lest our speed should prove dangerous, we took a large grain-laden vessel 
in tow. 

In this guise we arrived, in about two hours, at Rorschach, the chief 
port of Switzerland, where we were politely invited to go ashore till the 
post came in from St. Gallen, but as there was evidently nothing to see, 
we were content to remain on board till the e despatches arrived. 
When they did so, we coasted the Swiss side of the lake to Romanshorn, 

ing beneath a richly-cultivated slope, where the best wine of 
district, which is just good enough not to be disliked. At Romanshorn, 
the colours of Bavaria for those of Baden, or to speak 

» left our old craft and its distinguished high-admiral, to shape a 
course to Friedrichshafen on the Wiirtemberg shore, while we 

| our route direct. Towards seven o'clock, we descried the Pharos 

Constance gleaming through the mist like the red eye of a fresh-water 
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ogre—our pecan hit the entrance to the harbour with nautical 
precision, and “yatis impia” which had accomplished so much, was 
presently blowing off her steam beneath the walls of the ancient and de- 
eayed city. The Custom-house officers, with unwonted civility, took 
our words for the absence of contraband goods in our baggage—(I 
wish they would do the same at Dover)—and it was not many minutes 
before we were safely housed in that pleasant and most comfortable hotel 
~—the Hecht, or Brochet, or Pike, as it is called in the three 
every one of which would fail in its duty, if it did not sing the praises of 
so excellent a Gasthaus. First-rate Affenthaler—irrep le cutlets— 
bread of unequalled lightness—tea of delicious flavour— and positive 
Cognac (not wretched rum-disguised Brantwein, so universal in Ger- 
many), were amongst the good things discussed at the meal which greeted 
us within ten minutes of our arrival in the Hecht—the celerity of the 
waiters being equalled only by their civility. 
As the boat for Schaffhausen was not to leave Constance till mid-day, 
we employed the next morning in perambulating its deserted streets. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a picture of greater desolation than is 
conveyed by the present aspect of this old imperial city. Of its 40,000 
inhabitants, little more than a sixth part remain, and except when the 
steamers arrive and depart, the majority of these appear to have nothing 
todo. Heaven knows where their trade is, for there was scarcely a shop 
to be seen, and the few that could be descried offered nothing to tempt a 
traveller to part with his money. We did discover a Buchhandlung, but it 
was the only one in the city, and what we asked for—a work of local in- 
formation—we were not able to obtain. The solitary sign by which we 
discerned that the inhabitants did not go to bed in the day-time, was a 
kind of indolent labour that made itself apparent in the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral, where some masons were lazily sawing large blocks of 
stone, and the clink of a mallet was heard at somewhat protracted inter- 
vals, as if the workmen employed had glimpses of conscientiousness rather 
than motives for industry. In the palmy days of Constance, when her 
minster was first ornamented with the beautiful sculpture which still ren- 
ders it so attractive, there was no lack of labour, and that devoted to the 
highest purposes of art; in token whereof, we need only turn to the oaken 
portals carved by the cunning hand of Simon Bainder, and to the ex- 
isite sculpture in the choir and baptistry. In the last-named circular 
pel, and in the vestiarium adjoining, are the evidences of a craft 
once as sedulously followed as that of the sculptor, but now fast falling 
into disrepute in its very strong-holds—the craft of the relic-mongers. 
The hair of the B Virgin—the crystallised tears of one saint— 
the teeth of another, and the bones of a third—are shown as of yore by 
the mechanical sacristan; but even his monotonous catalogue is inter- 
rupted by something like interest, when he displays the rich copes and 
albs, and curiously-wrought vestments, with which the hierarchs of Con- 
stance were wont to adorn themselves on occasions of great ceremonial ; 
such, for instance, as that when, from the ends of Europe, were met toge- 
ther almost every dignitary of the Romish church, to reconcile the 
schism which then divided her sons, and when the great council so com- 
, stained the annals of that church, more a , perhaps, than they 
ever been stained before, in the blood of John Iuss ‘and of Jerome of 
Prague. Relics and memorials of these martyrs—not superstitiously 
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manufactured, but religiously preserved—are still shown in Constance, 
and these, with the acts of the council and the names of the men immor- 
lised by the treachery and cruelty of that assembly, are all—except its 
venerable minster—which the city has left to recal its former im- 


rtance. 
ne who has not penetrated into Switzerland will here see the first of 
those covered bri which are so frequently met with in various cantons, 


but the uses to which the bridge of Constance are devoted, besides that 
of serving as a means of communication with the Grand Duchy, to which 
it belongs, are chiefly in the interests of the millers, the rapid river ex- 
pending its energies in assisting them to grind their corn. The mill- 
wheels and the race of the waters beneath them, have, however, a very 
picturesque appearance, and harmonise well with the quaint architecture 
of the bridge and surrounding buildings. 

About noon, the mist which for two days had hung over the lake, sud- 
denly cleared off, and bright as the day on which the bark of Rudiger 
“ gleamed gaily on the Rhine,” we commenced the descent of that noble 
stream. 

To the majority of tourists the beauty of the Rhine is supposed to lie 
entirely on the beaten track between the Siebengebirge and the vineyards 
of Johannisberg, but scenes as lovely as any that charm the eye in the more 
frequented part of the river are to be found between Constance and 
Schaffhausen. But its beauty is of a softer character ; its gently-sloping 
banks, sometimes covered with foliage, from the mountain-tops to the 
river's brink,—sometimes broken by green pasture and fields of golden 
grain, with the shining: walls of gay, sunny villas scattered between, with 
now and then an old church, a picturesque village, or an antique tower 
surprising us at some sudden bend, offer a much greater variety than the 
constant succession of the feudal ruins, rocks, and climbing vineyards 
of the lower division of the Rhine. The latter are, no doubt, more strik- 
ing, and, seen for the first time, make a ter impression, but the pic- 
ture ted by the former is that on which one feels disposed longer to 
dwell and oftener to return to. 

Amongst the many chateaux that stud these shores, making us long to 
pass whole summers there, Arenenberg, the residence of Hortense, and 
still later of her son, Louis Napoleon, is conspicuous. It is a charming 
spot, and if any thing could supply the place of ambition, “the heart that 
is humble mi t hope for it here.” But no Frenchman, still less one of 
the imperial stock, can be expected to take kindly to the country as long 
as Paris remains unburnt; so wishing the proprietor of Arenenberg more 
luck than befel his great predecessor, we glided on,—passing by Stein, with 
its old abbey of St. George, the ruined towers of Hohenklingen, and the 
cloistered walls of Paradies and Katherinenthal,—and at the close of a four 
hours voyage brought up opposite the market-place of Schaffhausen. 

We were little curious to know what the town contained, being desirous 
of seeing as much of the famous “falls” as the afternoon of a bright Oc- 
tober day would allow, and as quickly as the distance could be accom- 
plished, we drove out to the hotel at Neuhausen, from whence, as the pro- 
prietor says, in French of the most detestable quality, “on optient la plus 
pelle fiie qu’il est bossible de subboser!” In other words, the cascade lies 
at your feet, and the far away mountains of the Oberland skirt the horizon. 
To descend to the shore, to cross the river in the ferry-boat, to climb the 
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steep, wooded height by the path that leads to the chateau of Lauffen, 
and then to descend once more to the gallery that overhangs the fall, 
where you are wet with its spray and deafened by its roar, are the 
and immediate acts of the newly-arrived. But no such act 
js mine to attempt to describe the indescribable, for such I take to be 
the ever-changing but eternal rush of waters at Schaffhausen. Mere 
words cannot convey an a idea of the swiftness of the wave 
whose course the eye cannot follow, of the unceasing din which the ear 
cannot concentrate its faculties to listen to. Dazzled and bewildered, 
the only new idea I obtained was that of perpetual motion, without, 
however, being enlightened as to any usefial mode of turning it to 
account, for the ordinary appliances of a great water-power seemed 
ite set at nought by this “stunning” cataract. Having gazed our 
fi, though the appetite for gazing is wre to grow by what it fed on, 
we retraced our steps, and when the foam of the river was no longer 
visible from the terrace of the hotel, and the place of the fall could only 
be noted by the noise it made, we addressed ourselves to something 
more substantial. If I had said enduring, instead of substantial, I 
should scarcely have been wrong, for a tougher animal than the fowl 
which formed part of our supper it has seldom been my lot to encounter. 
It was late in the season, indeed a few days more and the establishment 
would have been closed, and, besides ourselves, I do not think there 
were any guests in the enormous building. There were, consequently, 
no jingling of bells, no noises of late travellers, no hurrying and scurry- 
ing of scuffling waiters along the interminable passages, but a perfect 
seiliness, which enabled us to enjoy, without any interruption, the sullen 
roar of the distant cataract, once more visible from our bed-room win- 
dows beneath the light of the moon. 
On the following morning, after taking leave of the falls as often as 
Prior's hero bade farewell to the world, we resolutely turned our backs 
n it, and addressed ourselves to the further purpose of our journey. 
nwilling to trust ourselves to a public conveyance, for it may be set 
down as a general rule that a diligence always travels through the finest 
scenery by night, I inquired if there were any direct mode of conveyance 
from Neuhausen to Freyburg in Breisgau. Monsieur Weber had no car- 
riage of his own, but there was, fortunately, a voiture de retour at the 
hotel, the driver of which was willing to take us for forty francs and a 
trink-geld of five more—stopping one night on the road at Lenzkirch in 
the Black Forest, rather more than half way. The bargain was soon 
struck, and we had no reason to repent it: the carriage was light, 
easy, and roomy, the horses very good, and the driver extremely civil. 
For the first few miles, the road lies through a level country, well- 
cultivated, and interspersed with thick woods. — It is pretty, but presents 
no remarkable features, nor is there any thing striking till the frontier is 
passed, where a bridge of one arch spans the stream which divides 
Switzerland from the Grand Duchy of Baden. We then came to the 
small town of Stiihlingen, unimportant in itself, but one part of it 
prearegealy situated on the slope of a very steep hill, which we 
reasted on foot, by a narrow path through fields and hanging gardens, 
leaving the carriage to make its way by the more circuitous road. 
At the top of the hill, which would make a very table mountain 
anywhere out of these latitudes, we rested on the wall till the toiling 
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i , and then drove through an archwa 
tote what seemed-to: bs the eourt-pard: of-afeudal chailey which coowned 
i a ae ge" a a 
ii , but a peasant is now: e tenant of the 
re inner court is a spacious farm-yard, and 
the high-road i it. 
had now reached a high table-land, across which our course lay for 
iles ti thick belt of forest, we descended upon the 
. Here, while the driver refreshed: his horses, 
e view from which is exceedingly beautiful ; 
a dark ridge of forest forms the foreground, 
rise the sharp outlines of the Alps, extending 
of Wallenstadt to the Oberland, and distant nearly 100 
spot where we stood. The Jungfrau and the Finsteraar- 
re visible on the right hand,—and on the left their giant brother, 
édi, while a countless number of less lofty peaks formed the inter- 
mediate chain. 

Beyond Bonndorf the aspect of the scenery changes; the country be- 
comes wilder,—the roads steeper,—the cottages, whose ample roofs con- 
tain everything beneath them, bedrooms, kitchen, cowhouse, and stable, 
—closely resemble those of Switzerland,—and immense patches of black 
fir clothe the sides of the hills, and give their name to the whole district. 

the heart of these thick woods we past, the sombre foliage 
shedding the gloom ; but the road was not solitary, for here and 
there were the blazing fires of wood-cutters, and on the way came every 
now and then a knot of village girls returning from their daily labours. 
While traversing the last forest-patch, the sun went down, and when we 
emerged into the open country, a cold, gray twilight had replaced the 
warm rich glow, and it seemed as if we had entered an entirely new 

n. 

As if he sympathised with our feelings, or probably as anxious as 
ourselves to get to the journey’s end, the ww age name, by the 
way, was Friedrich Kinkel,—a good jingling name to travel with— 
his horses with unusual gued-will-—tihe beasts stepped out mer- 

rily, and at the very same moment as the diligence from Neustadt, which 
entered the town by another route, we rattled through tke street of 
Lenzkirch and drew up at the posthouse, better known to travellers by 
the ign “Zum weissler Rossle,” a white horse figuring conspicuously 
nore door, where is also exhibited the image of a golden post- 


The hungry traveller who seeks accommodation at the White Horse 
must mind which way. he turns on entering that place of entertainment 
lest, in seeking the salle-J-manger, he stumbles upon the stable or the 
cow-house. he takes the door on the right hand, he will inevitably 


loose his way and break his shins, besides bringing up finally in some 
even less agreeable manner, for there is no light to guide him, and the 
sense of smell is not always the safest guide in a Gast-haus. 
Sa tie tals hand deary the-drnan ctmorghereret: oherte- 
smoke will impede his search, as much by the ity which it 
causes as sense of suffocation which it begets. His best plan is to 
do as I did, after experience hadenlightened me, and that was to go straight 
forward to the end of the passage, where an open door, a savoury odour, 
a number of lighted brasiers, and other appliances of cookery, unmis- 
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takeably announce the kitchen. Here I made sorte vane 
ea ek bey peectae din a fine, + ar rosy-cheeked, 
ek a y preparing dinner for all comers. 
ps ae it, or probably instinct, which leads me to make acquaint- 
ee Bertedy a I enter an hotel, and it generally proves of 
ow me » but cooks especially, and if they are 
fien lardés Secteth upon a meal will be so much the 
better for it. There is no difficulty. in a few civil words at any 
time, least of all when a pretty girl is + the object of them ; but it was 
no doubt quite as much owing to her ane as to her imperfect 
knowledge of my imperfectly e compliments, aeanah the aan 
which was afterwards served up to us proved so remarkably 
ramet lace in a very comfortable apartment—the real piesa 
mpoachable only through the kitchen or ape smoky Stube before-men- 
and I pou neal say there are many reasons why the former route 
should he preferred. 

Though the room was low and the ceiling discoloured by the clouds 
from many meerschaums, it was gaily Senanbandi the window-curtains 
were of a bright red, the walls were papered of a gay pattern, 
trait of the fair cuisinidre in her Sunday costume—she was the deogthee 
of the house—hung in a conspicuous position, and one end of the room 
displayed at least a dozen little sealing thin manufacture of the place, 
going as hard as they could, and clicking and striking in the merriest 
manner possible. These little time-pieces looked so brilliant and com- 
panicnable, that we bought one forthwith. The price was five florins, or 
8s, 4d. ; and to its credit I must say, that it still goes as well as if it had 
cost ten times the amount. It — be an act of injustice to withhold 
the name of the maker, so I beg to say that this Lepaute, or Le Roy, of 
the Black Forest, is called ae eiser, of Donaueschingen ; and if 
any further information be needed concerning him, it may be obtained of 
his brother, a very worthy and intelligent master of the same craft, who 
exercises his calling on Park Terrace, on the way to St. John’s Wood. 

In the room thus described, we dined on the best fare of the Black 
Forest ; a soup which would not have disgraced the London Tavern ; 


‘mountain trout—a very different a from the tasteless forelle of the 


German plains ;—braten of various beef, mutton, and veal; a 
hare of course—not an ordinary stew—but in this case an admirable 
salmé; a dish of roast thrushes, later in season here than in the Ardennes 
(where also they are excellent); an ox tongue, smoked in a peculiarly 
agreeable way ; wild-pret, the venison of he forest ; and, to conclude, 
without saying a word of minor condiments, a kind of march ~ com- 
bining the crispness of a cake, with the richness of a rape We 
found the last so good that we had its fellow ol up for 
travelling ; it was o devoured by the Custom-house ere at Dover, 
but was fully appreciated in London. Some very capital Assmanshiuser, 
and a chasse of Kirschenwasser, were the accompaniments to the above. 
Nor was this meal eaten in silence, for besides a jovial party of Germans 
oar aga table, who had had an hour’s start of us, and 
were consequently in a fair way of finishing nearly as soon as ourselves, 
we were entertained by the conversation of the waiter, an intelligent 
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lation of 1800 persons; how it stood upwards of 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea; how it was famous for the manufacture of straw hats, 
as well as little clocks; sgt ne sister, eee we praised, looked 
twice as well in her Sun —a very pretty and striking costume ;— 
how a t number of English lords and ladies had stopped at the 
White Horse—a fact which the Fremdebuch confirmed ;—and how, 
finally, he had a vehement desire to go to London, for which purpose he was 
learning English as fast as he could, and begged us, then and there, to 
improve his vocabulary, by calling for everything we wanted in our 
own tongue, which he repeated as nearly as he could, whether he brought 
the right thing or not. Amongst other things, he put a question which 

uzzled us to answer in a satisfactory way, not having, at that time, heard 
of the “ Fonetic Nuz.” 

“TI find,” said he, “ that though a good many English words are spelt 
with the same letters, the pronunciation is often very different ; for 
instance, which is it right to say ‘monkey and donkey,’ or ‘ munkey and 
dunkey ?’” 

We had a hard matter to make him follow us as we strove to dis- 
mee between the two animals, and it ended by his shaking his head, 


Sa ’ 
a yep yet Gott! die Englische Aus-sprache ist sehr schwer !”” 

It struck us that we might ee returned him the compliment. 

Although a perfectly comfortable bed is a thing not to be looked for in 
any part of Germany, those of the White Horse, at Lenzkirch, approach 
the comfortable as nearly as may be; the mattresses were soft and 
elastic, the sheets white and fragrant ; but the short paillasse was inserted 
as usual under the pillows, and the quilt badly replaced by a cloud of 
eider-down, which, for all purposes of warmth, might as well have been 
} eonmaye But, by way of set off, the beds were altogether the gayest 

sings of the kind I ever met with in Germany ; the blankets were woven 
with scarlet stripes, and the pillows covered with red serge, or cloth, cut 
in vandykes. 

With many acknowledgments for our pleasant quarters, we started 
next morning for the Hollenthal—‘“ the Valley of Hell,”—on whose 
threshold 1 have so long been lingering. The mountain pass which 
ascends from Lenzkirch is very bold and fine, and as we neared the sum- 
mit, a number of lofty heights, which we had not been able to discover 
in the dusk of the previous evening, came full into view; the grandest 
of these was the Feldberg, which rivals its lofty brother of the Taunus 
in elevation and far mess it in beauty. On the brow of the mountain 
we met a string of peasants, women all except their leader, a young man 
who marched in front telling his beads and repeating his orisons in a loud 
voice, while his companions made the responses, the act of prayer no- 
thing impeding the rapidity of their pace. It is from this spot that the 
traveller journeying in the direction of Schaffhausen, gets the first 
glimpse of the glories that await him in the far remote Alps, whose 
snowy outline is even more perceptible here than from the churchyard at 
Bonndorf, where I adverted to the view.. We also turned to gaze, but 
the morning was not propitious, for though the sun shone brightly over- 
head, his beams were not powerful enough to disperse the mists which 
filled the valleys and wreathed round the mountain-tops. We resumed our 
way, therefore, for some distance over ground at a considerable elevation, 
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then descending to a broad plain, passed the solitary lake of Titi 
aed” in woods, like Nemi, and entered the row So which, in 
contrast probably to that which succeeds, is called the Himmelreich or 
«Kingdom of Heaven.” Its fertility and beauty are not of themselves 
go great as to enable it to lay claim to that exclusive denomination, but it 
was a — country to traverse after the broad and darkly wooded hills 
over which we had just passed. 

Presently we came to a scene of a different character. Unconscious 

that the land over which we had travelled was so high above the 
level of the sea, we were quite ee for the rapidity of the descent 
which suddenly yawned beneath our feet. 
. Slowly emerging from what seemed the verge of the horizon, though 
too near us to be the natural limit of vision, a long dark line arose, 
which, as we drew near, proved to be a heavy waggon drawn by a 
monster team, there being not fewer than eighteen sturdy horses 
yoked to the vehicle. A smaller number could not have accomplished 
the task. 

This place of labour, where Sisyphus, “damnatusque longi laboris,” 
might well have toiled, was the gorge that led to the VaLLey or Heit. 
It was no time for sitting idly looking on, so, leaving the care of the 
carriage to worthy Master Kinkel, we got out and proceeded on foot, 
burying ourselves deeper and deeper in the gloom of the gorge at every 
step wetook. From time to time we cast our eye upwards, though with- 
out any thought that the mountain side was covered with labourers, at work, 
as we were afterwards told, in the construction of a less precipitous road 
than that which we now followed. After tracking a very steep and wind- 
ing course, we had nearly reached the level of the valley, through which 
the-Treisam foams and rushes, when a loud shout rent the air, and “ Riick- 
warts, riickwarts,” echoed from hill to hill. It was not easy at the first 
outery to understand that this warning was intended for us, or that it came 
from invisible workmen above, but we naturally paused, and then seeing 
that other wayfarers retreated up the slope, we followed their example. 
In good time we did so, for immediately after the cry, a dull, heavy, 
stifled sound shook the hill side, which I at once recognised as an explosion 
of gunpowder, and close upon it came an avalanche of masses of rock, 
thundering in‘ their descent, and crushing a forest tree at every giant 
leap, till, spent with the distance, they found a resting-place in the 
torrent, or were caught in some accidental hollow. It was lucky for us 
that we had not advanced further, as escape would then have been diffi- 
cult, several fragments of enormous size having crossed that part of the 
road on which we were walking when the first alarm was raised. For 

fear we should be caught in another shower of stones, we beckoned to 
hey to make haste on, and before another we took place had 
got beyond the reach of danger in the solitary village of Steig. 

While the horses were ane baited, we endioea along the valley, 
and made a meal al fresco, seated on the trunks of some enormous firs 
heaped together beside the Treisam, whose rapid waters were turning, 
close to us, the wheel of one of the numerous saw-mills which stud the 
Hollenthal. It was only by the bright hues of the many-coloured folia 
that the season could be determined from the aspect of the scene. The 
sky was as clear, and the rays of the sun as warm as in the height of 
summer, and the quick-eyed lizards, basking on the pine logs, till our ap- 
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orth American provinees, though even there, I think, I have scarcely 
seen any thing (sae er ta era 
the wild cherry of the k Forest. On this enchanting spot there was, 
indeed, “a blending of all beauties,” and what B was tempted to ex- 
claim, at the first view of the Valley of the A n, might well be in- 
scribed on the rocks that guard the entrance to the Hollenthal :— 


Pluto! if this be hell I gaze upon, 
Close fam’d Elysium’s gates ;—my shade shall seek for none! 


Part of the way on foot, and the remainder at a foot’s pace, we slowly 
our way through the valley, which, in many places, contracted its 
Relersociioa as to leave room only for the and the stream that 
ery here and there the outlet seemed to be com- 

ill a sharp turn round some projecting rock lured us 

yards further to repeat the deception again and again. 

The unattainable os of the Alps and the Pyrenees were not over our 
heads, but the soli tay “ar yornanh oy was exceeded by nothing 
Sos d aediadendae the, hod. anon. iv dome. aim mountains, 
iers and eternal snow are so frequently excluded from 

e most striking features of this remarkable valley are re- 

last, when the direction of the journey is towards Freyburg; 

rock, called the Hirschsprung, the evidence of the fierce 

convulsion w wrenched open the passage through the mountains, is 
i apparent. At a short distance from this spot, it appears, 


as if it remap anenenoe Santana, pat p-womn Sn: games to the 
hun 


leap of stag, so closely do the rocky walls of the valley seem 
to approach each other ; eke temeiee vier the steediies af tke nel 
explain the ap contiguity, and one then sees that the real width 
be less 200 feet. If such a leap were ever accomplished bya 
it must have been when the infernal pack of the Wild Huntsman was 
heels. Impossibilities may almost be reconciled in a region so wild 
aS any one may imagine who notices how a gigantic larch has 
i the means of rooting itself in the fissures of a bare and nearly per- 
dicular rock, opposite the Hirschsprung, midway between its base and 
summit. There, however, it grows as if it haa been thrown there in 
Aone begat gm te r when the Hollenthal was formed. 
rom point y gradually widens, the lofty sl recede, 
subside, till, at the picturesque inn at Zarten, dedicated, if | 
tly, to a fierce wild bull, the level country spreads itself out, 
hour's aay teeing , the beautiful spire of the minster of 
over plain, a welcome landmark to the traveller 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAIR OF TOP-BOOTS. 
I, 


Snovtp any one within our metropolis be so curious as 
to seek its unknown regions in the east, he may find in his pere- 

inations a public way entitled “ Nightingale Street,” and in one 
of the houses in the aforesaid street, so aptly termed the “ dens of 
misery,” we—a pair of top-boots—first saw light. ‘The windows of the 
house were mostly broken and repaired with an old newspaper, the oak- 
painted door was warped and blistered, and plainly told the test of many 
a year’s struggling sun. The window-sills were decorated (if we may use 
such an expression) with boxes of withering wall-flowers and parched 

ignonette; a dead thrush, actually starved to death, lay in its 
wicker prison outside the house; while aground a herd of half-clad chil- 
dren revelled in the fetid, smoking gutters. Up stairs, upon the left- 
hand side, was our worthy modeller toiling at ourselves. The room was 
furnished with three pallets, for beds they were not, on one of which was 
stretched a young. girl of sixteen—a corpse, the victim of decline ;—on 
another lay a poor woman, pale and sick, whom it did not require the 
scientific eye of a physician to pronounce in a rapid consumption; a 
herd of squalid children ps He around our modeller ; a pair of cats, 
the one gambolling with an old shoe, the other dozing quietly by the 
fire-fender ; a hen cackling on the rickety press, and a few faded roses in 
a jug complete the picture. 

“Father, I am hungry,” said a sturdy lad of ten years. 

_“$oam I,” chorused a group of six children. 

“We used to have bread and breakfast and treacle; aye, treacle, and 
why not now ?” said the urchin. 

_ “Sally never washed me this morning, and I have tried to awake her, 
but the sleepy girl she won’t get up, father; beat her, father,” said 
another. 

“Your sister will awake no more, my lad, she is dead ; she is out of 
misery and temptation. Thank God for that!” replied the poor cord- 
wainer, as a tear coursed its way down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Father’s crying,” said a girl; ‘‘ don’t cry, father ; poor father !” 

“Snowball, the chimney-sweeper, can buy tuffy out of his wages ; I 
wish I was a chimney-sweeper, father, ora Merry Andrew, to dance on a 
tight-rope,” said another urchin. 

“Hi! hi! Mr. James,” said a stout aged woman, who came wheezin 


and puffing like a steam-engine into theroom. ‘The rent was promi 
ag he have you got it, ch ? If not, you and your baggage tramp to 
the door. Iam not going to pay taxes and rates to keep workhouses 
ing and keep their birds too. No! I am up to a dodge worth two of 
soif you don’t cash up, why seek the workhouse.” 

“The workhouse!” said James, with a shudder. “ Take mER to a 
workhouse ?” pointing to his wife. 

“And why not? I suppose she wouldn’t like picking oakum ; no, 
the would rather lay in my house doing nothing, eating, as I may say, 
the bread out of my mouth ; she taal mouth, me a poor, toiling, 
4 
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hard-working woman, who has never or herself in nothing, not 
even a play or a circus these four years ; besides 


, I don’t over much like a 
” 


copse (corpse) in one’s house. 
“ Well, - good woman, look at these boots, they are nearly finished ; 
for pity’s sake me the dregs of the cup of bitterness. I have drank 
deep of it, God knows. Give me but an hour or two, and you shall have 
all I get, save the price of a loaf of bread. These little ones have not 
broken their fast since morn.” And the children gathered around their 
father with frightened gaze at the terrible aspect of the landlady, too 
frightened even to cry. 

“ Luck o’ me, I was a hale woman at thirty, could turn a mangle or 
wash against any woman in London, but I took beer—dog’s-nose’s the 
stuff. Now look at your wife, a sickly thing, more fit for some lord’s 
table than washing and sewing. Well,—two hours at most,—and then 
tramp if youdon’t stump up.’ 


II. 


Hurran! three cheers! the last stitch is given! and behold us a spink 
span new pair of top-boots. 

Allow, us, however, to take a cursory and retrospect glance at our 
modeller’s former state. 

James Whyte was born in a quiet hamlet, in that portion of Her 
Majesty’s realms so aptly termed the Garden of England—Kent. His 
mother was a sailor’s widow, who, dying soon after his birth, left him to 
the care of the parish authorities, and he was, as it is provincially termed, 
“christened at the pump.” But the fatherly eye of the reverend pastor 
of the vill watched over him, and directed the youth’s bursting 
energies and passions in the right channel. At a years of age 
he was taken without a premium by the village Crispin as an apprentice, 
and such was his gretoloney and zeal, that at treaty he was released from 
his indentures, and soon after became the happy husband of Fanny Newell, 
the daughter of a wealthy farmer, and the belle of the village. 

It may still be in the recollection of many of our readers, that a great 
union-strike took place about this time among the tailors and shoe- 
makers of our metropolis. Germany, our own counties, France, our 
provinces, were recruited for fresh hands ; and among the number bitten 
with the offers of better pay was James Whyte, and he resolved to seek, 
or rather try, his fortunes in London. 

“s James said his worthy master, when consulted on the subject; 
“our capital is as a tinsel ornament, specious to view, but nothing but 
emptiness and worthlessness within ; and its pleasures are short-lived, 
glaring for a moment, ey vee mag utter oblivion and darkness ; “" 
many & poor country as sought Her, e ting, as in story-books 
of ore, to find her streets paved sii ould, sod “ee found ie’ St but 


slights and curses. Vice there stalks ab if not courted, at least 
allowed, and too often — 


Wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


You are virtuous, industrious, and honest, but were I to speak in the 
fulness of my mind, I should advise you against your plans, but as your 
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mind seems bent upon going—go, and take a poor man’s blessing ; 
though you may not have such riches or wages in the country, as in our 
towns, yet you have true contentment, charity, and fraternity. 
Simple we are in tastes, correct and decorous in our manners, and t 
patriotic in our feelings, but in our thickly-populated towns virtue is too 
often, alas! sacrificed for the precociousness of labour; and that Christian 
feeling,—that amor patria, as we old classics say,—which knit our com- 
munities together is there all dispelled, and the reverence of noble blood 
is there exchanged for the treasonable dogmas of disappointed men. A 
universal thirst for riches, and excitement pervades all classes in our 
metropolis and large towns. Men actually become mere pieces of 
machinery for the amassment of wealth. Besides, instead of the free, clear 
air you now enjoy, you will breathe the sulphurous atmosphere of a factory 
chimney. Instead of flowery meads and pastures, to spend your leisure 
hours in, you will only have the parched and blistering flag-stones, or 
the sun-burnt park. Instead of the sweet chorus of woodland warblers, 
will only hear the loud execrations of the cabmen, or the bronchial c 
of the itinerant vendor. However, as I said, go ;—nay, my man! I would 
not prevent you from going; and remember, whether in prosperity or 
adversity, you have a sure friend in me. Take this Book, and name res ag 
Ihave turned down. one leaf, it is there written: ‘I have been young, 
and now am old, yet never saw I the righteous man forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread.’ These lines may cheer you with true faith in 
sorrow or sickness, but may the Almighty Dispenser of all things avert 
such sorrows from you, and in His infinite mercy bless you through 
His son, Jesus Christ.” And a scalding tear fell from the ‘old 
pastor's eye upon the Book of Holy Writ. 

James arrived in London, his recommendations and qualifications soon 
enabled him to obtain an excellent appointment, and step by step up the 
ladder of fortane he went, until he reached its topmost rundle; when, 

one of those inscrutable dispensations of Providence, he was hurled to 

lowest depths. A cold, caught at a pleasure-trip to Greenwich, 
turned to pleurisy, and for months he lay on the bed of sickness at 
an expensive lodging, and attended by expensive doctors; his little 
savings were soon spent, and on reaching convalescence, he found 
another man appointed to his office, and himself in debt. He had but 
one course to pursue,—to sell his furniture, and retire to the humble 

ings where we first introduced him to our readers, and gain @ 
livelihood by journeyman work. 


ill. 


James put on his patched coat and hat, and, after leaving his wife 
and children to the care of a kind neighbour, he eme with ourselves 
into the’ street. Here we passed squalid children, half-drunken me- 
chanics smoking short pipes, a blue policeman, a red letter-carrier, then 
those vultures of poverty—pawnbrokers, in their shops with the three 
avunculean balls—and miserable dirty half-clad women crowding around 
those glittering thrones of “the foul fiend”—gin palaces. Onwards we 
Went, and reached broader streets ; onwards, and the scene changed to 
the centre of our modern Babylon, where rank, beauty, and fashion, 
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contentment, independence, and virtue; poverty, drunkenness, and 
crime, jostled one another. Onwards, and we stopped before a splendid 
emporium of boots, the front a perfect mass of oat ving 
filled with every description of boot, from the Blucher to the Wel- 

lington, from the Albert’s taste to the D’Orsay’s fancy. J. Silvertale, 
boot-maker, supported b the lion and unicorn, figured in conspicuous 
letters on a fanciful ; while on the left lintel of the door, in v 
neat characters, “ Cash accommodation,” was painted—a beautiful 
with a splendid bay horse, bedizened with silver harness, was standing at 
the door, and inaide the cab was a smart pigmy of nature listlessly flank- 
ing the flies off the sleek sides of the animal. A young man, dressed in 
the first style of fashion, was leaning over the counter in deep conversa- 
tion with Silvertale, a stout oily-visaged man, in a plain black suit and 
white starched cravat. 

“On these terms, and on these terms only, mi lord,” said Silvertale, 
mentally weighing each word. 

“ On those terms only ?” said Lord Frederick Poynings, contracting 
the muscles of his tace, and spasmodically clenching his white kid- 

love. 

i” Upon those terms only, mi lord. They are very fair; why, with 
this monetary crisis, fifty per cent is only fair interest. By-the-by, 
I got the oo fat and good ; do you feed with potatoes or buck- 
wheat ? veni 


ison I can’t say much for. Sir William Woolsey’s was 
better.” 

“ T'll accept. your terms, Silvertale,” screamed Lord Frederick, “I 
know I shall win, shan’t I, Silvertale? Something within me tells me I 
shall win. Ah, Crockford, look out! I'll break the bank to-night. 
Hurrah ! But—I promised my poor mother, on her death-bed, I would 
not part with the title-deeds—it was her property. I see her now ; her 
flickering breath, her glazed eye—some eau-de-vie, quick.” 

“ Mr. Johnstone, just step to the cellaret, and bring Lord Frederick a 
glass of brandy,” said Silvertale, turning to his clerk. 

“ Ah! it is ; the mortal that first distilled it from the seed was a 
re Ay, it blunts the conscience, it drowns care. However, Silvertale, 

shall win to-night, and then I’ll redeem the deeds—hurrah!” 

“* T am sure you have my best wishes to win,” replied Silvertale, with 
stoical indifference. ‘You are rather excited, mi lord. Hudson has 
just got in afresh case of topazes, one of them, mi lord, with a glass of hock 
and iced carrarra-water, would quieten your nerves. Good morning, mi 
lord, good morning.” 

His lordship stepped into his cab, the tiger jumped up behind, and the 
horse, through street and squ.re, 


Went pawing the air. 
Ah! how few envious passers-by little thought that that fair exterior 
covered a bleeding heart. x 
“ Good morning, Mr. Puffer, good morning ; fine weather, sir ;” said 


ps bey bloated, red-faced youth, of twenty years or 50, 


“ Business again, you see, Silvertale.. I want a hundred or so. I 
suppose I can have it.” 
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« Certainly, sir, certainly, sir; usual terms, sir.” 
_ “ Oh, damn it, any thing,’’ replied the other. 

«| was thinking, Mr. Puffer, it would be a nice little trip, if you and 
Robert were to take a moor this year in Scotland, eh ?—run up there by 
the 12th ?” 

Robert was Mr. Silvertale’s only son, an excellent image of Tortillard, 
in “ Les Mystéres de Paris.” 

“J will think about it. I want the money now though, but I can’t 
take any more boots or bricks, and as for the consignment of Moselle, I 
sent it to my uncle, and he does nothing but curse me since. He thinks, 
I wanted to give him the cholera, and says it was nothing but a bad de- 
scription of sour berry wine.” 

Silvertale looked the picture of injured innocence. 

“Odd, very, sir. Now it is Lord Cockermouth’s favourite bin, and 

in Williams had a case forwarded to him only by last night’s train— 
it is the red seal, Mr. Puffer.” 

“Red seal or green, I know my uncle says he has never been well 
since; he is as cross as the devil, and I can’t convince him that I was not 

ing him a trick. He says it had not the slightest semblance to 
except in the bottles. 

“ Well, sir, I canlonly express my sorrow. Rest assured, your uncle is 
no judge. Buta t crosses my mind. I picked up a real Vandyke 
very cheap, for an original, at a sale the other day, now I don’t mind 
throwing that in, as a bonus. Walk this way, sir,” and taking him 
into an inner room he showed Mr. Puffer a striking representation of him- 
self in all the array of black garments, white cravat, rubicund face, and 
yellow watch-chains dangling from the fob. 

‘That may be very like Mr. Vandyhe,” replied Puffer, having an in- 
definite idea whether Mr. Vandyhe, as he called him, was a popular 
preacher or a distinguished member of parliament, “ but it is plaguy like 
you, Silvertale.” 

“Ab, sir, I see you have no soul for the antics,” said the shoe- 
maker, with imperturbable vity. ‘* However, I have a splendid 
black charger I bought of Ferris of the Life Guards. As you pass 
— stables take a look at him ; if you like him, he is yours for the 

us,” 

Mr. Puffer left the shop. 

“ Tarra and Ages, and where’s my boots? By this and by that, if they 
are not done I will slate you. be dads I will never employ you 
more,” said an excited gentleman, entering the ~ 

“Your name ?” inquired Mr. Johnstone, with a low bow. 

“The Ballymacarett of Ballymacarett, captain of the Tipperary 
Fencibles.” 

“TI am sorry to say they are not done—press of business,—” said 
Johnstone. 

_“Then, be dads, I will not have them; and Mr. Silvertale, recollect I 
never employ you again.” : 

“ Put up the shutters, Mr. Johnstone,” said the shoemaker, with an ob- 
Sequious bow. “ Silvertale’s ‘occupation’s gone!’ ah! ah! Mr. Johnstone,” 
he continued, as the Irishman bounced out of the shop, “rather good, 
and to my face, too! to me! who could buy up the county of Tipperary, 


and who are you, sir,” turning to our . 
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“ A 17,949,” he modestly replied. 
“ All right,” said Mr. Johnstone, “ Sir William Woolsey’s—1/. 175, 


due—all right—here is your money, my man—come, look sharp.” 


IV. 


Few sights can be more striking to the foreigner or stranger than to 
view the approaches to Ascot during the holding of its races; while on 
the course, that natural exclusiveness of aristocracy is then vanquished 

the passion of field-sports, which is so indelible in the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, and the hidden shades of equality and fraternity is at that time 
brought to light; at every turn of the road succeeding mpagee meet 
the eye. Royalty in all its effulgence and beauty, is whirled to the scene 
of action, escorted by body-guards with shining cuirasses and nodding 

lumes, with the reiterated hurrahs of loyal and devoted subjects, and 
owed, in the wake, by the humble tax-cart of the sturdy yeoman, who 

is giving his faithful Joan a trip to Ascot. The natural triumphs of 
beauty, blended in sweet mellowness with the lovely tints of fashion, 


ra with the sterner pictures of poverty and vice. The peer and the 
yokel, the “black-leg” and the parson, the beauty and the beggar, 
all seem endued with one common spirit, and all bent upon one errand— 
enjoyment. 

e clear, full notes of a cornopean floated upon the breeze, as the 
well-appointed one, of Captain Grigle of the Blues dashed along the 


winding wooded road. 

“ What is that thing ?” inquired the captain, as a rather timid young 
gentleman was endeavouring to persuade a black horse to take a forward 
course, while the animal seemed to have a predilection for circling round 
and round. “ Now, sir, look out!” exclaimed Grigle; “you will be 
against my leaders directly. Keep to one side.” 

The rider of the black horse in question mentally wished it was not 
the outside of the horse he had to keep. 

“ Ecod ! that is Ferris’s late charger!” exclaimed Cornet Wiskerless ; 
“he sold it last week to Silvertale—the “ understanding,” as punsters 
call him ; for ten pounds he tossed with Ferris, and, of course, our 
worthy lieutenant lost ; they tossed thirty pounds or ten.” 

“ And the rider is Mr. Puffer,” said old Jack Frisby, a general 
hanger-on to any nobleman or gentleman who kept a French cook, 
and = good wine; a man who knew everybody and everything; 
® fellow who had seen and done everything, having been up in a 
balloon, and down in a diving-bell; in short, a general key-hole 
inspector. “Yes, only son of Puffer and Co., rich Norfolk bankers; 2 
mushroom of yesterday, one of the aristocracy of wealth; a class we all 
im tibly worship, much as we repudiate the idea; certes, a parch- 
ment-roll, even be it the genealogical tree of a Welshman, is a very 
indigestible dish compared with the friandises of a Monsieur Soyer 
and the feast of turtle, and the flow of champagne, in my opinion, far 
preferable to the feast of reason and the flow of soul. However 
that is, Mr. Puffer calls him a perfect gentleman.” 

“At all events, he will be a finished one,” replied Grigle ; “and the 
sooner he invests half-a-guinea in a racket, while he has one to invest, 
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the better for him. He is doomed to serve in the fleet, and no mistake, 
if he is one of Silvertale’s lot.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Frisby, “Silvertale says he is so precious 

n, that the worthy sooneystihahed has quite qualms of conscience to 
take his | O U’s.” 

“ Silvertale’s qualms of conscience !—crocodile’s tears! Were; he to 

int over his door ‘ Shoemaker to the Queen’s Bench,’ instead of ‘ Shoe- 
maker to the Queen,’ he would be nearer the mark ; most of his customers 
reside at that respectable palace,” said Grigle. 

“A card, gentlemen,” said the incomparable and lamented Jerry, with all 
the suaviter in modo. “ Ah, Grigle, my boy, Chesterfield and Bentinck * 
have come. Nice tits those of yours, the off leader a nice stepper. Who's 
to win the Emperor’s Cup? Hot day, is not it? at least I am over- 

wered, hot I may say.” 

“T should have thought a man of your coolness could never have been 
hot,” said Frisby. 

“’Pon honour not so bad. Allow me the honour, or rather pleasure of 
your acquaintance. When we meet at Tat’s. I shall be most happy to in- 
troduce you toa few of my friends, Eglington, Rous, &c.” 

“ Well, you have the impudence of a bagsman,” said Grigle ; “ you 
ought to be a director of an insurance company—however, take that,” 
throwing him a sovereign, “and in future don’t take gentlemen's names 
in vain.” 


V. 


Ir was the morning of Ascot races—the day on which the vase pre- 
sented by the Czar of Russia is contested for—that we stood in all the 
beauty of blacking and putty powder in the dressing-room of Sir William 
Woolsey, and in a few minutes found ourselves upon a human rack, 
undergoing the extorsive pains incident to a new pair of boots, and after 
a few oaths, a little breakfast, a glass of curagoa, and a cigar, we found 
ourselves across a thoroughbred hack galloping to Ascot. Sir William’s 
Cleartheway was second favourite for the race, and he had been con- 
fidently informed by his trainer that the said horse was to win. Upon 
our arrival at the course the first person we espied was Smithson, Sir 
William Woolsey’s trainer, an individual with a florid complexion, sharp 
twinkling eyes, anda Roman nose, and habited in a bright green cutaway 
coat, a scarlet waistcoat, light brown trousers, so tight at the ankles that 
it would be a matter worthy of the research of an F.R.S. to know how he 
got into them, while a hat, bettet known as a “ Ramsay tile,” completed 





* Let us here pause and drop the tear of pity upon one stricken in the _— 
of life,—a statesman, a soldier, a courtier, and a sportsman,—he had the 
essentials for his high estate ; though others might have excelled him in the 
rhetoric of a senate, few exceeded him in that purity of spirit and singleness of 
heart which were the leading traits of his character, whether in opposing one of 
the most powerful and combined ministry this country ever possessed, or in ex- 
tirpating the rank weeds from the British turf. He died suddenly, regretted 
by all, and surely he deserves a niche in that sacred edifice where— 


whate’er was great 
Lies crowned with prince’s honours, poet’s lays. 
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the picture. aeiinions smmaieicly s able tingling: wi 
lordlings all eager for his smiles, all flutter for his m us knowledge, 
while the trainer looked down upon his admirers with that parental care 
attributed to ogres in story-books when they have lured innocent children 
into their mansions, or as a carnivorous merlin would in a dove-cot, 
As We passed by, Smithson left his circle, and with a knowing wink 
and a touch of the nose assured Sir William that Cleartheway would 
win, and recommended him to post a monkey (500/.) on the horse ; 
he had beaten the Derby winner yesterday at a trial, so he had, so help 
him ——. 

The news spread like wildfire; there was an immediate rush to the 
betting-ring; all was excitement and vociferation, Cleartheway was 
quickly the favourite, but strange to relate, he had still his enemies, 

the odds were freely laid against him. The saddling-bell rings ; 
the horses are paraded before the grand stand; hard-featured boys, 
cradled in mangers, and being part and parcel of their horses, in 
gay colours, mount the racers; another bell rings—they are off ; they 
turn the corner, they reach the post, and Day lands Martingale an easy 
winner, Cleartheway being a bad fourth. The saplings and lordlings 
look blue, one immediately posts off the course, and is next seen scurry- 
ing across London Bridge with a carpet-bag in his hand, making the best 
of his way to his papa. Sir William begins to think his information was 
not so good as he 1 sag and entertains doubts of Smithson. He, 
good man, bears his losses, which he declares are enormous (though it 
appears he receives a good deal of money and never pays any away) with 

t fortitude, and prophesies better luck another time, and the party, 
in a curious combination of spirits, some elated, some depressed, repair to 
Captain Grigle’s to discuss the merits of a champagne luncheon. 

‘I suppose you have heard poor Poynings shot himself the night 
before last,” said a young attaché, as he filled his glass on the drag ; 
“yes, poor sage Ee iy | involved to Silvertale, who persuaded 
the jury to return a verdict of felo-de-se—seized the corpse for a debt 
and sold it to an anatomist ; some one redeemed it, I did not hear who. 
He is to be buried to-night.” 

on cries of “ No!” “Shocking !” “ Horrible !” responded to this 
speec 

“‘ Poor fellow ! = Poynings! if it was not Mrs. Farley’s rout to- 
night, and I have faithfull — to be there, I should certainly have 

ne to his funeral,” said Grigle. ‘Poor fellow, how he used to keep 

e table in a roar at those Greenwich fish-dinners, and what an inimit- 
able song he could sing at old Crocky’s suppers.” 

“ Ah! poor Poynings! he was always the same light-hearted, merry, 
good-natured fellow from a boy at Eton,” said Woolsey, “and if there 
was not a new ballet at the Opera to-night I should certainly have gone 
tohis burial. It is a cursed bore, but it is impossible to be in two olaces 
at the same time. It is a bore—poor Poynings !” 

‘What a horrid thing death must we ae <li an old beau gargon, 
rouged and wrinkled. “ Whew ! how cold it is. Whew ! it is like Christ- 
=r — oat in a aeeer? Whew! awe 
cold,” as 8 Midsummer breeze toyed wit straggli 
of the old gentleman. 4 ni ling gray 
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&“ there sits that bird of ill-omen,” said Wiskerless, “that heart- 
less villain Silvertale.” 
And true enough there sat Silvertale, in a neat barouche, emblazoned 
with the bloody hand and the Knowsley arms; a seizure from some 
ift. baronet, who was then ane te in Boulogne, and Mrs. 
e, a coarse-featured, masculine woman, with a Jewish cast of 
countenance, and Tortillard and Miss Silvertale, flounced and furbelowed 
in all the combined colours of the rainbow, with geranium hair, and a 
sallow, plain complexion, resembling a badly-boiled chicken in hue. Sil- 
vertale in his shop and Silvertale at Ascot races were two very different 
e, as Cuffy, the negro tailor, launching forth sedition in St. Giles’s, 
be a very different person from Cuffy, Lord-Protector of England, 
In his shop, Silvertale was arrogant, boasting, and overbearing ; away from 
it, he was mild, gentle, nay even a sycophant ; but under either exterior, 
a horrid little demon was working at his heart, with its Machiavellian 
arts of amassing ingots at the price of soul and body. Miss Silvertale, 
in all the maiden pla s of coquetry, parried the nonchalant look of 
Cornet Wiskerless, as he leisurely lounged up to the carriage; but the 
plain young lady’s complexion turned to a bright saffron, and her parasol 
was raised with an indignant toss, as that officer exclaimed to her revered 
sire, “ Well, Silvertale, so you have murdered Lord Frederick Poynings: 
another score against you old boy, in the book of fate,” and with a 
contemptuous turn of the heel, joined his party. 


VI. e 


Sage sinister-looking men, at the hour of midnight, hurried along = 
irty, splashy streets of London, in a jog-trot, ing @ simp 
bier,.on which rested a plain deal an, el cnteste the retired 
cemetery of * * *, carelessly we their burden by a newly- 
dug grave, near which stood a fat, red-faced clergyman, and a grs - 
headed old sexton, prepared to read the last sad obsequies of the dead. 
A young and beautiful girl, in deep mourning, leading a lovely boy, of 
some four summers, whose auburn ringlets hung in profusion down his 
back, and a liveried groom-boy, were the sole mourners to those earthly 
remains, borne to their “low-delved tomb.” During the first of 
the service the mourners preserved a stolid silence, broken only by the 
low and smothered sob, indicating true and fervent sorrow, until the 
iest delivered the impressive words of “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
to dust,” and the hard, flinty pebbles rattled on the coffin, when the 
female, her feelings—like the thawed torrent, which bursts every opposing 
barrier—vanquished their restrains, and, in a paroxysm of grief, she 
threw herself upon the n turf, tore with frenzied hands her uncon- 
fined tresses, and bathed the narrow house of death with scalding tears. 
The groom-boy gave vent to his grief in.a cataract of sobs, and blub- 
bered forth, ‘““ He—he—e—should—ne—ne—ver—” sob, sob, sob, ‘no 
—0o—ne—ver—get—such—a—a — master—a—a—gain—” sob, sob, 
sob— shouldn’t—he—e—e—” sob, sob, ‘“ like to have—e-—e—e 
Shoemaker in a quiet—cor—ne—r—r for—fi—ve minutes,” sob, sob, 
“wouldn’t he—e—e punch his head that—was—was—all—ll,” sob, sob, 
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while the poor little child turned his dark expressive eyes on the servant, 
and clung to him for protection, the tears coursing down his little cheeks, 
partly from cold and partly because his mother wept. 

And thus ended the career of the once favoured, courted, Lord Frede- 
rick Poynings! Slain by his own hand—his requiem sung on a drag—his 
corpse seized by his creditor and sold for dissection—(in a Christian country 
forsooth! a deed surely worthy of the dark ages of barbarism) his coffin 
borne by hirelings, and unattended by his professed friends, who had 
shared his patrimony and fetes! Two mourners, and two only, witnessed 
the closing scene—his loving mistress—his faithful servant! Thus 
died Lord Frederick Poynings! Naturally good-natured, he became a 
vietim to the fierce Juggernaut of society; his main object ¢o please 
soon became a habit, and the habit a dahlia end—the gambler’s. As 
sure as the first taste of opium of the Eastern drinker leads to a delirious 
death, so surely does the first touch of the card by a vacillant man lead 
to gambling, and gambling to destruction ! 

And thus died Lord Frederick Poynings! neglected, already forgotten! 
possessing many excellent qualities and virtues, but destitute of one, the 
most essential—true moral courage—without which we are as nothing, 
unable to withstand the temptations of the world, which assail us in 
every form and at every step. 


VIL. 


Ir was a clear fine morning in January, with a southerly wind and a 
few fleecy clouds quietly sailing over the blue firmament that Sir William 
Woolsey, arrayed in all the habiliments of the chace, was despatching a 
breakfast, which our Gallic neighbours would certainly have designated 
un déjetiner @ la fourchette. Sir William had forsworn the turf. There 
is a something called “cannyism” implanted in the breast of every 
Yorkshireman and Scotchman, which opens their eyes to any imposition 
endeavoured to be palmed upon them, especially as regards money 
matters. From what causes it arises, or for what reason it 18 
there, is quite irrelative to our subject ; that there it is, is an un- 
doubted fact, as certain as, that the love of country is stronger in the 
mountainous tribes, or the sublimity of loyal devotion greatest among the 
rural peasantry of La Vendée. Sir William and ourselves were quickly 
in the saddle, and in full gallop to Pillmoor, a favourite meet of the 
York and Ainsty fox hounds; where, on our arrival, the thoroughbred 
hack was delivered over to a smart pad groom, who had been carrying 
on a colloquy with another pad-groom relative to the servant’s-hall beer, 
and the merits of their respective masters’ studs, and we, transferred to 
@ muscular, well-turned hunter. 

“ Yoi—in! yoi—in! yey! my little darlings! Hark to Sweetlips!” 
exclaimed the huntsman. “Have a care, Modesty ! Mo—des—ty !" 

- ho! gone away !” shouted the first whipper-in, as a thorough- 
son of old “ Cxsar” broke from the sylvan cover. 

Few moments of tremulous anxiety or excitement are greater than 
the re-echoing view holloa. Horse and man are alike actuated by the 
same emotions ; their heart's blood bubbles, the trembling flanks of the 
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horse, the straining eyeballs of the men tell but too plainly that both are 
eager for the chace. ‘“ For’—ard!” was cried, and with a simultaneous 
spring the seven first flight men went crash at the yawning bullfinch. For- 
ward they go, in an ecstacy of excitement. Forward—but let us pause, 
kind reader, for we are now trespassing on the rights of the Nimrods of the 
sporting periodicals. Suffice it to say, the “‘ who—o—op” was given 
upon the ambleton Hills to an audience of not more than six indivi- 
duals out of a field of a hundred or more—among which honourable num- 
ber—in at the death—we found ourselves. 

“Pretty sharp work, Sir William,” said an old yeoman, in a long- 
skirted scarlet coat and mahogany tops, mopping his jolly rubicund face. 
“These hills are rum’uns. Nothing but blood and muscle live to-day, 
none of your bang-tailed weeds.” 

“True, true,” replied Sir William, as he took a bird's-eye view of the 
vale beneath, where one man was endeavouring to catch his horse, another 
was lassoing his out of a bog ; this one performing a sort of pantomimic 
posture on his head, for no visible amusement or emolument to himself; 
while that was busily engaged opening a vein of his hunter, by which 
attempt he quickly settled the point of life and death by cutting an 


“ Well, you are a nice fellow,” said Captain Devereux, when Sir Wil- 

liam returned to his house, on the day in question, “ you ask a fellow for 
dinner—six sharp—and here you keep him an hour and a half—half-past 
seven.” 
_ My dear fellow, in England, or rather Yorkshire, the chace is an 
excuse for any dilatoriness,” replied Sir William. ‘Gad, sir! I would 
not marry a girl who would not accept of the chace as a — 
logy for any unpunctuality on my part." However, we have a 
capital run, found at Pillmoor, and, be gad, killed on the Hambleton 
training-ground.” 

“Those are nice ‘tops’ of yours,” said Devereux, as Sir William 
pulled off our noble selves. 

“These are your’s,” replied Sir William, ‘they cut me most terribly 
over the instep.” 

“Thank you; it is all fish that comes to the net,” said Devereux. 

And we found ourselves, some few months after, in all our shining 
_ and beauty, standing in an officer's room at the Royal Barracks, 

in. 





* “Quite a Yorkshireman’s sentiment!” exclaims a gentle reader. Granted, 
ladye faire,—it is. 
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BEATTIE’S LIFE OF CAMPBELL.* 


Tue life of such a man as Campbell does not present much variety of 
incident and nage. Td as are of a strictly private and domestic 
nature. As the gifts of his genius (rich and rare as they were) were 
freely bestowed the public, that life may be truly said to be con- 
tained in his works. And in that point of view, Mr. C Redding’s 
elaborate “‘ Life and Reminiscences,” as published in the New Monthly, 
especially in that which concerns the poet's connexion with the same 

ine, and the epoch of his most arduous literary engagements, is 

ps the most pleasing biography that could be given: it is certainly 

that with which the public ought to be best satisfied. But there is in 
this, as in other cases, a yearning for more—an intuitive inquisitiveness 
into the cause of success, and the mode in which that success was 
achieved ; and, above all, a deep and heartfelt interest in the most ordi- 
nary details of existence of a person whose works we admire, and whose 
writings have been able to excite the highest and the best sympathies of 
our nature. To portray such, can only be done by those to whom such 
a task would be a labour of love ; and such it is pre-eminently shown to 
be by the noble monuments to Campbell’s memory, penned by his friend, 
- counsellor, his physician, and his literary executor, Dr. William 

attie. 

But while it is true that Campbell's life presents few striking incidents 
or achievements out of the domain of literature, ‘that his dawning suc- 
cesses at college, his brilliant entrance into the world, secured to him 
by his first great performance—his German tour—his editorship of the 

ew M —his exertions in the cause of Greece, of Poland, and of 
education at home—his lectures, and his trip to Africa, constitute nearly 
all the more prominent features of his life—it is not on that account that 
it ought to be said, especially by any one having pretensions to literary 
ih mma that the record of his years is at once barren and 
trivial. 

The life of Thomas Campbell, as narrated by both his biographers, 
Dr. Beattie and Mr. Redding, displays some of the finest qualities of 
human nature. As a boy, he shone pre-eminent for a fine ambition, 
untinetured by envy or malice, for his gallantry (witness his saving a 
life at Greenock), and for his generous spirit and warm friendships ; as 
a man, he was no less distinguished by traits of the most noble character. 
He was true to his domestic ties, affectionately and perseveringly gener- 
ous to his poorer relatives, assiduous in his ws. Say zealous in the cause of 
literature, ardent in that of education, liberty, and patriotism, and largel 
gifted with man’s most divine attributes—a ready head and heart. It 
was not Campbell's weaknesses that won, or secured to him so many 
lasting friendships ; it was that, amidst all the errors and follies attend- 
ant upon @ generous uncalculating disposition, the brightest metal still 
ever lay at the core ; and like the sunshine that illumines a tear, it made 
itself seen and felt amid darkening sorrow and vexation. 


* Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited b William Beattie, M.D., one 
of his Executors. 3 vols. Moxon. . ’ : 
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The record of such a life cannot, therefore, be said to be barren or 
trivial so long as there is honour in privacy and virtue without publicity. 
If the active performance of our social duties, the honourable falfilment 
of the tasks imposed upon us by position in life and by our calling here 
below, are to count as nothing by the side of those phantoms of Fame’s 
“air dress'd goddess,” pursued on veges flitting scene—gifts of a 

”—then, indeed, is all ought most to be sought after, 
and most prized when attained, an honest name and an honourable life, 
a mere bauble, and the wate fae ape agers i shed lustre upon 

remacy by the digni their occupations and 
Mis aaplicity of thei social life, int hei teed erased from our 
“ memories. As a child, Thomas Campbell was lively and well-favoured, 
rather of a delicate than of a robust constitution, with beautiful expres- 
sive features, and a remarkable precocity of intellect. He was of a play- 
ful disposition, — amused by others, and so inquisitive that he baod 
amusement and information in every thing that fell in his way. These 
features in his character stood prominent throughout his career. When 
at eight years of age he was transferred from the care of an intellectual 
and -loving mother to that of Mr. Alison, master of the grammar- 
school of Glasgow, he was not only soon at the head of his class—a 
ition which he invariably maintained—but he was also a eral 
ite with his schoolfellows. .Dr. Beattie traces the first feelings of 
to a brief residence on the banks of the river Cart, to which the 
was consigned at this early rene of his life, from illness brought on 

by too close application. A little poem on the Seasons, beginning, 

Oh joyful Spring, thy cheerful days prolong 

(The feathered songsters thus begin the song), 


Lo, smiling May doth now return at last, 
But ah ! she runs, she runs along too fast, 


is recorded as one of his very first attempts at poetry, one of the first 
ae ag proofs that the “magic of nature breathed on his mind.” At 
ve years of age, young Campbell was a proficient in Latin and 
Greek, and his memory was stored with the finest passages of Horace 
and Virgil. If we are to believe Dr. Beattie, this precocious youth 
would declaim with great fluency, at the evening fire-side, in the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome; and although his audience, generally his 
mother and sisters, were not the most attentive listeners on those occa- 
sions, his relish for the ancient masters of the art was so keen, that he 
never imagined their sublime sentiments could be heard with indifference 
by any human being. Certain it is that his translations from the Greek 
commenced with his fourth at the grammar-school, and there seems 
little doubt that he felt at that early time that enthusiastic admiration of 
the old Hellenic poets, which accompanied him through life, and which 
undoubtedly tended much to render him the most purely correct and 
classical poet of his age. 
This early enthusiasm (Dr. Beattie adds) which the study of the Greek poets 
— kindled in ne — of oo om a boy at mee m nT ap 
with his ite became of himself, lon re 
he hed ached ee a of his intellectual rah Even in the latter 
Stage of life, when the fever of politics had subsided, and original composition 
was almost abandoned, the gigantic structures of the Greek drama were still 
floating in airy vision before his eyes. And I then remarked, in his case, the 
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truth of the observation, that, as age advances, the. predilections of youth 
often return with peculiar force. His Greek, indeed, was his pride and solace 
at every period of life ; yet never so much, I think, as when the expiration of 
the lease was but too evidently approaching. 


Thomas Campbell went to with the full knowledge that “ great 
things” were expected of him is own family, as well as by his master, 
who confidently — the high honours that awaited his pupil ; and 
the pupil resolved that these flattering anticipations should not be dis- 
appointed. Such a resolution was, of itself sufficient indeed to ensure 
their fulfilment, Add to these pleasant auguries for the future as also 
in illustration of what has been before said of the qualities of young 
Campbell’s heart, that he had not only ingratiated himself with 
his master by his industry, genius, and a but that, Dr. Beattie 
assures us, no boy of his age had ever left the grammar-school 
more beloved by his class-fellows. 

Young Campbell at once distinguished himself as an expert linguist, 
and for his years, a ready and acute reasoner at college. Though under 
fourteen years of age, he received at the onset one prize for Latin, a 
second for some English verses, and a third, after sharp competition, in 
construing and writing Latin. 

The future poet’s success at college forms, indeed, an interesting page 
in his history. Although compelled by his necessities to give elementary 
instruction to younger lads, his studies were marked by continuous 
triumphs, He was also a keen debater at the clubs, which characterise 
the northern universities. The cultivation of poetry, to which he was 
at this early period of his life assiduously given, did not retard the 
elegance of his prose, and in his second session he obtained fresh acade- 
mical honours for best composition. One of the first poems of the 
young aspirant’s that attracted public attention were some verses on the 

eath of Marie Antoinette. But Dr. Beattie traces the first awakenings 
of those political principles, to which he so strictly adhered throughout 
life, to his attending the trial of the Scottish reformers, Muir, Gerald, 
and others. “The whole scene,” says his biographer, ‘within the Par- 
liament House—the judges on the bench—the prisoners at the bar— 
their looks —their eloquence—their indignant repudiation of the charges 
brought against them—their fervent appeals to the jury—their sentence 
—their solemn protest and despair—all seemed to haunt his imagination 
in after-life like a reality that nothing could efface.” 

There were circumstances also connected with this excursion to Edin- 
burgh which oe the noble disposition of the youth in vivid colours. 
Campbell had obtained a few days’ holiday for his exemplary conduct ; 
he wished to see the prisoners then so much spoken about, and he 
watched his opportunity to ask permission to satisfy his curiosity :— 

“ Oh, mamma, how I long to see Edinburgh!” exclaimed the young poet, at 
& propitious moment. “If I had but three shillings, I could walk there in 
one day, sleep two nights, and be two days at my aunt Campbell’s, and walk 
back in another day (forty-two ‘lang Scotch miles’).”’ To my delightful sur- 
prise, she answered, 

“No, my bairn ; I will give you what will carry you to Edinburgh, and bring 
you back, but you must promise me not to a more than half the way in 
any one day.” That was twenty-two miles. “Here,” said she, “are five 
shillings for you in all; two shillings will serve you to go, and two to return, 
for a bed at the half-way house costs but sixpence.” 
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She then gave me—I shall never forget the beautiful coin—a King William 
and Mary crown-piece. I was dumb with gratitude ; but sallying out to the 
streets I saw at the first bookseller’s shop a print of “ Elijah, fed by the Ravens,” 
Now, I had often heard my poor mother saying confidentially to our worthy 
peighbour, Mrs. Hamilton—whose strawberries I had pilfered—that in case of 
my father’s death—and he was a very old man—she knew not what would 
become of her. ‘‘ But,” she used to add, “ let me not despair, for Elijah was 
fed by the ravens.” When I presented her with the picture, I said nothing 
of its tacit allusion to the possibility of my being one day her supporter ; but 
she was much affected, and evidently felt a strong presentiment. 

Nothing is more certain, although it has been very differently repre- 
sented, that Campbell, when at college, won golden opinions from all. 
His warmth and tenderness of heart, his mature judgment, enlivened by 
sallies of wit and humour, endeared him alike to masters and to fellow- 

jans. Among the latter, he was, indeed, regarded as a prodigy, 
and often copied as a standard authority in the various branches of rs 
and composition. 

“This superiority,” says his biographer, “however, which in other cases 
would have excited jealousy, and alienated less gifted minds, bad no such effect 
on that of young Campbell. His character, at once open-hearted, and open- 
handed, was destitute of any thing like selfishness, and drew the circle of his 
friends more and more closely around him. Always disposed to help those 
who sought his assistance, he-qwakened in their minds a feeling of gratitude 
as well as of admiration. He was looked upon, not with envy, but affection— 
not as one who monopolised the prizes in every class, but as one whose talents 
reflected lustre upon the whole body of students. He spoke their sentiments, 
shared their sympathies, advocated their rights, and was regarded as their friend 
and representative—one to whom they could point with just pride and confi- 
dence, whenever the discipline of the university might be called in question, 
and say,—‘ This is a youth after our own hee*ts—this is one of ourselves !’” 


Itis truly remarkable and distressing to think that when the tide of 
misfortune fol with oppressive weight upon the poet’s family, that nothing 
better could be obtained for a youth who had so pre-eminently distin- 
guished himself at college, than a poor tutorship in the remote Hebrides ! 
Such a reward for sili and success gives little encouragement to 
others. To young Campbell, however, a residence in Mull was not 
unprofitable. Copious translations from the Greek dramatists occupied 
much of his leisure, and he laid in a never-failing stock of poetic imagery, 
from those grand phenomena of nature which were here actually forced 
upon his observation. Dr. Beattie also traces to a correspondence held at 
this period with a college friend—Hamilton Paul—a brother bard, and 
ize-man, of some years’ standing—the origin of a great idea. Mr. 
had, in answer to the poet’s complaints of ennui in his seclusion, 
sent to him some lines on solitude, of which he said, banteringly :—‘* We 
have now three Pleasures by first-rate men of genius, viz.,—‘The 
Pleasures of Imagination’—‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ and ‘ The 
Pleasures of Solitude!’ Let us cherish ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ that 
we may soon meet’ in Alma Mater!” “His facetious correspondent,” 
remarks Dr. Beattie, “little imagined that while exhorting Campbell to 
‘cherish the Pleasures of Hope,’ he was suggesting, and predicting the 
very theme which, within three years from that date, was to establish his 
reputation as a classic ag 
Campbell resumed his duties as college-tutor upon his return from 
Mull ; he had also some private pupils, among whom, was Lord Cuning- 
hame, of the Justiciary Court of Edinburgh, and who has furnished 
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some pleasing reminiscences of his former tutor to Dr. Beattie. On 
quitting the te Coe was once more exiled tothe Highlands, 
as domestic tutor to vaescse hase ag mg brace _ of 
nius, our youn t was e ingly susceptible o ing of lov 
7 he diversified is residence in the Highlands, as he had previously 
done at Mull, with a romantic passion for one of whom he wrote— 
Dear, precious name—rest ever unreveal'd! 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal’d. 

One or two active friends entered at this period into active negotiations 
to get Campbell an opening as a student for the bar, but for want of 
few hun ds, it appears that they totally failed; and thwarted in 
his legal ambition, he turned to poetry with more devotion than ever, 
and thus we have to thank this and similar disappointments for “ The 
Pleasures of Hope.” The publication of this poem, which went through 
four editions in a twelvemonth, and which followed closely upon Camp- 
bell’s first sojourn in Edinburgh, made him known to all the men of the 
day, Brougham, Jeffrey, Dugald Stewart, &c. It also provided him with 
the means of making a tour on the Continent. In a work of minute 
detail, like that of Dr. Beattie, we find many little incidents taking place 
in the poet’s career between these more striking episodes of his life, but 
which it is impossible to notice here. Such, for example, were at this 
period his attempt to establish a magazine in Glasgow, and his projected 
emigration to America ; such, also, were his various relations with con- 
ya genius, so minutely and interestingly recorded by his bio- 

er. 

he continental tour is, also, a rich subject for the biographer. It is 
well known that the fruits of this tour were the noblest lyrics of modern 
times. “ Hohenlinden,” suggested by witnessing the battle from a neigh- 
bouring monastery, is one of the grandest battle-pieces ever drawn. 
** Ye Mariners of England” was written at Hamburgh, with a Danish 
war in prospect ; and the “ Exile of Erin,” a gentler breathing of the 
affections, was s ted by meeting with a party of exiles who retained 
a strong love of their native country, and an exaggerated remembrance 
of their wrongs and sufferings. How these verses ran from lip to lip, 
and from heart to heart, wherever the British tongue was spoken, is now 
“a dream of the days of other years.” They live, and will live, so long 
as wood grows and water runs——sacred as a cherished part of our 
thoughts, our language, and ourselves ! 

The first few years of his return were spent by the poet alternately in 
London, in Edinburgh, and in Liverpool, and in the advantageous society — 
of Lord Minto, Sir W. Scott, Dr. Currie, and Roscoe. At length, im 
1803, Campbell married Miss Matilda Sinclair, one of those pretty 
cousins whom he was ashamed to visit when in humble plight on his 
way to Mull, and he sat down to a steady course of literary industry in 
the great metropolis. Poets, however, were born to trouble, as he him- 
self remarks, “‘as the sparks fly upwards!” Little ease or comfort fol- 
lowed upon the new domestic ties which he had drawn around him. One 
moment trying for a professorship in Poland, another engaged in vain 
pursuit of rous patrons or liberal publishers, it was not until after 
six years of drudgery and anxiety, that he attested by publishing his 
Pie mead : bas “Lord Ullin’s hter,” and the “ Battle of the 

tie,” is poetical energies were by no means palled by disappoint- 
ments. Amidst these sctaioattill Campbell’s set owers an 
convivial habits obtained for him a large circle of friends acquaint- 
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ances. Among these were Charles Fox, to whom he was afterwards 

indebted for being placed on the pension-list. The success of a course 

of lectures which he delivered as professor at the Royal Institution, also, 

led Mr. Murray to >, en in the well-known “ Critical Essays and 
i ” the best of his prose works. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Campbell entered upon the editorship of the 
New Monthly, which was conducted by him with a spirit worthy of 
his reputation, and a success quite equal to what could be expected in the 
state of periodical literature at that time. 

If not practical and patient as a man of business, it is generally 
admitted that Campbell as an editor was brilliant. Dr. Beattie 
wows acknowledges what an able and zealous coadjutor Campbell 

pd in Mr. Redding, but he avers at the same time that the poet 
devoted his time and energies to the service of the public. He was 
exceedingly impressed with the responsibility of the position, and he 
was constantly projecting fresher plang, and higher objects in the 
eause of literature. Yet while fastidious in his own writings, he was in- 
t to those of others, and his kindly feelings sometimes got the 

better of his judgment. “ Whenever poverty and distress came before him,” 
says his more partial biographer, “his critical severity was too apt to be 
disarmed; and while he thought he was but paying a just tribute to merit, 
he was, in fact, yielding to the compassionate impulse of his own heart.” 

‘Perhaps not the least sacrifice made to editorial duties was the cottage 
at Sydenham. It was to Campbell as he often said, “the greenest spot 
in memory’s waste.” And it was ever the sanctuary to which he fied, 
and in which he found certain relief under all the afflictions of his chec- 

course. 

‘The subsequent literary labours of Mr. Campbell are almost identified 
with the New Monthly, which he continued to control for ten long years. 
During the same period, he interested himself eagerly in the foundation of 
the London University; he took an active part in the cause of Greece and 
Poland; and he was twice elected Lord Rector of his olden university. 
He also made a voyage to Algiers, of which he published an account in 
the New Monthly, afterwards collected and printed in two volumes. 

» Mr. Campbell sustained in 1830, in the loss of his wife, a blow which, 
toa man of his warm domestic affections, was irreparable. He resigned 
the editorship of the magazine ; and the decline of his health and en 
became evident from that time, and progressed steadily to his death. He 
established, it is true, the Metropolitan Magazine, and he published the 
“Life of Mrs. Siddons,” and other works, but he was never afterwards 
himself ; and he was ultimately obliged to retreat abroad, in the decline 
of his days, to recruit shat bodily powers-and faded spirits. The end 
was not long in coming. 

It is impossible to take leave of so interesting a subject without ex- 

ing the high sense we entertain of the able and conscientious manner 
im which Dr. Beattie has accomplished his task of friendship. Himself a 
man of artistic tastes, and not fruitlessly addicted to the muse, his attach- 
ment to Campbell was throughout of the warmest description, and, true 
to the poet after death, it has enabled him, while entering into all the 
— of his subject, to show in a fuller manner than has heretofore 

done, how with his share of human foibles, Campbell was a man to 
esteem and love, as well as a poet whose fame will last for ever. 
R2 
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Tue circumstances under which the first congregations of men, and 
the so-called great cities of en as in the case of Babylon 
and Nineveh, appear to have borne little or no analogy to what obtains 
in the present day; except in a minor — in some great oriental 
cities. We do not see in our times, cities, the quarters of which are at a 
distance of thirty miles, as the crow would fly, from one another : yet this 
is the distance of Nimrod, Dr. Layard’s Nineveh, from Khorsabad, M 
Botta’s Nineveh. We do not see quarters of the same city detached 
from one another, alike isolated in their relics, as in the case of Khorsabad, 
Karakush, Karamles, &c., &c., and in their surrounding ramparts, 
four miles in circuit at Nuniyah—the Nineveh of the natives—and two 

in extent at Nimrod. Yet, as it is with the plain of Assyria, 
so it is with that of Babylonia; and all we can say is, that in those early 
times the palaces and the forts, the temples, treasuries, and strongholds, 
the towns and villages, the farms and the land that was tilled and culti- 
vated to sustain the widely scattered population, gardens and fields, 
pastures and orchards, were all alike included under one name. It is 
only by such a supposition that we can give full force to the well-known 
scriptural passage in which Nineveh is spoken of as “an exceeding great 
city of three day's journey,” or can bring into relation with existing 
things, the descriptions of the vast magnitude of Babylon and of Ni- 
neweh Jefe to,us-/by the ancients. Cellarius, commenting upon Strabo's 
statement, that Nineveh was much greater than Babylon, sensibly enough 
adds, that“ hortos etiam et agros et alia inhabitata loca, ut Babylon, 
complexa,” 

There is, however, every probability that palaces, strongholds, and 
temples, which were at a distance of thirty miles from one another on the 

t Nineveh territory, had distinct appellations. It has, for example, 
been advanced, that the name Ashdod is connected with the palatial ruins 
of Khorsabad ;+ as in like manner, Xenophon, the first. who visited Nin- 
rod within historical times, calls it. Larissa. When Xenophon was at 
Nimrod, which he notices as a city anciently inhabited by the Medes, he 
describes the Greeks as proceeding thence six parasangs, or eighteen 
miles, to a large uninhabited castle, standing near a town calied Mespila, 
formerly inhabited, also, by the Medes. The distances given identify the 
castle with the ruins at Yarumjah, and the second city of the Medes, 
with the modern Nuniyah, and this identification has been adopted in all 
modern editions of the Anabasis, both in this country, on the continent, 
and in America. Since that, the German scholars (See Tuch and 
Olhausen in ‘“ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen-landischen Gesellschaft,” 
1848, Hefti. p. 117, and Heft iii., p. 366), have, also, shown that the 
Athenian did not, as was supposed, corrupt a Greek word meso-pulai, the 


* Nineveh and its Remains: with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers ; and an Enquiry into 
the roe and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layard, 

nt prenent dot Lovie Aagriqne servir a lexplication du Monu- 
ment de par Isidore Lowenstern. oe ahem 
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middle pass, into Mespila, but that he hellenized a Semitic word Mauszil, 
or Mewssil “ junctionis locus’ into Mespila, just as the day before he had 
hellenized the Resen, or Al Resen, of Scripture, into Larissa. 

The remarkable fact that Xenophon thus passed through Assyria 
Proper, noticing therein the two great sites of Nimrod and Nuniyah,—the 
one under the name of Larissa, and the other under that of Mespila,— 
without ever noticing Nineveh, may possibly be owing to the loose manner 
in which that word was used b r 6. Hebrews. The Greeks never knew 

t but a simple dwelling of Ninos. But such an omission is of no 

importance to the question in view, than it is whether Nimrod or 
Asshar founded the cities in question. It is sufficient for our pu 
that Xenophon distinguished the city of Larissa from that of Mespila, 
as distinct in position, as having a separate history, at least having certain 
distinct incidents connected with each, and pny tert different names. 
And in this he has been followed by all modern travellers, as well as by 
the dwellers in the land who call the one place Nimrod, and the other 


=a 
| tal geographers are unanimous in asserting the identity of the 
ruins opposite Mosul with the city or dwelling of Ninus. Ibn Haukal 
Idrisi, and Ibn Batuta describe the ruins of Nuniyah as opposite Mosul. 
Abu-l-fada describes the ruins as those of the city to which the prophet 
Jonah—with whom be peace !—was sent. The tomb of the prophet is 
shown to the present day at the same spot. Travellers have also been 
unanimous in arriving at the same conclusion. The learned Rabbi Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who travelled in the twelfth century, describes Nineveh 
as situated directly opposite Mosul; so also Tavernier, Niebuhr, Rich, 
Kinneir, Southgate, Texier, and all other travellers. 

The only question raised has been one of extent; and this, if carried 
out to meet the records of Scripture and of Diodorus Siculus, would give 
tothe term Nineveh so wide-embracing a sense, that it would actually 

rise ‘nearly the whole of Assyria Proper, or the country of Assyria 
as distinguished from the Assyrian empire, and the whole of the province 
of Aturia of the Romans. 

The question is one of considerable difficulty, and we shall devote to it 
afew pages ; first of all premising that the probable site of Nineveh, 
having been handed down to us by history and tradition, and the localities 
of Nuniyah, Nimrod, &c., having been visited previously by many 
travellers and explorers, the labours of Dector Layard, while they reflect 
such a vast amount of credit upon his enterprise, skill, and perseverance, 
cannot, geographically or otherwise, be by any means converted, as 
has been done by a writer in the Quarterly, into a “discovery of 
Nineveh.” 

Dr. Layard first saw Nimrod, in 1840, from the mound of an Assyrian 
ruin at Hamman Ali, on the opposite side of the river, when in the com- 
oka Francis Ainsworth he was proceeding to Kalah Shirgat and 
r. 
From the summit of an artificial eminence (he says) we looked down 
upon a broad plain, separated from us by the river. A line of lofty mounds 
nded it to the east, and one of a pyramidical form rose high above the rest. 
Beyond it could be fairly traced the waters of the Zab. Its position rendered 
tification easy. This was the pyramid which: Xenophon had described, 
near which the 10,000 had encamped; the ruins around it were those 
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which the Greek general saw twenty-two centuries before, and which were 
even then the remains of an ancient city. Although Xenophon had com. 
pounded a name, spoken by a mee race, with one familiar to a Greek ear, 
and had called the place Larissa, ition still points to the origin of the city, 
and, by attributing its foundation to Nimrod, whose name the ruins now bear, 
connects it with one of the first settlements of the human race. 


There can be no doubt, from Dr. Layard’s subsequent discoveries, that, 
as was always imagined, Nimrod is one of the most ancient sites on the 
Assyrian plain, and it certainly does appear much more likely to have 
been a quarter of the Nineveh of the Hebrews, than to have been Resen, 
Yet, it is curious that while Dr. Layard rejects the philological grounds 
for identifying the Larissa of Xenophon with the Resen of Scripture as 
inadequate, that he yet says that the Athenian confounded a name spoken 
by a strange race with one familiar to a Greek ear. What name did 
> este confound? It certainly was not Asshur, nor Nimrod: it 
might have been Resen. The argument is worth little more, but Dr. 
pea wt by no means disposes of it by his summary condemnation. 

n 1842 Dr. Layard again passed through Mosul, when he found that 
M. Botta, who had been appointed consul in consequence of Mr. Rassam’s 
nomination to the same functions, was engaged in excavating the mound 
called Kouyunjik, the greatest mass of ruin in Nuniyah. These r- 
searches were not attended with much success, and M. Botta was induced 
by the representations of the natives to transfer his operations to the 
mound at Khorsabad, where his labours were quickly rewarded by the 
discovery of a chamber, which was connected with others, and constructed 
of slabs of gypsum covered with sculptured representations of battles, 
sieges, and similar events. A new page in history was thus suddenly 
unfolded, the records of an unknown people were for the first time 
brought to light. Khorsabad is placed in the map which accompanies 
Dr. Layard’s work at a distance of only eight miles, direct from 
i , but it took Mr. Francis Ainsworth four hours and seven minutes 
to ride from the bridge on the Tigris to the same spot on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 7th of June, 1840, and it took Dr. Layard two hours to 
gallop to the same spot. Indeed, he elsewhere describes it as fourteen 
miles N.N.E. of Mosul. Its true magnetic bearing from the vice-con- 
sulate at Mosul is N. 27 E. By the beginning of 1845 the monument 
at Khorsabad was completely uncovered, and it was connected with the 
second dynasty of Assyrian kings, or with one of those monarchs, 
Essaraddon or Sennacherib, who extended his conquests over the greater 
part of Asia. 

The success of M. Botta increased the anxiety which Dr. Layard had 
experienced all along, in common with all those who have ever contem- 
plated the great mounds of ruin that rise out of the Assyrian plain, to 
explore these relics of primeval times. Happily, in the autumn of 1843, 
Sir Stratford Canning declared his readiness to incur for a limited period 
the expenses of excavations in Assyria, and we are thus indebted to the 
private liberality of a British ambassador for the first commencement of 
those explorations which were destined to be followed by the most remark- 
able discoveries and by such triumphant success. : 

Dx Layard lost no time in getting to the spot. He had no enthusiastic 
geographer to lay his hand upon a map, nh say all this requires to be 
explored; no committee to dictate the laying down of a river 
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i impenetrable forests and wall-like ramparts of rock ; 
but he had an hypocritical, bigoted, and grasping pasha to deal with, 
and was obliged to begin by stealth. It took the doctor and his com- 

anion, Mr. Ross, upwards of five hours to descend the Tigris from 
iyah to Nimrod. In the morning the lofty cone and broad mound 
which characterises the latter site, broke like a distant mountain on the 
sky, and it is truly a remarkable object. The upper part of a slab of 
gypsum cropping out to-day was sufficient indication where to com- 
mence ; the assistance of seven Arab peasants had been obtained, and 
the very first morning’s excavations (Nov. 9, 1845), displayed a square 
of thirteen slabs that formed the top of a chamber with a gap to the 
N.W., leaving an entrance. The centre of these slabs was occupied by 
inscriptions in the cuneiform character. The same day was also laid 
bare part of a wall, the slabs of which bore inscriptions, but had been 
to intense heat. It was evident at the onset that buildings of 
considerable extent existed in the mound, and it was to be hoped that 
although some had been destroyed by fire, others had escaped the con- 


on. 
> sim Layard having found several ornaments, upon which were traces 
of gilding, in this first chamber, reports of the wealth extracted from 
the ruins extended itself to Mosul, and excited the cupidity and jealousy 
of the pasha, the cadi, and of the principal inhabitants of the place. 
The doctor accordingly at once. proceeded to that city to explain how 
matters stood, and having quieted the pasha by offers of all the precious 


metals that might be discovered, he returned to his labours, with the 


additional assistance of a few Nestorian Chaldeans. Seeing, however, 
that he must inevitably have to contend with a formidable opposition, he 
set about exploring other mounds in the Assyrian plain, in the hope of 
discovering sculptured buildings, before steps were taken to interrupt 
him. With this view he directed the mounds of Karamles and Kara- 
kush on the plain, those of Ba-Zani and Baasheikha—the latter of con- 
siderable size, at the foot of Maklub Mountain—and the more distant 
Jeraiyah, to be opened.* 

Layard had now thirty men employed at Nimrod. An entrance to 


‘the main buildings was soon discovered, and it was ascertained at this pre- 


liminary stage of the inquiry, that materials taken from another building 
had been used in the construction of the one they were now exploring. 
The Chaldeans from the mountains, strong and hardy men, could alone 


~ wield the pick ; the Arabs were amare in carrying away the earth. 


Other Arabs continuing to ravage the plain at intervals, the doctor was 


~ obliged to take up his quarters at the village of Salamiyah, three miles 
- from where his excavations were being caried on, and where a few Haitas, 


or irregular troops, were quartered. His accommodations were, however, 


_ Of a most inferior description, and the history of his sufferings form at 
_ Once a humorous yet painful portion of his narrative. The workmen also 


repaired to Salamiyah after each day’s labour, yet, notwithstanding all 
these drawbacks, the excavations were carried on as actively as the means 


at his disposal would permit. 


* Fragments of sculpture and inscriptions, with much pottery and inscribed 
bricks were discovered at Baas Sheikha; and a platform of brickwork was dis- 
covered at Karamles, and the Assyrian origin of the ruin was proved by the 
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+» This ce under difficulties was rewarded on the 28th of No- 
vember by the first discovery of bas-reliefs, which discoveries were soon 
» followed by that of other sculptures, gigantic human hu, al winged bulls, 
lions, &c. These discoveries once more aroused the j y of the Mosul- 
ites ; orders came to discontinue the excavations ; and amidst journeys to 
and from Mosul, diversified by a consultation with Major comer at 
Baghdad, the pasha had to give way to a young major-general 0 the new 
school, Ismail Pasha by aon and who, sa Dr. Layard’s returning to his 
labours in January, 1846, offered no opposition to the continuation of his 
researches. 
It was, however, the same story over again. Spring had clothed the 
country with flowers and verdure ; the Arabs, seduced by the change of 
vernment, had returned to their homes and to habits of industry. Dr. 
on could take up his residence at Nimrod itself. The sham and real 
ves that consecrated the mound in the eyes of the Arabs were re- 
moved, and the excavations actively carried on. Friendly negociations 
were at the same time entered intowith Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, chief of the 
redatory Abu Salman Arabs. A great many new sculptures were found, 
but like those previously laid bare, they were not in situ, and what was 
still more puzzling, it was evident, from the costume, the ornaments, and 
the nature of the relief, that they did not belong to the same’ period as 
those previously discovered. ‘They were of the style of the Khorsabad 
monument. Among other discoveries at this period, also, was that of the 
now well known eagle-headed figure. 


On the morning following these discoveries, I rode (says Dr. Layard) to the 
encampment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, and was returning to the mound when 
I saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. On 
approaching me they stopped. ‘ Hasten, O Bey,” exclaimed one of them, 
“hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself... Wallah, it is 
wonderful, but it is true. We have seen him with our eyes. There is no god 
but God ;” and both joining in this pious exclamation, they gallopped off, with- 
out further words, in the direction of their tents. 

On reaching theruins I descended into the new trench, and found the workmen, 
who had already seen me as I approached, standing near a heap of baskets and 
cloaks, Whilst Awad advanced and asked fora nt to celebrate the occasion, 
the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed an 
enormous human head, sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was 
still buried in the earth. L saw at once that the head must belong toa winged 
lion or bull, similar to those at Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was in admir- 
able preservation. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of 
the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for 
in the works of so remote a period. The cap had three horns, and unlike that 
of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded, and with- 
out ornament at the top. 

I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fancies. The gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising from the 
bowels of the earth, might have belonged to one of those beings which are 
pictured in the traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals slowly ascend- 
ing from the regions below. One of the workmen, on catching the first 
glimpse of the monster, had thrown down. his: basket, and run off towards 

fosul as fast as his legs would carry him. L learnt this with regret, as 1 anti- 
cipated the consequences. 

Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, which still clung to 
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Peseiipier, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, a noise 
of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by half. his 
tanta Res sex on the edge of the trench. As soon as the two had 
“eached the tents, and published the wonders they had seen, every one mounted 
his mare and rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these in- 
conceivable reports. When they beheld the head, they all cried out together, 
“ is no but God, and Mohammed is his prophet!” It was some time 
before the sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and convince 
_ himself that the image he saw was of stone. ‘This is not the work of men’s 
hands,” exclaimed he, “ but of these infidel giants of whom the. Prophet, peace 
“be with him! has said, that they were higher than the tallest date-tree ;. this 
is one of the idols which, Noah, peace be with him! cursed before the flood.” 
Tn this opinion, the result of a careful examination, all the bystanders con- 


| The report of the discovery of this gigantic sculpture, carried to Mogul 
the terrified Arab, threw the town into commotion. He had scarcely 
ecked his speed before reaching the bridge. Entering breathless into 
. the bazaars, he announced to every one he met that Nimrod had ap- 
| The news soon got to the ears of the cadi, who, anxious for a 
opportunity to annoy our explorer, called the mufti and the ulema 
er to consult upon this unexpected occurrence. Their deliberations 
ended in a procession to the governor, and a formal protest, on the part 
of the Mussulmans of the town, against proceedings so directly contrary 
‘tothe laws of the Koran. The cadi had no distinct idea whether the 
‘bones of the mighty monster had been uncovered, or only his image ; nor 
did Ismael Pasha very clearly remember whether Nimrod was a true 
believing prophet or an infidel. Orders were nevertheless issued to Dr. 
Layard to treat the remains with respect, by no means to disturb them 
n@hy further, and to put a stop to the excavations at once. 
"Two mén were retained to dig leisurely, notwithstanding these injunc- 
tions. By the end of March, the existence of a second par of winged 
‘fman-headed lions had been determined, and a tunnel, of Assyrian 
times, explored. As, however, active operations could not be resumed 
until. assistance was received from Constantinople, the doctor resolved 
‘upon a visit to Sofuk, the celebrated sheikh of ahs Shammar Arabs, who 
was encamped on the western bank of the Tigris, below its junction with 
the Zab. He was accompanied on this excursion by a large body of 
Mussulnien and’ Christians, as also by Mr. and Mrs. Rassam. The visit 
‘accomplished, they rode on to that wonder of the desert, the ruined city 
of Al Hadhr, or Hather. 
A dark thunder-cloud rose behind the time-worn ruins of Al Hather as we 


approached them. The sun, still throwing its rays upon the walls and palace, 
lighted up the yellow stones until they shone like gold. Mr, Ross and my- 
self, accompanied by an Arab, urged our horses onwards, that we might escape 
the coming storm ; but it burst upon us in its fury ere we reached the palace. 
The lightning played through the vast buildings, the thunder re-echoed 
through its deserted halls, and the hail compelled us to rein up our horses, 
and turn our backs to the tempest. It was a fit moment to enter such ruins 
as these. ‘They rose in solitary grandeur in the midst of a desert—in medio 
solitudine posite—as they st fifteen centuries before, when described by 
the Roman historian. On my previons visit, the first view I obtained of Al 
Hather was perhaps no less striking. We had been wandering for three days 
in the wilderness without seeing one human habitation; on the fourth morning 
a thick mist hung over the place ; we had given up the search, when the 
vapours were drawn up like a curtain and we saw the ruins before us. At 
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that time, within the walls, were the tents of some Shammar Arabs, but now, 
as we crossed the confused heaps of fragments, forming a circle round the city, 
we saw that the place was tenantless; flocks on a neighbouring rising ground 
showed, however, that Arabs were not distant. 


On his return to Mosul, the doctor was enabled to recommence his exca- 
vations—as far as his crippled means would allow him—by the arrival 
of a new pasha (Tahyar Pasha), who withdrew the restrictions imposed 

The heats of summer had now commenced, and it was no longer possible 
to live under a white tent. The huts were equally uninhabitable, and still 
swarmed with vermin. In this dilemma, I ordered a recess to be cut into the 
bank of the river, where it rose perpendicularly from the water's-edge. By 
screening the front with reeds and boughs of trees, and covering the whole 
with similar material, a small room was formed. I was much troubled, how- 
ever, with scorpions and other reptiles, which issued from the earth forming 
the walls of my apartment, and later in the summer by the gnats and sandflies, 
which hovered on a calm night over the river. Similar rooms were made for 
my servants. ‘They were the safest that could be invented, should the Arabs 

eto stealing after dark. My horses were picketed on the edge of the 
— above, and the tents of my workmen were pitched in a semicircle behind 

em. 


The change to summer had been as rapid as that which ushered in the spring. 
The verdure of the plain had perished almost in a day. Hot winds, coming 
from the desert, had burnt up and carried away the shrubs ; flights of locusts, 
darkening the air, had destroyed the few patches of cultivation, and had com- 
pleted the havoc commenced by the heat of the sun. The Abou-Salman 
Arabs, having struck their black tents, were now living in ozailis, or sheds, 
constructed of reeds and grass, along the banks of the river. The Shemutti 
and Jehesh had returned to their villages, and the plain presented the same 
naked and desolate aspect that it wore in the month of November. The heat, 
however, was now almost intolerable. Violent whirlwinds occasionally swept 
over the face of the country. They could be seen as they advanced fram the 
desert, carrying along with Sines clouds of sandand dust. Almost utter dark- 
ness prevailed during their passage, which lasted generally about an hour, and 
nothing could resist their fury. On returning home one afternoon after a 
tempest of this kind, I found no traces of my dwellings ; they had been com- 
pletely carried away. Ponderous wooden frame works had been borne over 
the banks, and hurled some hundred yards distant ; the tents had disappeared, 
and my furniture was scattered over the plain. When on the mound, my only 
secure place of refuge was beneath the fallen lion, where I could defy the fury 
of the whirlwind. The Arabs ceased their work, and crouched in the trenches, 
almost suffocated and blinded by the dense cloud of fine dust and sand, which 
nothing could exclude. 

Although the number of workmen was small, the excavations were 
carried on as actively as possible, and numerous new discoveries rewarded 
the doctor's zeal and perseverance. Among these discoveries may be more 
particularly mentioned the “Lion Hunt,” now in the British Museum ; 
and which, from the knowledge of art displayed in the treatment and 
composition, the correct and effective delineation of the men and animals, 
the spirit of the grouping, and its extraordinary preservation, is probably 
the finest specimen of Assyrian art in existence. 

At length the arrival of a vizirial letter, granted to Sir Stratford 
Canning, on his departure from Constantinople, and securing both a con- 
tinuation of the researches, and the property in the monuments discovered, 
gave a new impetus to the doctor’s researches. Unfortunately, his means 
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‘were exceedingly limited. Throughout, government never tendered the 
i assistance to researches which reflect so much honour on the 
nation. A r instance of the contempt in which science and learning 
are held in this country never occurred. A person, from his knowled 
of the Syrian language, is employed to stir up the native i 
against an efficient government, to replace that government by a pro- 
fligate and incapable system, and he is rewarded by the consul-general- 
way 5 ame : Aaya missions, of all kinds ee character, a 
i , always efficiently supported in a nia int of view ; scientific 
missions meas powell  aapleetel Latg il-treated. The indignation 
felt by all lovers of knowledge at such treatment cannot be too loudly 
ressed ; it recoils upon the guilty with all the force of civilisation 
upbraiding barbarity ; the arts of peace rebuking the demon of discord 


‘and of worldly ambition. 


The international jealousies, however, which give foreign secretaries so 
much to do at home, that they have no spare funds for geographical or 
archzological discoveries, were at work even within the area of ancient 
Nineveh. Emboldened by the possession of the vizirial letter, Dr. 
Layard now brought his attention to bear upon the great mound of 
Koyunjuk, “generally,” says the doctor, “ believed by travellers to mark 
the true site of Nineveh.” But lo! the French consul claimed the 
mound as French property! This absurd claim not having been allowed, 
Messrs. Botta and Layard set to work digging into the mound in different 
directions. They, however, both continued their researches for about a 
month, without much success. What inscriptions and fragments were 
discovered belonged to a more recent epoch than the most ancient palace 
of Nimrod. A circumstance, however, which by no means determines 
the question as to the site of the palace of Ninus, for relics of the same 
modern epoch were found at Nimrod, and it is not certain yet that the 
mounds of Koyunjuk, or of Nebbi Yunus, at Nuniyah, may not reveal 
remains as ancient as those at Nimrod; and if not, it would leave it 
open to conjecture, that the materials of the buildings of the olden 
dynasties had been lost or destroyed in lapse of time in the change and 
revolutions that have occurred in the succession of those dynasties, 
whereas at Nimrod they had been happily preserved, by having been 
again used as building materials by the later kings. 

After floating some of the sculptures of Nimrod on rafts of skins to 
Baghdad, an opening was made into a high mound, in the northern line 
of ruins at Nuniyah, and ruins were met with contemporary with those 
of Khorsabad; but in the midst of these operations the state of Dr. 
Layard’s health became so bad from constant exposure, that he was 
obliged to take refuge in the sirdaubs, or cellars of the Mosul houses, and 
not finding much benefit from that, he wisely betook himself to the 
mountains, on a visit to the Chaldean Christians. The narrative of this 
excursion is so full of interest, and the circumstances connected with the 
misfortunes that have attended of late upon this persecuted people, are 
80 peculiar, and have excited such a general sympathy, that we shall 
return to the subject, as well as to that of the Izidis, or Devil-worshippers, 
at a future opportunity. 

Upon his return from the mountains, Dr. Layard accompanied Tahyar 
Pasha on an excursion to Sinjar, upon which occasion he witnessed much 
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ing on the part of the Mesopotamian mountaineers, and 
aia a mh ate ys—a of wild asses, Retracing 
his to Mosul, he learnt that the British Museum had voted a grant 
of for the continuation of the researches ; but this grant was, he 
says, small, and inadequate for the objects in view. The sum given to 
M. Botta, for the excavations at Khorsabad alone, greatly exceeded the 
whole grant to the Museum, which was to include private expenses, those 
of carriage, and many extraordinary outlays inevitable in the East, when 
works of this nature are to be carried on. The doctor was, however, 
resolyed that the nation should possess as extensive and as complete a 
collection of Assyrian antiquities, as, considering the smallness of the 
means, it was possible to collect, and he set to with a resolute and 
unwearying spirit. He engaged a number of wandering Arabs, who, 
bringi ir tents and families with them, encamped round the ruins, 
alikened an efficient guard against their brethren of the desert. He also 
engaged about fifty Nestorian Chaldeans, who went to Nimrod with their 
wiyes and families. The winter season being also fast approaching he built 
a house for the shelter of himself and servants, another for the Nestorians 
on the mound. itself, immediately above the great winged lions, and he 
distributed his Arabs on different parts of the mound, at the entrances of 
the principal trenches, others round his dwelling, and others on the bank 
of the river, where the sculptures were deposited previous to their em - 
barkation on the rafts. Every point was thus secured. - Mr. Hormusd 
Rassam, now in this country, paid the workmen their wages. The ex- 
cayations were commenced on the Ist of November,, and were soon 
rewarded by the diseovery of new sculptures and of several helmets and 
other ions of the actual armour of the ancient Assyrians, Vases 
with the name of the Khorsabad king were also found. It was in the 
centre of this mound that one of the most remarkable discoveries 
awaited him, that of an obelisk seven feet high, with twenty bas-reliefs, 
and an inseription 210 lines in length. It appeared to be a monument 
erected to commemorate the conquest of India, or of some country far 
to the east of Assyria. Another pair of winged lions, a pair of crumb- 
ling sphynxes, and a host of other curious sculptures, were discovered on 
the same spot. In the south-east corner an earthen sarcophagus, con- 
taining a skeleton and vessels similar to what are found in Egyptian 
tombs, was disinterred. The six weeks following the commencement of 
excavations upon a large scale, were indeed amongst the most prosperous 
and fruitful in events ales the researches, Every day produced some 
new discovery. The Arabs entered with alacrity into the work; they 
referred their constant disputes to the doctor, and abided in all cases, but 
one unfortunate one, by his decisions, Their tents had increased in 
numbers, and they began to till the ground. How rapidly does one ad- 
vantage follow another, and habits of industry ensure stability and pros- 
perity ? How, also, do such circumstances attest that even the Arab is 
open to improvement under good government? The old leaven would, 
however, manifest itself at times, but in a harmless manner. 

I was riding home from the ruins one evening with Mr. Longworth. The 
Arabs returning from their day's work, were following a flock of sheep belong- 
ing to the people of the village, shouting their war-cry, flourishing their 
swords, and indulging in the most extravagant gesticulations. My friend, less 
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acquainted with the exciteable temperament of the children of the desert than 
elf, was somewhat amazed at these violent proceedings, and desired to 
learn their cause. I asked one of the most active of the party. “O Bey,” 
jey exclaimed, almost all together, “God be praised, we have eaten butter 
nd wheaten bread under your shadow, and are content—but an Arab is an 
Arab. ‘It is not for a man to carry about dirt in baskets, and to use a spade 
all his life ; he should be with his sword and his mare in the desert. We are 
sad as we think of the days when we plundered the Anayza, and we must have 
excitement, or our hearts would break. Let us then believe that these are 
sheep we have taken from the enemy, and that we are driving them to our 
tents!” And off they ran, raising their,wild cry and flourishing their swords, 
to the no small alarm of the shepherd, who saw his sheep scampering in all 
directions, and did not seem inclined to enter into the joke. 


The doctor varied his labours at Nimrod by excavations at Kalah 
Shirgat. This great mound rises out of the jungle of the Tigris where 
wolves, foxes, jackals, hares, and wild-boars abound, and where lions are 
sometimes found. A sitting figure in black basalt rewarded the labours 
carried on here. An inscription revealed the name of a king identical 
with that on the great bulls in the centre of the mound at Nimrod, as 
also of his father, the builder of the most ancient palace of Nimrod, and 
of his grandfather. No more sculptures of importance were discovered, 
but many curious facts were elicited by the doctor’s researches. We 
shall extract a night-scene at this remarkable spot. 


Tae huge fire we had kindled threw a lurid glare over the trees around our 
encampment. The great mound could be distinguished through the gloom 
rising like a distant mountain against the dark sky. ' From all sides came the 
melancholy wail of the jackals—-thousands of these animals having issued from 
their subterranean dwellings in the ruins, as soon as the last gleam of twilight 
was fading in the horizon. The owl, perched on the old masonry, occasionally 
sent forth its mournful note. The shrill laugh of the Arabs would sometimes 
rise, above the ery of the jackal. Then all earthly noises were buried in 
the deep roll of the distant thunder. It was desolation such as those alone 
who-have witnessed such scenes can know—desolation greater than the de- 
solation of the sandy wastes of Africa; for there was the wreck of man, as 
well as that of nature. Some years before, I had passed a night on the same 
spot. We were four strangers in the land, without guide or defence. Our 
horses were picketed about us; and although surrounded by dangers. of 
which we then thought little, and exposed to a continual rain, we ate the 
frugal fare our own guns had obtained for us ; and slept in our cloaks undis- 
turbed round the embers of the small fire we had lighted.* I did not think, 
then, that. [,should ever revisit the place. 


The position of Kalah Shirgat, Dr. Layard justly remarks, is well 
adapted for a permanent settlement. ‘The lands aud are rich, and could 
be irrigated without much labour. On his return from this Assyrian cit 

to Nimrod, preparations were begun for the removal of a winged bull an 

a winged lion. Great were the difficulties to be overcome, want of means 
of transport, and refractory Arabs among them ; but they were like 
preceding difficulties, conquered by skill and perseverance. An excavation 
was also made into the t p id noticed by Xenophon, the only 
example of the kind on the Euphrates or Tigris. Dr. Layard suggests 
that this may prove to be the very pyramid raised above the cae of 





* Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, &c., vol. ii. 
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the city by the Assyrian queen—the “ Busta Nini,” under which may 
still be some traces of the great king. 

The incursions of the Arabs at last drove the doctor from Nimrod, 
and as a small sum of money still remained in his possession, he devoted 
it to further excavations at Nuniyah. With a change of territory, the 
author returns to the old belief. 

It is well known (he says), that almost since the fall of the Assyrian empire, 
a city of some extent, = corms Sow ancient Nineveh, although no longer 
the seat of government, nor a place of great importance, has stood on the 
banks of the Tigris in this part of its course. The modern city may not have 
been built above the ruins of the ancient ; but it certainly rose in their imme- 
diale vicinity, either to the east of the river, or to the west, as the modern 
Mosul. 


The excavations carried on this time in the Koyunjuk were rewarded 

the discovery of buildings and sculptures. Winged bulls and inscrip- 
tions were found, resembling those on the southern or more recent palace 
of Nimrod. The ruins were those of a palace of great extent and magni- 
ficence. “The position of the ruins,” says Dr. Layard, “proves that at 
one time this was one of the most important of Nineveh; and the 
magnificence of the remains shows that the edifices must have been founded 
by one of the greatest of the Assyrian monarchs.” 

Since the doctor carried on these successful excavations, Mr. Ross has 
made discoveries which tend to prove that, as at Nimrod, there were more 
buildings than one on the platform, and although Layard is inclined to 
doubt, admitting that there are remains of more than one epoch in 
Koyunjuk, that there sre any edifices earlier than that built by the 
monarch, who is mentioned in the inscriptions of the most recent palace 
of Nimrod as the son of the founder of Khorsabad ; still it must be re- 
membered, that hitherto only two corners of the mound have been par- 
tially explored, and Dr. Layard himself admits, that in a mound so vast 
as that of Koyunjuk, it is probable that many remains of the highest in- 
terest still exist. It must also be further remembered, that the remains 
at Nuniyah have been exposed to disasters not experienced by Nimrod— 
the growing up of a large city in the neighbourhood, and the consequent 
pilfering of materials for building. ‘The most precious remains may be 
expected to be met with in the mound of Nebbi Yunus. They owe their 
preservation to the existence, from a very remote period, of the tomb and 
village above them. The prejudices of the people unluckily forbade any 
attempt to explore a spot so venerated for its sanctity. 

In conclusion, it is but justice to the able and distinguished explorer to 
say, that he claims no part in that “ Discovery of Nineveh,” which his 
Smamenp and the writer in the Quarterly attribute to him. Dr. 

yard has by his discoveries attested the existence of buildings in As- 
= belonging to two very different epochs; those belonging to the 

est epoch being as yet confined to Nimrod, the doctor is inclined to 
consider that city as the city of Asshur, of Nimrod, and of Ninus. It is 
needless to enter into the question of biblical criticism as to the correct 
reading of Gen. x., 11. Whoever was the founder of the first palace 
at Nimrod, the mighty hunter himself, or Asshur, to the first palace the 
son of its founder added a second, and he also erected palaces, which are 
now designated Baasheika and Kalah Shirgat. At a much later period, 


when the older palaces were already in ruins, edifices were erected on the 
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sites now marked by the mounds of Khorsabad and Karamles. What re- 
mains have as yet been examined at Koyunjuk, were erected by the son 
of the builder at the two last mentioned sites, and they must have ex- 
ceeded those of his predecessors in extent and magnificence. 

Nineveh was thus a city of gradual growth, or, it might be more 
correctly expressed, of different sites. It was, however, only when the 
new temples, and strongholds of the second dynasty had arisen 
upon the plain, it attained the dimensions assigned to it by the 
Book of Jonah and by Diodorus Siculus. We have then to take the 
four great mounds of Nuniyah, Nimrod, Khorsabad, and Karamles, as 
the corner of the square, to embrace the three days’ journey of the 
prophet, and the 480 stadia, or sixty miles, of the geographer. To 
effect this arbitrary division, we have to expunge Kalah Shi Ham- 
man Ali, Husseini, Baasheikha, Baa Zani, Tel Kaif, Tel Escof, and 
Jerraiyah, all well-determined Assyrian sites, and with the exception of 
the first two, all on the plan of Aturia, and in the same category, pre- 
cisely as those sites which, to meet the admeasurements of the Sicilian, 
are made to be comprised within the boundaries of Nineveh Proper. 
Dr. Layard includes some of the above sites within these boundaries, 
but let lines be drawn on his own map, from Nimrod to Karamles, from 
Karamles to Khorsabad, and from Khorsabad to Koyunjuk, and it will 
be found to be as we have put it. 

The doctor also admits all that we have contested, when he says each 
quarter of the city may have had its distinct name: hence, the a of 
Evorita, where Saracus destroyed himself, and the Mespila and Larissa 
of Xenophon. There can be little doubt, indeed, of this fact ; and it is 
also extremely probable that there was more than one city of the same 
name, and that, like Babylon, it was rebuilt on a new site, after 
having been once destroyed. In this case, as Layard points out, Nim- 
rod and Nuniyah may represent cities of different periods, but of the 
game name. But, under all and every circumstance, it still remains as 
it has ever stood—a question, rather dean than of reality. There has 
hever been any donbt as to the proximate site of this famous ane the 
ancient world, and the capital of the great oy 8 Empire ; that was, 
according to Mr. Layard’s own showing, at Nuniyah ; but there are 
also, in the same neighbourhood, ruins of greater antiquity, which would 
attest that the first structure in Assyria arose upon another spot— 
whether called Asshur or Nineveh it is difficult now to say, but now 
called Athur or Nimrod, in contradistinction to Nuniyah, or Nineveh 
the Great. Other palaces, temples, and strongholds, also arose upon 
the great plain, among which, Khorsabad, the Nineveh of M. Botta, 
Holy Writ speaks of all these sites apparently under the one denomina- 
tion of Nineveh, equivalent in such a case to that of Assyria Proper, and 
hence the great confusion of language that has arisen, and which, as the 
ancient writing of the country becomes more readily decyphered, will, 
no doubt, be satisfactorily cleared away. 
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THE GOLD WASHINGS OF CALIFORNIA.* 


A sournat of a long and tryi ition by the so-called emi- 
ites catagiand nahh qual ted Rody tains, across the continent 
of North America, the great desert basin, and through California, would 
at any time have peculiar claims to interest. The solitude of the prairies— 
the difficulties of the way, and the sufferings of man and beast—buffaloes, 
wolves, bears, and hostile Indians—the mountains and storms to be en- 
countered—the privations to be undergone—are features of such travel, 
to contemplate which excites a curiosity that is not easily satiated. 

But at the present moment, all these points of interest must give way be- 
fore one dhhahing topic—gold! just as the difficultiesto be met with and 
the privations to be undergone will have to give way before the mania ex- 
cited by the all-conquering hope of gain. Ever since California was disco- 
vered by Sir Francis Drake, it has been more or less suspected, as part of 
Mexico, to bea metalliferous region. A mine of copper, wrought on the 
western side of the Rio del Norte, in lat. 34 deg. N., and which produced 
20,000 mule loadsof copper annually, has been long known to contain gold, 
but it was not considered to be in sufficient quantity to pay for its extraction. 
The gold washings more recently discovered on the western and eastern 
aspects of the Sierra Neveda or del Sacramento, may be very productive, 
or very little so; they may extend over an immense tract of country, 
or may be confined to a comparatively limited area. They may embrace 
every valley and ravine of the rocky ranges that rise out of the Pacific, 


from Cape St. Lucas to the Oregon, or a, may be confined to some 


few alluvia and rocky detritus brought down by one or two lonely tribu- 
taries of the Rio del Sacramento, and of the Rio Colorado and the great 
lakes north of the latter river. Nothing is more uncertain than the mineral 
wealth of detritus. A mine must be more or less productive—a washing 
is a matter of chance. Perhaps this lends to it its charm; it has almost 
the uncertainty and the excitement of gambling. When a lode or vein of 
precious metal is met with in granite with a veinstone of quartz, or in any 
other rock, its possible productiveness is determined in a brief space of time, 
—when a few ounces or as many grains of gold are dug out of the debris 
of rocks worn away by the lapse of ages, more may also be found in the 
same vicinity, but again it may not. It is not a necessary consequence, 
that because a gold washing is discovered that it must be continuously 
productive ; it may be so for a greater or less time, sufficiently so to 
enrich many, but it is not necessarily so ; the chances, from the examples 
of all past times, are that it will not be so. At all events, the great dis- 
tinction between a gold mine and a gold washing is, that one tells its 
own tale, the other does not; in the one case you can calculate your 
profits, in the other you can never even measure your loss.t 





* What I saw in California in 1846 and 1847. By Edwin Bryant, late Alcade 
of St. Francisco. Bentley’s Cabinet Library, Nos. VI. and VIL 

t In the face of these facts Mr. Edwin Bryant or his annotator says the com- 
mercial value of the specimens of gold sent to the war department from California 
is about 4000 dollars, and that their ical value is incalculable, for they show 
that there must be a vast and inexhaustible deposit of gold in the mountain of 
Sierra Nevada. It is impossible that the specimens can shew anything of 
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Gold, mineralogically s ing, is by no means so rare as is generall 
i We have a ent = apie district with sien clei 
meeting with it; the Malvern Hills excepted. Between the mines of 

Strontian and Fort William, North Britain, we remember to have met 
wh erngite in which gold abounded almost as much as hornblende does 
in Sienitic granite. In Taurus itis quitecommon. It does not, however, 
in such instances pay to extricate it; whether, except in some few rare 
and accidental localit es, it will pay to extricate it, when diffused en pail- 
leites, over almost a continent of alluvium, it remains for time to tell— 
the chances are all against it. 

‘Take for example the sand washings, so much more easy than gravel 
or mud washings, which gave their name to a portion of the African coast, 
and which enriched the loyal Sir Nicolas Crispe and a few others. Where 
are they now ? , 

Th a little book, printed in 1710, called, ** Miscellanea Scotica,” it is 
stated that in old times much gold was collected in different parts of 
Scotland. In the reign of James IV., 300 Germans were employed in 
gold washing, and about 100,000/. sterling were produced. ‘The laird 
of Marcheston got gold in the Pentland Hills, some was found in Lang- 
ham Waters, as also in Meggot Waters. Pennant, in his “ Second Tour 
in Scotland,” notices that gold has been frequently found at Leadhills, 
in the gravel beneath the peat, from which it was washed by rains, and 
collected in the gullies by persons who have employed ifinbalives in 
search of the precious metal ; but of late years, he adds, these adven- 
turers have scarce been able to procure a livelihood. The sensation 
created among the excitable Irish by the discovery of a few pieces of 
native gold in the Wicklow mountains, is within the memory of many. 
The peesaniry enjoyed all the excesses of the gold fever, and suffered 
also from the inevitable collapse. 

Most of the rivers of South America descending from the Andes, when 
increased either by rains or by the melting of the snow, force along 
masses of rock, which are ground down, leaving grains of gold to be 
found after the flood has subsided. Ulloa mentions a case of a lump 
found in the Rio de la Paz in 1730, so large that the Marquis de Castel- 
Fuerte gave 12,000 pieces of eight for it! Yet the gold washings of 
La Paz have never been permanently wrought. ‘The tradition of the 
Pactolus ‘and other gold rivers of the ancients, lived to become a by- 
word and a satire. 

The history of discovery in America furnishes the most notable instances 
of grievous sacrifices made to the demon of cupidity. Nothing but a 
mania for gold, as is at the present moment instanced in the case of 


Quan 





the kind. Had it been a lump of granite, slate, or marble it might have been 
deduced that more or less extensive quarries of such material existed there, 
but not so of gold detritus, about which the utmost uncertainty must prevail. It 
appears from the official report of the mint of the United States, that “by 
far the larger deposits” are composed of small flat spangles, of which, on an 
average, it takes six or seven to weigh one grain! It is extremely doubtful if 
washings of this description will answer in the end The Mormons, who com- 
menced the diggings on the American fork, as it is called, have already gone away 
to the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, and to the Great Salt Lake, and a person 
writing from San Francisco, August 20th, concludes his letter by intimating that 
“it is now very sickly at the mines, and I dare not return there again.” 


Feb.—vou. LXXxV, NO. CCCXXXVIII. s 
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California, can render man yHgert mn romances of the past credible, 
Towns with roofs and of golden plate, and lakes with sands of 
of gold, were among god awn created by this mania. The search 
for the fabled Golden’ Parina, and the imagi city Manoa del 
Dorado, was even carried on by Sir Walter Raleigh, and occasioned the 
death of many a gallant adventurer. Nicolas Hirtsman, a German, was 
probably the fast who attempted the discovery of these visionary regions, 
in 1740. Altun Su’s, or Golden rivers abound throughout the East, 
Even China has its Altan Kol, or Golden river, and its Kin-cha Kyang, 
or river with golden sands. We find in the “Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses,” indited by the reverend missionaries in that country, that the 
gold of the Altan Kol makes a principal revenue of the Princess of Koko 
or ! 

The fact is, that examples innumerable prove that the search for gold 
is one of the most vain and illusive pursuits in which man can be engaged. 
Real wealth is only to be obtained by industry, or talent. Rice is gold 
to Carolina, sugar to the West Indies, cotton to Egypt, wine to 
France, and industry to Great Britain. The historians of the middle 
ages called the fishery the gold mine of Holland, “ which,” says one of 
them, “showeth us the great wisdom of God in his great works of pro- 
vidence, who bestoweth not all blessings upon every nation; but when 
He denicth, or giveth less of one blessing to one nation or country, He 
alloweth them more of another, which is also often observed with res 
to particular persons. This variety,” adds our worthy philosopher, 
“likewise showeth the necessity ad advantage of one nation or king- 
dom’s trading with another.” 

The providence of God is, undoubtedly, to be seen in all things. 
Even in apparently so wild and insane a movement as that now going 
on—the search for Californian gold—may be traced a means of peopling 
a rich and fertile country, hitherto neglected, and of diminishing the 
burthen of population in older countries. California is one of the most 
picturesque and promising countries known. The harbour of San Fran- 
cisco is one of the finest in the world. ~The climate is much more mild 
than that of the same latitude on the eastern coast. The sky is foggy at 
times, but the fogs give vigour to vegetation, and fertilise the soil, which 
is covered with 5 Wihek spongy earth. The monks of St. Francis have 
introduced all the fruits an" vegetables of Europe ; and wheat, maize, 
and beans abound. Good wine is made all along the coast. Oils, as 
good as those of Andalusia, are obtained from the abundant olives. 
Tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, and [mulberries for silk, might be cultivated 
to the south. The prairies are covered with herds of cattle and horses. 
These are advantages which will tempt the disappointed gold-grubber to 
settle permanently in the land of his di tment; and we much 
doubt if this strange and eventful colonization of a far distant land, will 
not soon exhibit a more prosperous and genuine El Dorado, than ever the 
waters of the tributaries to the Sacramento or Colorado will pour into the 
laps of exhausted Yankees, or deluded Britons. 
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MITCHELL REDIVIVUS, 


Wien does the London season begin ?” 

A very simple question, page in reality, admitting 
of as many interpretations as a half-effaced Egyptian inscription, or a 
soliloquy in a syncretic drama. . 

Notez-bien, nevertheless, that the answers given to the above query 
are never uncertain or ambiguous, but most positive and dogmatical ; 
answers, in short, oracular and incontrovertible, and from which there is 
to be no appeal. 

For instance, the politician will tell you that the London season begins 
with the meeting of Parliament. 

The chronicler of the Court Cireular—with her Majesty's arrival at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The young lady just out—with the first ball. 

The epicure—with the new potatoes. 

The dilettante —with Mr. Lumley’s programme. 

The habitué of Lovegrove or Quartermain—with the white bait. 

And your humble servant—with the French play. 

The xe play! what a-magical attraction is centred in those few 

words ! what a revolution they create both in Old Bond Street and 

King Street—people first flocking to secure boxes and stalls, and then 

to take possession of them. How eagerly the opening night is autici- 

vee as the first safe criterion whereby to ascertain who is in town, and 
joyously nods and smiles of recognition are then exchanged be- 

tween fashionables, who at a later period of the year will cut each other 

by mutual consent, and from sheer dblasé listlessness. 

A wondrous sorcerer is Mitchell! Robert Houdin’s tricks are no- 
thing to the marvels heralded by each successive opening of the Kin 
Street bonbonniére. How dim the Curagoa, the Maraschino, me | 
the Parfait Amour appear in the magician’s glass, when compared to 
the sunny and. sparkling glances ever shooting across la rampe in dif- 
ferent directions, and finding their way equally through the white waist- 
coat of the stall and the paletot of the gallery. 

Then how varied are his feats! Now we are called upon to tremble 
before the Pythonian inspirations of Rachel; now to split our sides in 
presence of Ravel and Grassot; now to feel our hearts go pit-a-pat 
responsively to the bright eyes of Désirée or Figeac; and now, presto, 
we find the good old repértoire of the Opéra Comique promised us; and 
we know from experience that Mr. Mitchell’s promises—unlike pie-crusts 
—are not made to be broken. 

In sober earnest, nothing could well be more gratifying than the first 
performance of the present troupe, which has been selected with that 
care and judgment which ‘none possess in a more eminent degree than the 
manager of the St. James’s. ‘The orchestra, too, was au grand complet, 
and the choice of pieces extremely happy. It were difficult to name a 
pleasanter lever de rideau than Paér’s “ Maitre de Chapelle,” or a more 
alluring and memory-haunting piece de resistance than ‘Le Domino 
Noir.” Both operas are got up with that peculiar attention to — 
priate scenery and costume, to which the subscribers have been so long 
accustomed that they look upon it as a prescriptive right—a kind of drové 


Seigneur. 
But, like Sadak, we have apparently tasted the waters of oblivion, for 
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we are ing the artistes; following the example of the retired carver 
and gilder in the gallery of the Louvre, we have been admiring the frame 
and paplocting: Sp icture. And yet, faithless, indeed, must be that 
“memory on whi emoiselle Charton’s singing makes no impression ! 

Our own,—now that we are able to test it—is just the reverse, it is too 
faithful; we are confused with recollections of romances, boleros, castanets, 
and concerted pieces. Now our thoughts stray to that delicious 

Oui, je suis ton bon ange, 

Ton conseil, ton gardien— 
And now we find ourselves humming the Aragonaise, 


La belle Inés 
Fait flores— 
Remembering one part and forgetting another. But what we do not 
forget is, the grace, the feeling, the tenderness, infused into Auber’s 
music by the clever prima donna, whose talent extracted the following 
improvisation from one of her auditors. 
There’s a damsel in sol mi fa versed, 
Who so pleasing a singer is reckon’d, 
She'll enchain to my—no, to her—first, 
All that London contains of my second. 
Inde nomen ? 

As to Mademoiselle Guichard, she is the trimmest, liveliest, sauciest, 
archest little sorceress imaginable. Had she flourished in the time of 
the “ Lancashire Witches,” Master Potts would have made her undergo 
the swimming ordeal to a certainty. In face, she slightly resembles 
Mademoiselle Juliette of the Palais Royal, who was here fast season; 
were she not a delightful chanteuse légére, she would play grisettes to 

ection. There is a piquancy in her neat little figure, and a charming 
impertinence in her nez retroussé, that transport one involuntarily to the 
Rue St. Denis, and other localities inhabited by the Amandiues, the Ninis, 
the Phrosines’ and the Titines, immortalised by their never-tiring chro- 
nicler, Paul de Kock. 

There is, also, a certain Mademoiselle Martial, who is by no means as 
forbidding as her name would seem to import; and a tolerable dudgne, 
whom we remember to have spied out at the defunct Opéra National, 
called Madame Mancini. 

They who have not seen Chollet in the ‘‘ Maitre de Chapelle,” and the 
** Nouveau Seigneur,” will not be over-inclined to find fault with Beauce, 
a very res le singer, and a bustling, energetic actor. Soyer, Chi- 
teaufort, and Buguet, also deserve a favourable mention; particularly the 
last, who makes a most amusing Gil Perez. 

We have kept Coudére as a bonne bouche; not that “ Le Domino Noir” 
affords much opportunity for a tenor to distinguish himself, Horace 
having little to do beyond joining in duets and ensembles; but although 
the singer remains to be judged—(by those who do not already know and 
appreciate his sweet voice and excellent method )—on some future occasion, 
the ease and gentlemanly bearing of the actor ought to be, and are, un- 
reservedly commended. 

Bref, to quote once more Mr. Mitchell's rhyming habitué ; 


They who at home avoid all draughts with care, 
At the St. James’s welcome a coup d’air. (Coudérc.) 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


The “ Bird of Passage”—Miss Reynolds—The First Bal Masqué of 1849. Musard 
y. Strauss—Laferriére and Clarence—Deaths of an and Madame Louise 
Fusil—“ Madame de Marneffe”—Rose Chéri—Count d’ 8 last work. 


I RARELY see a literary advertisement nowadays, heralding the publi- 
cation of a new work by some celebrated author, without involuntarily 
calling to mind an amusing illustration which appeared in (if I remember 
rightly) the Man in the Moon some time back, representing the discovery 
by the skin-clad inhabitants of a “dissolute” island, of a bottle thrown 
on shore by the waves; the accompanying text thus graphically depict- 
ing in three distinct soliloquies the progressive rise and fall of their ex- 

tions. 

(Bottle first comes in sight)—“ Wine, I hope !” 

(Bottle is hauled on the beach)—“ Rum, I think ! !” 

Bottle is opened)—*“‘ Tracts, by Jingo! ! !” 

or, on reflection, is this simile either far-fetched or inappropriate. 
How many presumed chefs-d’ceuvre, indeed, have, while yet in the mys- 
terious embryo of the press, excited hopes and sympathies destined to fade 
away in a few brief hours after publication ! How many dead weights, 
momentarily winged by the specious magic of a name, have gone up 
rapidly like rockets, dab to come down still more rapidly like sticks! Of 
how many degenerate bantlings, in short, has the ¢ypical progress been 
solicitously watched by those who, on a closer acquaintance, are the first 
to disown them with a contemptuous “ Tracts, by Jingo !” 

A very different reception has been awarded to Mrs. Romer’s new work, 
the “Bird of Passage,” a choice bouquet composed of the most varied 
exotics and the fairest of our own home flowers. Lady-travellers—that 
is lady-travellers who write—have for the last three or four years, 
partly owing to the self-denying gallantry of publishers, partly 
to that inevitable scribbling propensity which lovely woman is heir to, 
and which—however long it may lie dormant—must find a vent sooner 
or later, multiplied beyond all reasonable expectation ; and though we 
may thank les événements of 1848, for slightly checking the torrent, yet 
it were vain to delude ourselves into the belief that the lull is other 
than temporary. Let Louis Napoleon but hold on for six months, and, 
the showman says, “ You shall see what you shall see.” Je ne vous 

que ¢a. 

It is true that the performances of these lady-wanderers are not all of 
the same calibre. Zhat is consoling. What would become of us if every 
fair traveller were to favour us with scientific and moral disquisitions as 
the accompaniment obligé of her route, making sermons out of stones, 
and problems out.of pyramids—or if we were doomed never to open a 
book without lighting on wire-drawn accounts of how the authoress 
slept, what she ate, Mom she met, and what she said to everybody and 
thought of everything ; in short, a two or three volumed epitome of self, 
always self, nothing but self. Human patience and human jaws never 
could stand it. Grateful, therefore, truly grateful should we be to those 
. nt wanderers who, like Mrs. Romer, act the of the bee 

instead of that of the drone; who can be instructive without being tire- 
some, and amusing without being trivial Grateful above all should we 
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be tothe “ Bird of Passage,” who has given to her work a title she 
herself has well and fairly earned, for the golden lesson which her sister- 
nouvellistes may read with profit to themselves in every one of her 


delightful stories—a lesson contained in the words of the dervise— 
Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end. 


For Mrs. Romer’s tales, however slight may be their plot, however 
fanciful their construction, have always a point, an a moral in view. 
There is no incompleteness, no falling-off towards the close; from the 
first page to the last, nothing is written at random or without a purpose; 
and yet, with all this artistic harmony there is so perfect an absence of 
pedantry and precision, and so attractive a combination of feminine 

and untirmg verve, that the reader, carried away, malgré lui, by 
ny Sel of the narrator, is often obliged to retrace his steps, in 
order to appreciate the beauties of style, thought, and expression, which 
his thirst for the dénowement had previously caused him unwillingly to 

over. 

Another great merit of Mrs. Romer’s writings is their couleur locale ; 
one would wager, ay, and pretty heavy odds, too, that a pleasant coterie 
of Druses, Egyptians, Turks, sat Spaniards, Italians, French, 
and Patlanders had contributed (Decameron-fashion) their several 
stores of poetry, wit, fancy, romance, pathos, and racy humour, in order 
to render the “ Bird of Passage,” with its picturesque and variegated 
plumage, still more alluring, still more welcome. 

Nor is the linguist inferior to the painter. Mrs. Romer is not one of 
those who— 




















Dans tous les mots changent nis en rin, 
Et pour dire Tunis, ils prononcent Turin; 


Her French is Parisian, her Spanish pure Castilian, and her spoken 
Italian—one may safely presume, judging from the language of her 
Yom 
" Lingua Toscana 
In bocea Romana. 


Where all is good, selection is an invidious task ; the haditué will, 
therefore, content himself with saying that of the twenty-two stories and 
sketches of which the “ Bird of Passage” is composed, those most to his 
taste are “ Rahaba,” “The Story of a Picture,” “The Kiosk of Kiad- 
hane,” “A Night on the Adriatic,” ‘‘ The Blue Fiacre,”’ and a capital 
little morceau called “ An Agreeable Téte-a-téte.” Others may prefer 
others, but “them’s the jockeys for me.” 

La Bruyére says :—* Quand une lecture vous éléve l’esprit et qu'elle 
vous inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une 
autre régle pour juger de l’ouvrage; il est bon et fait de main 
d’ouvrier. 

I do not think any reader of the “ Bird of Passage” will quarrel with 
me either for the reproduction of the foregoing sentence, or for its 


application. 


It is the duty of an habitué to be, as far as possible, ubiquitous ; he 
should be ever ready to chronicle the opening of a flower; no matter 
whether the bud expand at once into beauty beneath the genial rays of 
an Italian sun, or struggle into life under the chilling auspices of 8 
London fog. I can offer no other apology for encroaching on a territory 
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cultivated by a far more able hand than my own,—for venturing to 
devote a few—very few—lines of my note-book to an English actress. 
Yes, in the “littie theatre” of the Haymarket,—that theatre whose 
frequenters still mourn the secession of the graceful and intelligent 
Fortescue—there is a pearl whose value is as yet scarcely known, a rose- 
bud opening with Oriental precocity into bloom! She has a pretty 
and a pretty face; the language of her eloquent eyes is love, and 
of her voice music ; her manner is arch, lively, and captivating ; her 
deportment unconstrained, elegant, and ladylike; her dress Parisian, and 
her name Reynolds. 
Oh, London ! magnificent, but prosaic London! why have you not a 
score of Reynoldses to vivify your atmospheric haziness with the witchery 


of youth, poetry, and beauty ! 


The first ball at the Opera this year proved even a slower affair than 
it “used to was.” Old Musard looked bluer and more frost-bitten than 
usual, as he vainly strove to infuse some entrain into the inert and dis- 

irited groups hopping about with Tupman-like solemnity on those time- 
Pallowed boards i en Momus once reigned supreme. The foyer, too, 
was well-nigh deserted, and the few flaneurs who wandered here and 
there in quest of adventures looked like so many woe-begone phantoms, 
doomed to frequent their once loved haunts until some benevolent genius 
in the shape of a charitable domino should accost and disenchant them. 

“ Qu’as tu donc, cher ange?” inquired one of these perturbed spirits 
of a trim little figure in black, with hood and mask to match, sitting, 
like Patience on a monument, in a corner of the room; ‘tu n‘intrigues 

nne ?” 

“Que veux-tu?” was the reply. ‘Dans le temps, blaguer, c’était 
notre spécialité 4 nous autres. Depuis Février tout le monde blague, et 
je m’en abstiens.” 


But enough of this. 


Sur les noires couleurs d’un si triste tableau 
Il faut passer l’éponge ou tirer le rideau. 

Seriously, what chance can Musard have against Strauss,—che Strauss, 
fresh from Vienna, with a fourgon of new polkas, and a cargo of wind 
instruments enough to make poor M. Sax look as yellow as one of his 
own Sax horns. 





Car au Jardin d’Hiver 
I’ Eté on dansera, 

Et ses portes enfoncées, 
Enfong’ront l’Opéra ! 





I only allude to the production at the Théftre Historique of Paul 
Feéval’s “‘ Mystéres de Londres,” as confused and crude a mass of 
absurdity as the same author's “ Fils du Diable,” in order to notice the 
simultaneous appearance in one piece of, perhaps, the two best jeunes 
premiers in Paris—Laferriére and Clarence, The one is all passion, 
energy, and depth of feeling; the other is more refined and subdued, 

in style and temperament. Laferriére at once enlists the sympathies 
of an audience in his favour, and makes every fibre of their souls thrill 
responsively to the forcible reality of his delineations. Clarence, on the 
other hand, while lacking the impetuous entrain of his comrade, pos- 
Sesses attractions no less potent in the charm of his voice, the distinctness 
of his delivery, and the gentlemanly dignity of his bearing. Laferriére 
will ever be the most popular actor of the two, but a true connaisseur, 
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if summoned to place the competitors, might possibly incline to a dead 
heat. 


Within the last month the Comédie Francaise has had torecord the lossof 
twoancient ionnaires—Joanny and Madame Louise Fusil. The former, 
on the death of Talma, acquired a certain reputation in classical tragedy, 
and subsequently, by his spirited acting, contributed, in a great measure, 
to the success of Victor i early plays. Though very inferior, in 
every respect, to his renown predecessor, his retirement from the stage 
some years ago was generally and deservedly regretted; more especially 
as the tragic muse was thereby delivered up to the tender mercies of a 
Ligier and a Beauvallet. At the time of his death, Joanny had attained 
the age of seventy-three years and five months ; the epoch of his decease 
having, it is said, been mysteriously predicted at his own request, and 
contrary to her usual custom, by Mademoiselle Lenormand. 

Madame Fusil is less known as an actress than as authoress of an 
amusing, gossipy work, entitled “Souvenirs d’une Actrice,” chiefly re- 
Inting to her own personal career. She was by birth a Fleury, and a 
near connexion of the celebrated comedian of that name. Her first essays 
took place with some éclat at the ThéAtre Frangais, and she afterwards 
became, previous to the invasion of Russia, a member of the French 
troupe at Moscow. 








M. de Balzac, with all his talent and all his knowledge of the human 
heart, is, like his confréres, Eugéne Sue and George Sand, an indifferent 
and unsuccessful playwright ; the métier of the fatseur is to him a sealed 
book, and his situations and dénouements are usually far-fetched, and, 
dramatically speaking, impracticable. Therefore has the manager of the 
Gymnase y th. wisely in entrusting the charpente of a piece extracted 
from ‘‘ Les Parens Pauvres” to M. Clairville, instead of to the author of 
the original work; and to this foresight on M. Montigny’s part may the 
success of ‘‘ Madame de Marneffe” be ascribed. Not entirely, though! 
un instant! What will Rose Chéri say? ay, and her admirers; ¢. e., 
all who have ever found sitting-room in the Gymnase—uncomfortable 
seats they are, by the way, hard-cushioned, straight-backed. and wofully 
narrow—what will they say? Better at once leave M. Clairville to shift 
for himself with the aid of his spectacles, and let Rose Chéri—if so 
modest a creature as she is can sound her own trumpet—thus parody a 
royal saying: “ Le succés, c’est moi !” 





In accordance with my self-established doctrine relative to the ubiquity 
of an haliiué, I may here be permitted briefly to express my admiration 
of Count d’Orsay’s magnificent picture, suggested by one of the finest 
passages in Holy Writ, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 

I do not know what impression this painting may produce on the mind of 
& connaisseur, but it appears to me that all wish to criticise must at once 
be forgotten in the intense feeling of enjoyment derived from the contem- 
plation of such a chef d’euvre. An artist might dwell long and elo- 
quently upon the prevailing charm of the picture, the expression of our 

viour'’s countenance—an expression to which it would seem impossible 
that human fancy, unaided by inspiration, could haye attained—Z can 
only say what I feel—that it is perfect, and divine ! 
an. 22, 1849, 
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THE THEATRES. 


Ir we believed in the metempsychosis, we should certainly conclude 
that the soul of the Countess d’ Anois (or D’Alnoys, or D’Aulnoys—spell 
jt as you please, dear reader) had passed into the body of Mr. Planché. 
He has that understanding of the structure and tone of her delicious 
fairy tales, which, one would think, could only be acquired by a second 
self. A Christmas piece at the Lyceum is not a tale stretched here and 
docked there, and worked into the dramatic shape on a Procrustes 

inciple, but the story seems to become a play by its own natural 
Sielopnient, without any external pressure. 

Those fairies, whose exploits fill the pages of the immortal countess, 
are a totally distinct race from the shadowy beings of German tradition, 
or the tiny midnight revellers who are called fairies in this island. 
They are a thoroughly substantial courtly people, who, far from slippin 
into a house through a key-hole, a door-chink, or any other a a 
aperture, only make their appearance when they have been formally 
invited by the king of the country, or some grandee of his realm. 
Sumptuous banquets are prepared for their arrival, magnificent presents 
of millinery and haberdashery are got ready against their departure. 
They do not, like the various rabble of elves, dwarfs, nixies, cobolds, &c., 
stand in any hostility to the church. On the contrary, a royal christen- 
ing is the ordinary occasion of their réunion, and their usual function 
is to stand godmother to the infant. If the good king and queen 
tremble a little at the approach of their visitors, it is not with the 
horror which is felt at the appearance of supernatural beings, but 
merely with a nervous uneasiness lest the entertainment should not be 

worthy of guests so distinguished. 

'_ There is to be sure, an old bad fairy among the body, but her badness 
is 7 of the human character. She has all the spite of a passée beauty, 
and is generally nettled because she has not been included in an invitation. 
Doubtless, she was, once upon a time, as pretty, and as lady-like as the 
Test, but she has, at last, bowed beneath the weight of centuries, and her 
beauty and her temper have been worn out together. : 

The Countess d'Anois’ “ fairies” are, in fact, actual ladies and gentle- 
men, with nothing to distinguish them from the rest of mortality, but the 
possession of a certain preternatural power. They eat and they drink, and 
they marry mortals, without any evil consequences, like those which arose 
from the liaison of poor, languishing German Undine—and they dress 
themselves in the fashion of the time, which, somehow or other, always 
happens to be about the period of Louis XIV,, and they pride themselves 
on being not “ good people,” in the Irish sense of the word, but really 
“ good company.” - 

Now this is exactly the sort of society in which Mr. Planché moves 
easily. No one of all the dramatic authors has so nice a feeling for the 
conventionalities of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We know 
that as an antiquary, he plunges into the thirteenth and the fourteenth; 
nay, that he will dive among ‘ie ancient Britons, an’ you will, but we are 
also certain that a sort of “ Ranz des Vaches’’ feeling tempts him back to 
the days of the “ Grand Mo ue” of France, or the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” 
of England; and that, although he can readily contemplate the baron’s 
mail and the herald’s tabard, his chief penchant is for the Watteau-ish 
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state of existence. You may still see the semi-modern courtliness amid 
the mediaval costumes of the “ King of the Peacocks.” 
Hence his affinity to the Countess D’Anois, and hence his dainty method 
of treating the Greek mythology. We should not like to see him busied 
s 


with the grim horrors of Nort ition—we would not have him 
follow the “ wild huntsman,” or us with the shrieks of the u 
rooted mandrake ; but let him ever give us such courtly pleasantries as 

“ King of the Peacocks;” let him ly devise “ kingdoms of the 


Green Valley,” where gallant people walk about —, accoutred, and 
strange regions, where the bird of Juno supplies the chief article of deco- 
ration. As our greatest benediction, let us wish that Mr. Beverley may 
ever paint his scenes, and illustrate those creations of the most tasteful 
brain with the touches of the most atmospheric pencil. 

The Li 1 “brothers Brough,” who have contrived the Yule- 
festivities at the Haymarket, are of quite another class. They do not 
respect fairy-tales—not they. The story of ‘‘ Prince Camaralzaman” 
does not end quite according to their views; so off with the old termina- 
tion, and on with an incident from the other tale about the fairy Peri- 
banou, and lo and behold, the difficulty is solved. Nor do they care so 
very much about preserving a tone of Eiiies throughout their work. 
If they think it more comic for a gentleman to smoke a pipe than to 
leave it alone, they give him his yard of clay, and a shabby white hat 
into the bargain. ‘“ Fun—fun—fun,” is the object of Messrs. Brough; 
and the power they have of bringing out verbal jokes by the score, and 
of fitting merry words to merry tunes, enables them, to attain their 
object triumphantly. 

In short, the two theatres—the Lyceum and the Haymarket—have 
both made grand “hits” with their Christmas pieces, and those of our 
readers who have seen them both, have made themselves acquainted with 
first-rate specimens of the different styles. 

Mind, pantomimes are no longer the order of the day. A melancholy 
fate that of Harlequin and Columbine, of Clown and Pantaloon! Their 
glory was connected with that of the “large theatres,” and when the 

r were turned into foreign opera houses, or equestrian arenas, they 
ceased to exist, like feudal retainers, after the destruction of the old 
baronial castles. The Haymarket and the Lyceum—now the first theatres 
in the metropolis—show no desire to leave their beaten path of burlesque 
for the sake of resuscitating the ancient heroes of harlequinade ; and the 
Adelphi, which long stuck to pantomime, gives it up as a bad job. Even 
at the theatres where the successors of ata and Grimaldi are allowed 
still to make their appearance, a long “introduction” makes awful in- 
trenchments on their dominion, and is, in fact, another form of burlesque, 
which thus attacks pantomime in its own camp. In the suburbs, the old 
class of Christmas entertainment still exhibits signs of vitality, but in West- 
miuster, we fear, the case is desperate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean have gone bravely through their Windsor career 
and the oe maga at the Castle draw immense houses when repeated 
at the Haymarket. The “Merchant of Venice,” “Hamlet,” and the 


“ Stranger,” are the princi ieces that have thus uced a sensation 

See ett Be et tere pt 

Among the important events of the month may be noted the return 

to the stage of Mr. James Wallack. He was cordially welcomed in 
Cesar de Bazan.” 


“ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





ADVENTURES IN BORNEO.* 


Tue incidents upon which this narrative is founded—the adventures 
of a shi ed boy in Borneo—are, we believe, alluded to in the 
works that have recently appeared, recording Sir James Brooke’s pro- 
ceedings in that quarter of the globe. The boy in question was the son 
of a clergyman, who was bound with his wife and two children, a boy 

and a gin to some remote colony. This clergyman had married a young 
. lady of family against the wishes of her relatives, and their persecutions 

feb beoaght poverty and disgrace upon both. The ship in which they 
had taken their passage was wiscapeoell the coast of Borneo, the father 
was slain, and the mother and daughter perished partly from fatigue and 
ivations, and partly from wounds inflicted by Illanun pirates. The 
was preserved by some Dyak peasants, who found him lying insen- 
sible from wounds received in the same conflict. They took him to their 
huts, nurtured him and tendered him; and he grew up among them, learnt 
their language, and was admitted into their tribe. cept that the little 
boy felt mortified that his nature was running to waste, he was com- 
omungetd happy among these poor islanders. He always entertained a 
hope of making his escape, or of going in search of some European 
settlement, even with the permission of his protectors; and he only 
waited till he was older and had grown strong enough to thread the 
almost impervious mangrove forests, and to defend himself in his travels, 
to put his plan into execution. In the meantime, the village was suddenly 
attacked by a host of Badjows, or sea-gypsies, who came in prahus dis- 
guised as a friendly tribe. These savages slew most of the villagers and 
carried away the remainder to slavery, and among them our little hero. 

The boy was, at this time, ten years of age, and he endeavoured to 
conciliate his master—Hussim Atim by name—by conducting him to 
the spot where certain moneys had been deposited by the English boat’s 
crew at the moment of the attack of the Ilanuns, but they were unsuc- 
cessful in their search. The poor boy was scourged, and he was placed 
on deck under a vertical sun, with a lighted match fastened between each 
of his . But he was upheld amidst all these trials by the ho 
that all the days of his life were not appointed for submission to the 
bondsman’s scourge, but that he should live to see white faces again, and 
listen once more to the almost forgotten accents of his native land. 

Nor was he mistaken, the cruel brother that had persecuted his father 
and mother had been called to his last account. An uncle, who had 
"ny loved and befriended his parents, had come into the enjoyment of 
the family titles and property, and the first thing that he did was to set 
sail in search of the lost family. The boy had, at the same time, induced 
his master, by a promise of a ransom, to convey him to Bruné ; 
and the first sight of an English frigate lying in that Lalbclen with his 
uncle on board, is a far more touching climax to the story, than fiction 
ever depicted. 





* Adventures in Borneo. 1 vol. Henry Colburn. 
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MARTIN TOUTROND; A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831.4 


Martin was the son of “a highly distinguished” sausage manufac. 
turer, in the Rue du Bac; and =e having seen an ill-favoured 
youth of the neighbourhood su in gaining the affections of “ 

oung miss” who had as her marriage portion, 500/. per annum, they 
had reckoned that sum up in francs, ascertained that it amounted to 
12,500 rentes, and resolved that a youth like Martin, of fashionable 
and lively manners, should also be married to an Englishwoman, as the 
shortest or royal road to fortune. 

Martin is, in pursuit of this scheme, after familiarising himself to a 
certain extent with the English language, despatched to London with 
letters recommendatory, and his adventures in search of the lady pro- 
prietress of the 15,000 rentes, form the staple of a clever and amusing 
volume. Martin is not at all particular; young or old, so long as they 
are rich, come in alike for a share of his attentions. Social position, 
appearance, character, and disposition are all minor considerations before 
this one important point, to succeed in which the son devotes himself 
with an energy and perseverance that could only be met with in the 
descendant of an experienced and successful sausage-maker. 

The story is told, however, with as much good-nature as talent. The 
mistakes in language made by Martin, and his solecisms in habits, are 
im the vein of our friend, Mr. Jolly Green. Throughout, the 
Frenchman is fairly dealt with; there is quite a penchant on the part 
of the writer to his hero, although there was not such on the part of 
the young misses to whom he paid his addresses; and his adventures 
wind up with a fair example of Gallic good sense and propriety. The 
severest satire is most certainly directed against our own countrymen. 
The aristocratic Dippses, chandlers in Thames Street, who affect to 
despise Tugdug, the wholesale cheesemonger, although he has a west- 
end house, because he is a democrat; the Misses ‘Tugdug affecting to 
be what they are not; the puritanical Bacon family (not to omit the 
religious tract mistaken by our hero for a love-letter) are familiar phases 
in our social system. Unsuccessful in the city sphere, our hero is in- 
duced, by a fiend he meets with at the lord mayor's ball, to try his 
chances in another circle as the Vicomte Chateaurond, in which charac- 
ter an infinite variety of perplexities, misfortunes, and disgraces await 
him ; all happily terminating—not in a marriage—but in a proper sense 
of what is om to himself and to others, and in a full conviction that 
the "san of deception are neither productive of happiness nor success 
in life. The work is attributed, and we believe with justice, to the 
author of “ Hajji Baba.” 





LUCILLE BELMONT.+ 


“Lucitte Betmonr”’ has introduced a new and successful writer 
of fashionable fiction to the public. He should rather have called 
his work “Cecil Graham,” for the fair Lucille plays a very subordinate 

to that of the soi-disant son of the premier, whose morbid senti- 
mentality and fashionable selfishness would weary and disgust the reader, 





FS Toutrond; a Frenchman in London in 1831. 1 vol. Richard 
y. 
t Lucille Belmont. A Novel. 3 Vols. Henry Colburn. 
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were not relieved by much earnest feeling and passion. 
Cecil, favoured by birth, is by no means so by circumstances. An ac- 
count of youthfulness so mispent, and of time so squandered, in boating 
on a Hi d loch and making love to an ill-fated little girl, we never 
read. Nor, according to his own account, did he devote himself more to 
study when at college, than when exiled at Solecombe. Cecil is one of 
those self-created geniuses who scorn to acknowledge the preliminaries 
that others have to go through. Called at a moment's notice to enter 
into London life me commence a diplomatic career, he is at once at 
home with ministers and ambassadors; he can ridicule “a middle-aged 
traveller, who had negociated I do not know how many treaties of com- 
merce, without having brought one to a successful issue, knew every 
in civilised pe, and had translated whole folios of barbaric 
ies into English sonnets ;” he can at once win the steadfast friend- 
ip of the almost “wondrous” Vavasour, the Rodolph of English 
fashionable society, and a person without whom no novel of fashionable 
life would in the present day be able to uphold its pretensions. But sen- 
timental Cecil falls in love with the beautiful Lucille, the sister of his 
dearest college friend, at his very first ball, fancies himself thwarted by 
Vavasour, repairs to the country, and woos and wins only to discover that 
a mystery hangs over this fair maiden, which not only puts a bar to all 
thoughts of union, but actually requires his immediate forfeiture of her 
society. 

The sketches of high official personages, and of the t and the 
learned of the land, that are hens aad Eace-cuttiied seat the work, 
attest the author’s intimacy with the society which he describes, and 
efficiently relieve the scenes of human weaknesses and sufferings which 
otherwise preponderate in this tale of romantic love. 


ia) 





AUSTRIA.* 


Tue dream of security from which Austria has been so suddenly and 
so rudely aroused, the supposed immutability of her system for once and 
for ever broken up, and the triumphs of her military over insurrection 
in every direction, from the heart to the remotest extremities of the 
empire, constitute an epoch in the history of that remarkably constituted 
country, which attaches a peculiar interest to all real and authentic state- 
ments in regard to its social and political condition ; and such we can 
truly say are contained in Mr. Thomson’s little book. His accounts bear 
internal evidence of truth and fairness, and exhibit every proof of having 
been most carefully collected, and that with a sound and discriminating 
judgment. We do not think that the author has done eon to Prince 
Metternich, in not distinguishing the system of which he was the repre- 
sentative, or rather the head, from the man himself. Mr. Paton, in his 
recently published “ Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,” has, in this 
respect, furnished us with a far more spirited and just view of the Austrian 
political system. Mr. Thomson is more happy when he signalises the 
proximate extinction of the farce of a German federal parliament. Public 
opinion, he says, which in Germany is decidedly in favour of monarchy, will 
ere long pronounce the doom which is due to the utopianism and arrogance 
of the Frankfort Assembly. A consummation devoutly to be wished ! 


* Austria. By Edward P. Thomson, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


















































DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: THE INFERNO.* 


Aut who know anrthing of the manifold signi of “La Dj- 
vina Commedia di Dante Allighieri,” or of its hi » will rejoice to 
see a faithful effort made to bring the true meaning of that immortal 
poem nearer to English readers. ucer and Milton had both read the 
“Divina Commedia” obs apy warmth and insight, before producing 
any of their own great 1 - Dante himself was no doubt largely in. 
de to previous writers, both profane and inspired—to Virgil and to 
Holy Writ—but Dr. John Carlyle tells us, that it was only on studying 
the contemporary historians, or chroniclers, of Florence, and other parts 
of Italy, oo with yr rye his yes none ~ peers = the 
meaning i t poem gan to unfold itself in detail, and 

from its i a merits. “ It became significant in proportion 
as it was felt to be true—to be, in fact, the sincerest, the strongest, and 
warmest utterance that had ever come from any human heart since the 
time of the old Hebrew prophets.” The English reader had certainly 
never heretofore such an opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
the true character and meaning of one of the great poems of the world, as 
is now afforded by this admirable prose and literal translation. 





ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY.+ 


Tue gentle blood that flows in the veins of the aristocracy of the 
United Kingdom, the hereditary transmission of high spirit and moral 
courage, the moving scenes into which the nobility and gentry of the 
land are thrown by the circumstances of position, property, and educa- 
tion, added to the maintenance of the same race through generations of 
time, all combine to render it almost impossible that there should be any 
house of any antiquity in the land, with which some episode of 
romance, some trait of bright or dark colour, some anecdote of startling, 
marvellous, or characteristic nature should not be connected, even if some 
tradition of old does not hang over the very history of its rise and pro- 
gress. Anecdotes of the aristocracy possess the advantage of brevity 
over the more lengthy narratives which embrace tradition and romance, 
while the latter enjoy the more lasting interest of consecutiveness and 
detail. There is room for each in so rich a field—one which has long 
proved invaluable to the poet and the novelist—and Mr. Burke’s two 
volumes, of upwards of 120 of the most curious anecdotes that are 
historically recorded of, or that appertain to, the less generally known 
history of the nobility and gentry of the country, cannot fail to rival in 
interest any other book of the season. 





THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY, 


It is long since the author of “ Sam Slick” has got into so promising a 
cover for such game as he delights to rt with. His sketches are full 
of life, his characters unusually rich, and his stories and illustrations redo- 
lent of the strangeness of a new and little known country. 


* A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original, collated from the 
= editions, and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. Chapman & 

t Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes in Ancestral Story. By J. 
Bernard Burke, Esq. 2 vols. Henry Colburn _ 

¢ The Old Judge ; or, Life in a Colony. By the Author of “Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker,” &c. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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VISIONS OF THE TIMES OF OLD* 


Tue narrative of Sir Ernest Oldworthy’s aspirations and adventures in 
the field of antiquarian discovery will form an epoch in Bibliographical 
history. The endeavour to illustrate the singular traits of thought, 
feeling, and habit, which impart individuality to the character of the 
antiquarian enthusiast, if not perrenty original in conception, is truly so 
in its mode of execution. ‘The deep sources of his rapt and soli 
meditation—the soul-absorbing impulses associated with his devotion 

of the past—his utter and contemptuous disregard of the world 
around him,” Dr. Bigsby tells us, “present a peculiarity of mental consti- 
tution so remarkable, that to portray the characteristic acts and specula- 
tions of such a being must necessarily develope much that is widely 
devious from the analogies of every-day life.” ere can be little doubt 
of this. We have, indeed, as yet, no literary portraiture of so rare and 
eccentric a temperament. The plain, sober, calculating Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck, the humorous Monkbarns, who lives as much for this world as 
for the past, do not come up to the Oldworthy standard. ‘ The ‘ Anti- 
quary’ of Sir Walter Scott, however richly endowed with the fascinating 
associations of the author’s taste and genius,” Dr. Bigsby insists, “ pre- 
sents but a faint specimen of the thorough-bred, heart-and-soul-engaged 
dreamer of the dreams of antiquity! Little or nothing of the glow of 
early chivalry, or of the sublime rapture of the bardic spirit, exists in 
Sir Walter’s representative of the lover of ‘ storied eld.’” 

The portrait of Sir Ernest Oldworthy is not personal, but has, it is 
announced, been drawn from the seat peculiarities of a revered friend. 
The abode of the antiquarian recluse, his lingerings in lonely haunts and 
wanderings with the “ Spirit of the Wilds,” his relics and relic-hunting, 
his house and garden, his picture-gallery, armoury, and library, occupy, 
in their description, one whole volume. 

The site of the abode of the antiquarian enthusiast is, it may be ob- 
served, at Repton, in Derbyshire, the seat of an ancient Saxon monastery, 
of which a description was given by Mr. Haigh to the British Archzolo- 
gical Association, at the meeting at Winchester, in 1845. The epoch 
selected for illustration by the author in his second volume, in the early 
history of this spot, is that which was marked by the overthrow of the 
last legitimate monarch of Mercia and the destruction of this venerable 
monastery. Taking into consideration the peculiar darkness and uncer- 
tainty that hangs over that almost anti-historical period, and of the “ pri- 
vileged aid” of the imagination, the doctor says he has presumed to intro- 
duce the long-forgotten King Askew as the associate of the Danish 
monarchs, Gothrum, Halfdene, Oskitul, and Amwynd, on their hostile 
visitation of Repton, in the reign of the unfortunate King Burrhed. 
We hope no irreverent sceptic ee sankars to mar the beauty of this pri- 
meval romance, by placing King Askew on a par with King Arthur. 

The work ar Fe with sundry chapters full of sighs and yearnings 
for the “‘ Good old Past,” and wishing the learned author every success in 
his earnest desire to conciliate a deeper regard for the pleasure of histori- 
cal literature, and for the conservation of our national antiquities, with the 
all-engrossing and unworthy utilitarian spirit of the age; still we must 
Say, that the present and the future is al and all with us—the past for 
experience, the present for improvement, the future for hope. 


* Visions of the Times of Old; or, the Antiquarian Enthusiast, By Robert 
Bigsby, Esq., LL.D. 3 vols. C. Wright. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DIC. 
TIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON.—Longmans. 


WE. should itively envy the student of the present day, if we 
ourselves had oh Lael n practically of opinion nee it was riche too 
late to study. Imagine a Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, in 
which almost every substantive is illustrated ! It is quite a treat to turn 
over its pages. ere are incalculable advantages in the pictorial sys- 
tem now being so largely introduced into some branches of education. 
The English for Navis, for example, is a ship, and the student goes away 
with the bond fide idea of a ship in full sail. He is an advanced student 
when he has learnt that the Romans used galleys with single and double 
banks of oars; but with a work like the present, the merest tyro turns to 
Navis, and learns at once that there are six kinds of vessels so called, 
four of which are depicted. before his eyes. So it is with an infinite 
number of other Latin words, the admitted translation of which is a 
mere conventionalism, and leads the mind to substitute an existing idea 
for a by-gone thing. The whole social system of the ancients, their 
attire, meals, houses, furniture, and utensils, public buildings and amuse- 
ments, worship, &c.; their trades and industry, their arts and sciences, 
their habits and practices, are all involved in their language; and a good 
illustrated Latin Dictionary is hence the best and soundest introduction 
to Greek and Latin antiquities. The work now published by Messrs, 
Lon and Co., is by no means got up for the occasion; a considerable 
portion of the materials were collected by the author, Anthony Rich, of 
Cains College, Cambridge, for his own instruction and amusement, dur- 
ing & protracted residence of seven years in the central and southern 
ag of Italy. The consequence is, that there is a great deal that is 

h new and exceedingly interesting. It is to be observed, that when- 
ever a drawing has been copied at second hand, the work is quoted 
from whence the illustration is taken. By means of an appended clas- 
sified index, the dictionary could be converted into a very pretty little 
introduction to Greek and Latin Archeology, which might be published 
at a small price for the use of schools. The great book itself will, we 
have little doubt, soon supersede those various editions that have grown 
up upon the original Ainsworth, and which have so long been considered 
the only guides to the Latin tongue. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LAMARTINE.—C. Wrigit. 
RAPHAEL, BY LAMARTINE.—J. W. Parker. 


Tue Rev. William Pulling’s “ Biographical Sketch” of the great poet- 
politician of the day comes opportunely, the more especially as it con- 
tains a few generalities from the poet's “three months in power.” 

* Raphael” is a new work by the author of the Méditations and the 
Harmonies, or rather, we should suppose, a work of his youth now first 
Seay It is a purely sentimental story of the Werter and Nouvelle 

eloise school, anil must have been penned when imaginations were 
aig alive than they are at the present moment to the poetry of the 
soul. 









